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PREFACE 

Thm txiok aim to provide more definite diiectioiia for s 
seeoad&iy school ooarse in composition and ihetoric than 
are given in the texts now in a«e. Primarily, the book has 
bND prepaied for the pupU, by tbe use of theme assign- 
meats aod itinatrations that are related to his experience. 
Secondarily, it has been prepared for the teacher aa a means 
of eoonomizing his time in the preparation of definite 
assignments and in the correction of kernes. The material 
has been gathered gradually from classrotKn work. It has 
been tested by repeated use in normal school and high school 
classes; and the theme assignments have been selected 
because they bring good results. 

The book lias three divisions. Fart One contains about 
fifty definite assignments for themes with simple discussioos 
of rhetorical theory. Each assignment is accompanied by a 
list of suggested subjects and an example that really illus- 
trates what the theme should be. Pact Two contains the 
more advanced discussion of special forms of discourse. 

Part Three, dealing with grammar, rhetoric, and diction, 
is intended to supplement Parts One and Two, and should 
be taught in connection with them. Exercises are given in 
Part One to aid the teacher in assigning work in Part Three 
in an order suited to the needs of the students. The care- 
ful organization of the material in Part Three will greatly 
reduce the drudgery of correcting themes. The "Key to 
Rules in Grammar and Diction," beginning on p^e 3W, 
shows that the rules are so grouped as to be memorized 
easily. By plaoiog a rale number on the margin of the 
theme, tbe teacher can refer the student to a discussion of 
his error. 
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iv PREFACE 

The teacher irill deteriniiie how rapidly the students 
shonld proceed irith the work presented in the book. A 
first year class may profitably give several days to the dis- 
cussion and to the examples in an exercise such as " Punc- 
tuation " or " Modifiers," and sometimes more than one day 
may be given to the preparation of a theme. In this way, 
durii^ the ficst part of the first year, the class would write 
one or two simple themes each week and at the same time 
would get a thorough drill in capitalization, punotuation, 
sentence construction, and diction. If the teacher begins at 
the beginning of the book and presents the work in regular 
sequence, he may consider that the work of the book is half 
done when "Expository Writing" is completed; however, 
he may choose to complete Part One in the first half of the 
school course. The completion of the long reminiscence 
(page 47) may mark the end of the first fourth of the course. 

The assignments for themes are necessarily somewhat 
general. The teacher may modify them or substitute others ; 
in any case, he will do well to vary the assignments from 
term to term. The teacher should insist that the themes be 
composed carefully and written neatly. A few themes care- 
fully written will benefit the student more than many 
themes written hurriedly and slovenly. Further, the teacher 
unnecessarily burdens himself by marking errors that the 
student could avoid by care and pataeoce. 

The course in composition here outlined should give the 
student a thorough drill in dear and unified thinking and 
should teach him the art of expressing his thoughts readily 
and effectively. Incideo tally, this course should do two other 
things for the student First, it should call attention to his 
habitual errors in the use of words and in the construction 
of sentences, paragraphs, and longer units of discourse. 
Second, it should help him to appreciate good literature. 
E. E. CLIPPINOEB. 
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CHAPTER I 

couposrnON and the forms of discourse 

LESSON 1 
C0HP0SIT10H AND ITS QUAUTIES 

The word compose means to put together, to con- 
struct. When the musician composes a piece of 
music, he pnta together sounds expressed in notes ; 
when the author composes a story, he puts together 
ideas expressed in words. The composition of 
forms of discourse ia called literary composition ; 
and in this book the word composition will be used 
in that sense. Considering the word in this nar- 
rowed meaning, we may say, 

The study of composition treats of the organiza- 
tion of thoaght and of its expression by means of 

T flng nagft 

A composition, or a discourse, is a piece of spoken 
or written langoage which expresses a person's 
thoaght about a subject. 

Composition is one of the few regular school sub- 
jects primarily devoted to training the student 
to do practical work. Like manual training, draw- 
ing, music, and laboratory work, it teaches the 
student how to do thit^. 
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3 COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 

Rhetoric 'and composition are not always dis- 
tinguished, because they are usually studied to- 
gether ; however, the difference between them should 
be understood. Compomtion produces discourse; 
rhetoric arudyzes discourse to determine its structure. 
Rhetoric is that language study which analyzes dis- 
course to determine the principles of its stmctore. 

Four qualities, — unity, proportion, proper ar- 
rangement, and coherence, — belong to every good 
piece o( work. Whether a person wishes to make . 
a composition, a pie, or a wagon, he must give it 
unity, proportion, proper arrangement, and cohere 
ence, or it will not be good. 

The word unity means oneness. The quality of 
unity is secured by the selection of proper materiaL 
A story will lack unity if the person; tell- 
ing it omits details that are necessary to 
give the hearer or reader the desired impressions ; and 
it will also lack unity if irrelevant details are used. 
If you ask a man the way to a person's bouse, 
his reply will lack unity if he omits important 
details. Again, it will lack unity if he talks about 
the weather and the crops while telling you the 
way. A lack of unity is one of the most common 
faults both in spoken and in written discourse. 

The word proportion means the adaptation of 
one part to another. The quality of pro- 
portion is secured by using the proper 
amoimt of material for each part of the thing to be 
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COHPOSmUN AND ITS QUALITIES 3 

made. Every cook knows that a [oe will be spraled 
by the use of too much or too little of one ma- 
terial, and every good writer or speaker knows that 
proportion is equally essential in a discourse. A de- 
scription of a room will lack proportion if half of 
it is about the stove. A story will lack proportion 
if half of it is intooducti<Mi. The reader should 
always feel that each part of the thought receives 
its ^are of consideration ; that important parts are 
not slighted, or unimportant onee given undue con- 
sideration. 

Proper arrangement is the quality that a thing 
has when the parts are correctly placed and related. 
If the parts of a watch are not properly pioperAr- 
arranged, it will not keep good time. If Mnfement 
the parts of a discourse are not properly arranged, 
the discourse wilt be grammatically incorrect or 
rhetorically ineffective. 

The word cohere means to hold together. An ob- 
ject has the quality of coherence when its parts 
hold firmly together. A piece of dis- 
course lacks cohenmce if the relation be- 
tween the thoughts is not clearly shown. The rela- 
tion between thoughts may be shown by the use of 
ctmnective w«rds or by the repetition of words, 
when it is, not otherwise apparent. Coherence can 
sometintes be secured by the addition of a phrase or 
senteuee at the end of one paragraph or at the be- 
ginning of the other. Of course, coherence can 
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4 COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 

never be secured between two sentences or para- 
graphs if the thoughts are not related. In such a 
case the discourse lacks unity, and one of the sen- 
tences or paragraphs must be omitted or changed. 

Good writing, like good work of any kind, must 
have unity, proportion, proper arrangement, and 
coherence. The student must not expect to create 
masterpieces on the iirst day, but he should en- 
deavor to construct simple forms of discourse that 
will be artistic. Each student has a personality 
which differs from that of his fellows, and just so 
far as he succeeds in clearly expressing a definite 
thought or emotion regarding a subject, will his 
writing be good. 

LESSON 2 
TYPES OF DISCOURSE 

In the study of composition it is sometimes con- 
venient to speak of different types of discourse. 
This enables the student to classify discourse, more 
or less definitely, and to tell in a word the general 
qualities and characteristics of the literature under 
consideration. It also enables the teacher to de- 
scribe in a word the nature of the themes desired. ' 

Though we classify discourse, a piece of writing 
rarely belongs exclusively to one type. Indeed, on 
the single page of a novel may appear in turn, nar- 
ration, description, exposition, and argumentation. 
If a piece of discourse is good, however, one of 
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TYPES OF DISCOURSE 5 

these types predominates. Narration is the pre- 
dominant type in the novel, but it may contain 
much description, and some exposition and argu- 
mentation as well. In this book we shall study 
each kind of discourse separately, that we may 
leam its nature and its use : we shall also study the 
relation of the various types to each other. 

Description and narration deal with individual 
concrete subject matter, with things that can be 
perceived through the senses ; they are Deseripticm 
sometimes called emotional discourse be- and Nam- 
cause they usually appeal more or less "^ 
to the emotions. Anything that can be known 
through the senses, directly or by imagination, such 
as a house, a garden, a man, or a fairy, might be a 
subject for description or for narration. On the 
other hand, one could not write a description or a 
narration about a subject that could not be known 
directly through the senses ; for example, one could 
not write a description or a narration about Hon- 
esty, Houses, or the proposition, " We should study 
composition." 

E!oth description and narration, then, deal with 
particular subject matter. Description 
telLs bow the particular thing or person and Nam- 
appealed to the senses : how it looked, **<« ^^ 
sounded, smelled, felt, and tasted. Nar- 
ration tells what the particular thing or person did 
during a particular period of time. 
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6 COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 

Exposition and argumentation deal with gen- 
eral, abstract subject matter that cannot be known 
through the senses, and are sometimea called logical 
discourse because they usually appeal to the un- 
derstanding more than to the emotions. If one 
should write or speak about Honesty, Houses, or 
the proposition, "We should study composition," 
he would use either exposition or argumentation. 

Exposition explains things that cannot be known 
directly through the senses, dealing with the nature, 
Ezpodtion meaning, use, cause, effect, result, and 
Defloed classification of objects. This chapter ia 
expository because its purpose is to explain the 
nature and various types of discourse. Textbooks 
in botany, anatomy, chemistry, etc. are lai^ely ex- 
position. If a person tells what baseball is and 
how it is played, he uses exposition. On the other 
hand, if he tells about a particular baseball game, 
his discourse is narrative and descriptive, because 
he tells about a particular thing that was perceived 
through the senses at a particular time. 

Argumentation is the kind of discourse that at- 
tempts to convince or persuade that a statement is 
jjjpjjjg^. true. Thus, if we try to persuade a per- 
tetion D»> son that he should study composition, 
^"^ that we should have a holiday, or that we 

did not take his book, we use argumentation. 
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CHAPTER 11 
DESCRIPTIVE WRITING 



DESCRIPTION AHD HOW TO DBSCRIBB 

Description is tliat kind of discourse which sug- 
gests how a particular thing appealed to the senses 
of the writer or speaker at a particular time. A 
description usually gives deta,ils perceived through 
sight, such aa the color, shape, size, and position of 
the particular thing ; but it may also give details 
perceived by the other senses, such as the sound, 
odor, taste, and feeling of the particular thing. 

It is difficult to find a long piece of discourse that 
ia entirely description. If we look in a modem 
novel we shall find much description used, but most 
of the descriptions will be short. The author may 
use only a few words or sentences at a time to sug- 
gest the appearance of the persons and places ; but 
these short descriptive parts may be so frequent and 
80 vivid as to form an important part of the novel. 
In a book of travel the descriptions are usually held 
together by a thread of narration, and we may find 
some exposition. 

Two kinds of description are distinguished : scien- 
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8 DESCRIPTIVE WRITING 

tific description and artietic description, differenti- 
ated one from the other hy their details. A piece 
of description is not clearly of one kind or the other 
if it contains both scientific and artistic details. 

Scientific description gives specifications and 
mechanical details regarding the particular thing. 
A scientific description of a house inigkt give the 
exact size, the exact shape, the exact position of the 
parts, or other mechanical details. Sndi a descrip- 
tion appeals- directly to the understanding. 

Artistic description gives details that cause a par- 
ticular thing to appeal to the emotions of the reader 
or hearer aa it did to those of the writer or speaker. 

Artistic description is also called " literary descrip- 
tion " and " emotional description." An artistic 
description of a house might give the details that 
caused the author to feel that it was an old, deso- 
late building ; for example, sagging roof, fallen 
chimney, decayed aiding, broken panes, and leaf- 
strewn porch. This is the kind of description that 
is usually found in novels and stories, and it is this 
kind of description that we are to study princi- 
pally. Emotional description is much influenced 
by the mood of the author. To-day an observer 
does not feel about a scene exactly as he did yes- 
terday, and to-morrow his feeUngs will again be 
different. Therefore, no two descriptions of that 
scene will have exactly the same tone, even if the 
scene really does not change. 
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HOW TO DESCRIBE 



HOW TO DtSCIUU 



- Point of view in description is the place in 
which the writer imagines he stood wlien he 
observed the thing described. A descrip- poiat of 
tion should not contain details that could '""* 

not be seen from the writer's point of view. If 
the writer describes a distant house he aliould not 
mention minute details, such as things in the house 
or things behind the bouse, for he could not sec 
them from his point of -view. 

In the first part of any discourse the writer 
shotUd let the reader know what he is going to talk 
about. In description, if the writer in- jir^L*^ 
tends to describe a room he should not of Arnuig«- 
begin by talking about the fireplace or """^ 

the table : he should begin by letting the reader 
know that he is going to talk about a room. If 
the reader gets the framework, or general notion 
of the thing to be described, he can add minor 
details gradually and build up a clear idea. On 
the other hand, if minor details are given first, the 
reader may have to reconstruct his notion of the 
thing several times, and the result is likely to be 
only a confused idea of the thing. If a person, 
wishing to describe a cobbler's shop, begins the 
description thus : " The room was small and dingy," 
he will give a better notion of the place than if 
he begins, "The stove was little and covered 
with rust." However, a better way to begin would 
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be, "The cobbler's shop was small and dingy." 
This first law of arrangement is important, and 
it is applicable not to descriptioa alone but to 
all kinds of discourse. Build the framework first. 
Do not write half the theme before you let the 
reader know what you are talking about. 

The success of a description depends largely upon 
tbe order in which the details are given. The nat- 
Order id Lif^l Order of details, and usually tbe best 
Details order, is that in which they are perceived. 
If a person looks at a building, he does not see 
everything at once : the longer he looks the more 
he sees. At first be gets a general impression; 
then he sees the more remarkable details ; and the 
most minute details he perceives last. It is some- 
times advisable, however, to end a description by 
emphasizing the general appearance. 

Successful description is also dependent upon the 
selection of particular details. Particular details 
Particutar ore the characteristics that distinguish a 
Details thing from all other things. They are 
the details which cause a thing to give a particular 
impression. If a certain person gives us an impres- 
sion of craftiness, we may discover that it is because 
of the particular details: stealthy movements, half- 
closed, constantly moving eyes, lips held close to- 
gether, and a scar on the forehead. If a room gives 
an impression of quiet contentment, its individual 
tone may be due to the details: an open fire, the 
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dim light of an oil lamp, grandfather asleep with a 
paper in his hand, grandmother knitting, a cat 
asleep hy the fireplace. An author, like a painter 
or a cartoonist, cannot succeed by merely recogniz- 
ing that a scene is beautiful, or that a face ia re- 
markable, — he must see the particular details. 
Any one can see that the face of Abraham Lincoln 
or of Theodore Roosevelt is remarkable; but the 
cartoonist atfd the literary artist must appreciate 
the details that make the face give the impression 
that it does. Literary description is the most 
artistic form of prose composition because it is so 
dependent on particular details that appeal to the 
emotions through the senses. 

A literary description is not necessarily good 
because it contains particular details: it is good 
only when it contains those particular selection 
details which cause the writer to think of Pxrticn- 
and feel as he does about the object which ""Deuita 
he describes. If a description is to have unity of 
impression and is to convey the author's idea, it 
must meet the requirements of unity which were 
given in Lesson 1 : it must contain the significant 
details of the desired impression and must eliminate 
all othera. Many details cause confusion, and un- 
necessary details prevent the composition from ac- 
complishing its desired effect. A description of the 
room of quiet contentment, suggested above, would 
be injured by the presence of details that would 
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13 DESCRlPm-E WRITING 

not help to suggest the impression desired. Mechan- 
ical details giving exact position and size are to be 
especially avoided in literary description. Nothing 
would be gained by saying that the fireplace was 
on the north side o£ the room, that the cat was 
four feet from grandmother, and that the two 
windows were on the east side of the room. The 
purpose of description is to awaken in the mind of 
the hearer or reader an image similar to the one 
that the author has. Details that do not help to 
accomplish this purpose should be avoided. 

LESSON 4 

Short theme assignmnit : ^ Write a description 
of a night scene in which the center of interest will 
be a buildiug of some kind. Let the theme have 
one definite emotional tout;. 

Instructions : — 

1. Use the past tense in descriptions and nar- 
rations. 

2. Do not use the pronoun /, and do not refer 
to the person who is describing the scene : write 
only of the scene. 

3. Use only one point of view and do not tell 
what that point of view is. 

4. Usually the material of a short theme should 

' These assignmenU ore merely auggestire. The teacher m&y 
Ttaj them from term to term. 
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THEME ASSIGNMENT 13 

be developed in a single paragraph about one page 
in length. 

Note 1, — These iastruotions apply to all themes in pure 
description. 

NoTK 2. — Before writing this theme, study carefully the 
general directions given in Fart III, beginning on pi^e 360. 

Example : — 

THE WOOD-CTITTER'S HOBIE 

The little log hut was asleep beneath the branches of the 
giant oaks. Its rest was undisturbed by the night wind, 
which rustled the ivy leaves on the dark, vine-covered porch. 
In the fragrant little dooryard, tall asters shone white and 
Btarlike, and the yellow plumes of the goldenrod nodded 
sleepily to them in the moonlight. A few stray clouds 
hurried across the sky, and from the distance came the wail 
of a lonely dog baying at the moon. The sturdy little htit, 
however, rested secure and uneoncemed beneath the protect- 
ing branches of the oak trees. 

Before beginning to write, imagine your subject 
clearly (perhaps with closed eyes). See ju.st where 
everything is. Arrange the material of the theme 
with care. In the first part give details that will 
enable the reader to construct in his mind a frame- 
work upon whicii to build ; for example, the time 
of year, the time of day, the kind of weather, and 
the general appearance of the chief thing to be 
described. Also chooae such details as will give 
unity of emotional tone to the theme. Note how 
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the example contains details which leave with the 
reader a feeling of loneliness. Do not say that the 
scene is one of quiet contentment, or weird desola- 
tion, or confused activity; give the particular 
detaih which will cause the scene to produce the 
emotional effect. 

Suggested subjects : A factory, brilliantly lighted or dark 
aod sullen; An old mill, fallen through disuse or left in ruin 
by a fire ; A farmhouse, half buried in snow ; An old school- 
house, beneath the autumn-colored trees; or any building 
which the student may choose. 

LESSON 5 

Exercise: Prepare for recitation the diacussion 
of Compound Words, beginning on page 327, and 
the discussion of Diction, beginning on page 332. 



Short theme ass^nment: Write a description of 
a scene in which the center of interest will be a body 
of water, such as a small pond, a lake, or the ocean. 

!NoTE. — Bead again the instructions under the assignment 
in Lesson 4, 



BARRY'S POITO' 

Below the crest of the hill was a pond, looking almost 
like a river, so long and winding it was. A bridge spanned 
it midway, and from there to its lower end, where an amber- 

^From Annt of Green GabUs, by L. M. Montgomery. Copy- 
right, 1908, L. C. Pi^e & Company. 
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hned belt of sand hills shut it in from the dark bine gulf 
beyond, the water in the evening light was a glory of many 
shifting hues — the most spiritual shadings of crocus and 
rose and ethereal green, with other elusive tintings for which 
no name has ever been found. Above the bridge the pond 
ran up into fringing groves of fir and maple, and lay all 
darkly translucent in their wavering shadows. Here and 
there a wild plum leaned out from the bank like a white- 
clad girl tiptoeing to her own reflection. From the marsh at 
the head of the pond came the clear, mournfully sweet 
choms of frogs. There was a little gray house peeping 
around a white apple orchard on a slope beyond and, although 
it was not yet quite dark, a light was shining from one of 
the windows. 

The student should mention the center of interest 
in the first part of his theme, for it is to be the chief 
part of the deacription. Such details as the time of 
year, the time of day, and the kind of weather, if 
^veo at all, should be in the first part of the 
theme. Later, details of shore, fields, and sky may 
be given. The student is left free to choose the 
time of year, the time of day, and the emotional 
tone of the theme unless the teacher specifies what 
they shall be. 

Suggested aubjectg: A lily pond, on a bright May 
morning, on a sultry June afternoon, on a leafy Septem- 
ber evening, or on a bleak November day; Black Swamp 
on -a rainy momingj A meadow pond at harvest timej 
A lonely lake on an autumn evening; The Ohio River at 
sunrise. 

Or describe the picture opposite page 16. Im^ne that 
you stood with the artist, looking oS at the scene it portrays, 
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and describe the scene as it appeared to you. > First men- 
tioti the time of day and the center of interest, — the boats 
in the river or bay. Describe the boats, and tell what the 
men were doing. Mention the shore and sky, and do not 
fo^^t the lights and shadows in the water and on ibo 
sails. Try to give the reader the impression which the 
scene made on you. Make him feel as you felt 

LESSON 7 

Exercise : Prepare for recitation the disGusaion 
of Capitalization, beginning on page 266. 



Short theme ass^nmeot : Write a deacription of 
a landscape ; for example, a dooryard, a park, a 
valley, a prairie, a wheat field, or a marsh. Use 
details that will give the theme a definite emotional 
tone. 

Example : — 

Avnw HI svrrzBSLAin>> 

Far below there was a broad, flat valley. The gloaming 
already coverfid it, as with a lihny gauze. The colors were 
alt low-pitched but not yet extinguished. Here and there a 
green field made a siibdued high light and gave the somber 
plaffi an air of irrepressible vitality. Opposite, on the other 
side of the valley, were two tiers of gray-black hills, flat 
walla of ahade, wit!i outlines as distinct and jagged as if they 
had been cut out of giant pasteboard, the setting of some 
more than Wagnerian opera. Beyond the hills there lay a 

1 From John Percifield, bj C. Hanford Henderson. Copy- 
right, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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purple eloud that mimicked the empty space that stretches 
along and beyond the horizon. But above the cloud, unreal 
in its isolation and its transcendent beauty, rose the solemn, 
SQOwy stillness of Mont Blanc. It was in the sunlight, in 
the light that for the rest of the world had already faded, 
and stood there palpitating rose and gold. The effect of the 
entire scene was tremendous. It was like a vision of the 
New Jerusalem, like the dazzle of walls of jasper, like a 
glimpse of another world, radiant, perfect, eternal. 

In the first part of your theme try to build up 
the framework of the idea. For example, say : 
" It was a neat, prim Httle garden with a wide 
gravel path running down the middle." 

Much has been said about the order of details. 
Perhaps the best rule is that details should be men- 
tioned in the order in which they would naturally 
be seen. Always avoid confusing the reader by 
moving the eye here and there. If there is a 
center of interest, ai^ in the preceding assignments, 
mention it first and group minor details about it. 
Sometimes such an object as a path or a brook may 
be made the center about which minor details may 
be arranged. Mr. Henderson first presented the 
details nearest to the observer, and then let the eye 
move gradually to the distance. 

Again, something may well be said about care 
and neatness in writing themes. A course in com- 
position will not be of much value to a student 
unless he writes carefully. Every letter and every 
mark of punctuation should be distinct. The stu- 
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dent should be ashamed to present a theme that is 
not as nearly perfect as he can make it, and the 
teacher should reahze that he harms, rather than 
aids, a student by accepting themes that are hur- 
riedly and slovenly written. 

The student may be allowed to choose the time 
of year, the time of day, and the emotional tone of 
the theme, miless otherwise directed by the teacher. 

Suggested giAjects: A cornfield as it would appear on a 
rainy October morning; A bare, brown prairie as it would 
appear in the indistinot light of ereoing; A valley as it 
would appear just before sunrise if viewed from a hill ; A 
grassy marsh viewed on a warm, clear June evening. 

LESSON g 
B^ercise : Prepare for recitation the discussion 
of Punctuation, beginning on page 269. 

LESSON 10 

Short theme assigomeot : Write a description of 

a room or hall. 

Example : — 

THE PAKLOR 

The room was very large and lofty. The windows were 
long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a distance from the 
black oaken floor as to be altogether inaccessible from within. 
Feeble gleams of encrlmsoned light made their way through 
the trellised panes, and served to reader sufficiently distinct 
the more prominent objects around ; the eye, however, 
struggled in vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, 
or the recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark 
draperies hung upon the walls. The general furniture was 
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profuse, oomforttesB, antique, and tattered. Many books 
and musioal mstrumentB lay scattered about, but failed to 
give any vitality to the scene. . . . An air of stera, deep, 
and irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded all. — Foe, 
FaU of the Home of Usher. 

It is difficult to write a deacriptiou of a room 
which will not seem like a mere enumeration of de- 
tails. Success can be attained only by a careful 
selection of particular details and by au arrange- 
ment of these details that will be orderly without 
seeming to be mechanical. In artistic description 
avoid such mechanical details as " the northeast 
corner of the room," " four feet from the fireplace," 
etc. Let the first part of the description contain 
details which will enable the reader to construct a 
framework for the scene; for example, aay, "the 
cobbler's shop," rather than, " the shop." Finally, 
use only the details that could be seen from your 
point of view. 

•Suggested subjects: A barn at harvest time; A living 
room at home on a winter's night; Grandmother'a favorite 
room, with deep-seated windows and quaint furnishings; 
A parlor or a cellar decorated for a Hallowe'en party ; A 
cobbler's shop; A country store; A kitchen; A black- 
smith's shop ; A pawnshop ; The hold of a ship ; A cathe- 
dral, a church, or a chapel hall, silent and awe-inspiring 
in the dusk of the evening. (If you wish, describe the 
nave of Amiens Cathedral, shown in the frontispiece. Try 
to make the reader feel the effect of the great spaces, the 
high Gothic arches, the " dim religious light," and the quiet 
brightness of the choir windows beyond.) 
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Or describe one of the room» shown on the page opposite. 
The upper picture shows an attic room with colonial funiisli- 
ings in aa old New England house. The other is arare photo- 
graph of a state bedrooiD in an English castle. If yon wish, 
describe both, contrasting the cheerful simplicity of one 
with the somber elegance of the other. 

LBSSON 11 
Exercise : Prepare for recitation the discussion, 
The Verb : Number, beginning on page 285. 

LESSON 12 

Short theme assignment: (a) Describe an old 
man so as to suggest bis personality; or (6) de- 
scribe the picture facing page 22. 

Example : — 

THE SALVATIOH AKHT WOMAH' 

The Salvation Anuy woman sat in the wuting room of 
one of the railway stations, with her tambourine upright 
upon her kuees, and her long and slender Angers inter- 
laced upon the upper edge of the disk of the instrument. 
Her profile, defined clearly in the electric light, was a fine 
one: a slightly retreating forehead, an aquiline nose, 
straight, positive lips, not too thin, — perhaps not quite thin 
enough for the distinguished forehead and nose, — a deli- 
cately curved chin,, and a full white neck. The poke bonnet 
of the Array was entirely becoming to such a profile. And 
how intently the eyes, which, in the uncertain glare of the 
electric light, appeared to be a deep gray, gazed forward at 
nothing at all ! It was the fac« of a nun, perhaps, but of a 
nun plwi fire and lil>erty. With all her rapt contemplation 

' From The Lltleaer in the Town, by Joseph E. Chamberlin. 
Copyriglit, 199C. Published by MesHrs. Small, Maynard & Company. 
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of no one knows what, this Madonna of the Tambourine did 
not BO oonduct herself as to attract attention. She relaxed 
her attitude from time to time aa if in a certain defetenee to 
the bustling life about her. She even passed a word or two 
with a stooped-shouldered man Salvationist who sat beside 
her. But it was plaia that her thoughts were concentrated 
upon some theme or vision of her brain. 

In the first part of your theme, describe the posi- 
tion in which the man stood while you observed 
him, and suggest his general appearance by detaila 
of size, apparent age, and neat or careless attire. 
As this theme is to be pure description, details 
should not be given which could not be observed 
from your point of view; for instance, traits of 
character, habits, etc., should not be mentioned. 
Abstract expositions of character will be written 
later. Select particular details with the eye of a 
cartoonist, and use them with the skill of an artist 
to produce unity of impression. Comparisons and 
contrasts may be used to advantage. Try to de- 
scribe the man so clearly that he could be used 
later as a character in a story. 

Suggested subjects: An old bishop, with a fine scholarly 
face, seated by a window; An enthusiastic chorister leading 
the village choir ; A business man, neat and capable, seated 
at his desk ; A grandfather, contentedly seated by the fire 
place, smoking his evening pipe ; A patient workman eating 
his noonday lunch by his wheelbarrow ; An unhappy hired 
man standing by the gate; Apeddler; Afisherman; Ajanitor. 
. If you choose to describe the picture opposite page 22, 
imagine that you came upon this woman, as the ai-tist did, 
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seated in the dingy doorway. Try to give the effect of her 
hard foreign profile, and the riotous colors of her oostame. 
Notice the details : the cane, the broken bowl, and the hand- 
kerchief which evidently serves as a sling for her right arm. 

LESSON 13 
Short theme asaignment (Descriptive-narrative 
sketch) : Write a descriptive sketch of the coming 
of night or of the coming of day. 

Note. — The following is a similar assignment that may 
be substituted for the one above or used in addition to it : 
Write a. descriptive sketch of the coming of a storm, or of 
the coming and passing of a storm. 



SmrSET ON OKBAT SALT tAEX> 
On another night, there was a sunset of wondrous color. 
The sun, a gold ball, slid into the lake, leaving a sky of 
peaceful blue in which rested long, golden bars. Then the 
gold caught fire, and the heavens were afiame with color and 
light Above, on the beach, a horn blew out in joyous ex- 
ultant blasts. ' Gradually the rainbow colors faded, and the 
flaming cloud-streamers melted away. At last, there was 
left a sky of clear mauve, and out of its warm lig^t the great 
evening star shone radiant above the lake. Other stars came 
out dimly overhead. The dark, strong outline of the moun- 
taia slope cut the sky in a line of singular purity ; crickets 
chirred ; Uie peace of evening was upon the earth. A hush 
fell over all, and in the twilight calm the beautiful old 
hymu, " Nearer, my Qod, to Thee," came softly from the 
horn on the hillside. 

' My Swntner in a Mormon Village^ hy Florence A. Meniam. 
Coprright, Houghton Uifflin Company. 
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LESSON 14 



BzerdBe : Prepare for recitation the discussion of 
Modifiers, be^nning on page 309. 



LESSON 15 



Short theme assignment (Descriptive-narratiTe 
sketch) : Write a descriptive sketch about some 
service, entertainment, or ceremony that you have 
attended. 



THE PRBRCH SHOW 

The night was clear and glittering vith stars, and there 
was a crowd upon the marhet-place. They crowded in gap- 
ing delight around the tent of some atrolliug acrobata, where 
red and smoking lanterns lighted the performance that was 
just beginning. Boiling their muscular limbs in dirty wraps, 
and decorated from bead to foot with tawdry ruffles of fur, 
the athletes — four boyish ruffians with vulgar heads — were 
ranged in line before the painted canvas which represented 
their exploits. They stood there with their beads dow% 
their 1^8 apart, and tbeir muscular arms crossed upon their 
chests. Near them the marshal of the establishment, an 
old sub-officer, with the droopiug mustache of a brandy- 
drinker, belted in at the waist, a heart of red cloth on his 
leather breastplate, leaned on a pair of foils. The feminine 
attraction, with a rose in her hair, and a man's overcoat over- 
her ballet-dancer's dress, protecting her against the fresbnesa 
of the evening air, played at the same time with the cymbals 
and the big bass drum a desperate accompaniment to the 
three measures of a polka, always the same, which were mur- 

>From Ten TaUs by Fnuifois Coppde. Copyright, 1890, by 
Uuper & Brolhiwa. 
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dered b^ a blind daring {daffir ; and the lingmMter, a 
sort of Hercules, with the face of a gallay-filare, roaied out 
hifl furiona appeal in a load voioe. 

Suddenly the music oeased, and the crowd broke into 
zoars of laughter. The clown bad jost made his appearaDoe. 

He wore the ordinary costume of bis kind, the short vest 
and many-colored stockings of the peasants of the opera 
oomiqne, the three horns tamed backward, the red wig with 
its tumed-up queue and its butterfly on the end. He was a 
yoong man, but alas, his face, whitened with flonr, was al- 
ready seamed with vioe. Planting himself bef oi« the public, 
and opening hia mouth in a silly grin, he showed bleedii^ 
gums almost devoid of teeth. The ringmaster kicked him 
violently from behind. 

" Come in," he said, tranqnilly. 

Then the traditional dialogue, punctuated by slaps in the 
iaee, began between the mountebank and the clown, and the 
entire audience applauded these souyenirs of the olassio 
farce, fallen from the theater to the stage of the mountebank, 
the humor of which, coarse but pungent, seemed a drunken 
echo of the laughter of Moli^re. The olown exerted his low 
talent, throwing out some low jest, some immodest pun, to 
which his master, simulating a prudish indignatitm, responded 
by thumps on the head. But the adroit clown excelled in 
the art of receiving affronts. He knew to perfection how to 
bend his body like a bow under the impulse of a kick, and 
having received on one cheek a full-armed blow, he stuffed 
his tongue at once in that cheek and began to whine until a 
new blow passed the artificial swelling into the other cheek. 
Blows showered on him as thick as hail, and the flour <ki 
his face and the red powder of his wig, disappearing under 
a shower of slaps, enveloped him like a cloud. At last he 
exhausted all his resources of low scurrility, ridiculous con- 
tortions, grotesque grimaces, preteuded aches, falls at full 
length, etc., and the ringmaster, judging this gratuitous show 
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long enooi^ and that the public were sufficiently fascinated, 
sent him off with a final cuff. 

Then the music began again with such violence that the 
painted canvas trembled. The clown, having seized the sticks 
of a drum fixed on one of the beams of the scaffolding, 
mingled a triumphant rataplan with the bombardment of 
the bass dram, the cracked thunder of the cymbals, and the 
distracted wail of the clarinet. The ringmaster, roaring 
again with his heavy voice, announced that the show was 
about to begin, and, as a sign of defiance, he threw two or 
three old fencing gloves amoi^ his fellow- wrestlers. The 
crowd rushed into the tent, and soon only a small gtonp of 
loungers remained in front of the deserted stage. 

' This theme, like the last assignment, should be 
descriptive in chief purpose, but with an element 
of narration. Imagine that your theme is to be 
read by persous who never attended an entertain- 
ment or ceremony such as the one you describe. 
Try to tell about it so accurately and vividly that 
the readers can imagine exactly how everything 
looked, sounded, etc. If you wish to do ao, use the 
pronoun I or we. 

Suggested subjects: A Quaker church service; An old- 
fashioned prayer meeting; The exercises of a high school 
graduating class; My first circus; My first theater; Onr 
amateur theatrical entertainment ; Our last day at school j 
A wedding. 

LESSON le 

Short theme assignment (Descriptive-narrative 
sketch): Write a descriptive sketch of a person 
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showing the impression that you gradually received 
during a period of time ; for example, of a teacher 
during the first recitation period. 

Example: — 

THE BSAST OF BlntDIir> 

I was ratting, on a winter afternoon, in a Beoond-olass 
compartment of the Paris train. There vua one empt^ seat, 
and presently a French sailor got in and filled it, carrying 
his luggage in a bundle, — a heavy, thick young fellow, 
bolster-like in his dark blue clothes, and round cap with a 
dark-red fuzzy ball. He sat humped forward with a fist on 
either of his thighs ; and his leathery, shaven face, as of an 
ugly and neglected child, so motionless that there seemed no 
aotiTity at all in hie brain. Suddenly he coughed, long, 
almost silently, behind bis hand. 

The train started ; we settled down to sleep or read, but 
the sailor sat motionless, coughing now and then his smoth- 
ered, wheezing cough. 

At Amiens, a collector looked at our tickets, and demanded 
from the sailor the difference between a second and third class 
fare. He fumbled it slowly, sadly, out of an old leather purse. 

Again we started, but as though this incident had broken 
up his stoicism, the sailor stirred and spoke to me in French. 
He talked in a turgid, Flemish accent, not easy to under- 
stand, and at the end of every phrase dropped his lower lip as 
though he had spoken his last word. He was on his way — 
it seemed — from Dunkerqne to join his ship at Cherbourg; 
and this had been the last train he could catch to be in time. 
He had left his widowed mother without money, so that to 
pay this extra fare seemed terrible to him. For eighteen 
months he had been in foreign service — for eighteen days 
be had been at home ; and he was now going back, to serve 

' From A Motley, by John Galaworthy, Copyright, 1910, by 
Cbarlea Scribner'a Sons. 
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the remajndetof his timeonthe China station. His brother 
had been killed by the Japanese, accidentally, being taken 
for a Kussian. His father had been drowned oS Iceland, 
in the summer tishing. 

" I have a mother. I am the only one at home. She 
does not have a cent." 

It was his only perfect sentence, and, as he finished it, 
be spat. Then, seeing from the faces of the company that 
this was not the thing to do, he smeared it over with a slow, 
gritting movement of his foot. Looking up at me with hia 
little, deep-set eyes, he then said: " I am sick," and slowly : 
" Is the climate of China bad for the sick ? " 

I tried to reassure him, but he shook his head, and after 
a long pause, said again : " I have a mother. I am the only 
one at home. She does not have a cent." Tell me, his 
eyes seemed to ask, why are these things so? Why havel a 
mother who depends on me alone, when I am being sent 
away to die ? 

He rubbed his fists on Ms rounded thighs, then rested 
them; and so, humped forward over bis outspread arms, 
sat silent, staring in front of him with deep, dark, tiny eyes. 
He troubled me with no furthei speech; he had relieved 
his soul. And, presently, like a dumb, herded beast, patient, 
mute, carrying bis load, he left me at the terminus ; but it 
was long before I lost the memory of his face and of that 
chant of his : " I have a mother. I am the only one at 
home. She does not have a cent." 

The student is urged to write with care. Both 
form and content should be as good as he can make 
them. Every mark of punctuation should be dis- 
tinct, every word should be spelled correctly, every 
sentence should be grammatically correct and rhe- 
torically effective. If he makes a grammatical 
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error, he should study carefully the rule in Part lU 
to which the teacher refers him, that he may not 
make the error a second time. By being careful, a 
student can rapidly eliminate his habitual errors. 

Do not make'this theme merely an account of 
what the person did : let it be descriptive in chief 
purpose. It should show how your first impression 
gradually grew during a period of time, or how it 
gradually changed during a period of time. 

Suggested 9ubjecta: The impressioa of the new teacher 
vbich yoa g&ined dnring the first day or the first recitation 
period (what it was at first and how it grew or changed) ; 
The proud, reserved lady in the next pew, observed during 
a service that moved her greatly ; The impression of a per- 
son you received during his first call ; The impression of a 
workman which you got while you talked with him ; The 
new minister, observed during his first senuon ; The pack 
peddler, observed while he displayed his wares. 

LESSON 17 

Long theme assignment (Descriptive-narrative 
sketch) : Write a descriptive sketch which will 
contain a slight narrative element of action during 
a period of time. 

The teacher will determine when this theme will be 
due and how long it should be. Four pages might 
be a good length. It may be well to prepare and re- 
cite the next assignment while this is being written. 

The examples given in the last two assignments 
will illustrate what this theme should be. It should 
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differ only in length from the short themes of the 
last three assignments. Though the theme con- 
tains the narrative element of action during a 
period of time, the chief purpose should be to sug- 
gest how the thing appealed to the senses of the 
observer. Ferhape the most important thing to 
note is that the scene should change gradually so 
as to give the impression of one continuous period 
of time. Do not let the scene change abruptly; 
make it move steadily on. Unity of time is not 
determined by the length of the period of time, but 
by its oneness. 

Some attention must be given here to para- 
graphing. The paragraph is a mechanical de- 
vice to enable the reader to pause occasionally 
while following a long line of thought. In every 
long descriptive or narrative discoiurse there are 
places where the movement of the thought changes 
slightly, — where the coherencte is not so close as at 
other places : these are the places for paragraph in- 
dentation. This theme might well have three, four, 
or five paragraphs. The examples in the last two 
assignments illustrate the method of paragraphing. 

Suggested suhjeria: Aay of the subjects sn^ested for the 
last three short themes : Aa auction sale ; A pageant or a 
street carnival ; A fire, from the time it was first seen until 
only the smolderiug ruins remained; Our entrance into 
New York Harbor; A Salvation Army street meeting; A 
boat ride on the Wabash Biver; My walk down Main Street 
on Christmas eve ; My last walk over the old farm. 
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LESSON 18 

Exercise: Prepare for recitation the discuaaioti 
of Pronouns beginning on page 302. 

LESSON 19 
Short theme uslgnment (Descriptive-expository 
sketch) : Wnte a descriptive sketch of some place 
(such as a town, a city, or a section of country), 
giving its nature and naual appearance. Use the 
present tense. 



A Student't Thtme 
The tiny town of Plainrille is situated on the prairie lands 
of central Illinois. It is a self-satisfied little place, — a 
irorld unto itself. Its streets are olean and shady, and its 
rows of tiny cottages, painted bine, or pink, or even plwn 
white, have real porches and shining little windows. In 
pleasing contrast with the green trees are the whitewashed 
fences over which the women lean, limply as rag dolls, while 
they discasB snbjects domestic and social. The inhabitants 
point with pride to the frame schoolhonse and the pretty 
chnrch, the yard of which is dotted with white stones. The 
most important building of Plainville, however, is the gen- 
eral store and post office, for every class and o^anization of 
FlainviUe feels the influenoe of this social center : the aris- 
tocrats and the commoners, the educational society and the 
women's club, the sages and the fools. Here the farmer 
aristocrats mingle with the farm band commoners; here the 
women talk of hats and babies and church socials while 
they make petty purchases; and here seated on various 
boxes and barrels with all the dignity of kings, the sages 
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and the fools settle questions of state to the satisfaction of 
all. PlalDTille is apart from the smoke and confusiou and 
dissention of other places, and in its isolation is contentei]- 

DiscouTBe such as is assigned for this theme is 
sometimes called " generalized description." The 
time is general ; that is, the details were not per- 
ceived at a special time from a particular point of 
view, as is the case in pure description. The details 
belong to the thing at all times, and many of them, 
perhaps, can be learned only by long experience. 
Thus, if we speak of the climate of a place, the in- 
dustry of the people, and the value of the property, 
we give general details that could not be perceived 
directly through the senses. Such general details 
are expository details. A special study of exposi- 
tion (or explanation) will be made later, but it 
should be noted here that the present tense is 
usually used in exposition. The theme, like the 
example, niay contain a slight narrative element of 
generalized action. Habitual, or generalized, action 
should be expressed by the attributive verb, not by 
the pure verb and the participle; for example, say, 
" The people assemble at the store " : do not say, 
" are assembled," or ''are assembling." 

One purpose of this theme is to illustrate how a 
piece of diseoxu-se which is description in chief pur- 
pose may contain other kinds of discourse. 

Suggeateii subfeds : Orandfathet's garden; Mjr home 
town; Kenton Swamp } The Orand CaSon j Chinatown. 
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CHAPTER UI 
NASSATTVE WMTIHG 

LESSON 20 



The nature of narration has been indicated in 
previonB lessons. Like description, it deals with 
particular persons and things. Stories 
and histories are common fonns of narra- 
tion ; and it is to be noted that the words, etory and 
history, have the same derivation, and originally 
meant a recital of tohat occurred. Narration is that 
kind of compositltMi which relates what partichlar pec- 
sons or things did during a particular period of time. 

We have seen that it ie not easy to find a piece 
of discourse that is pure description. The same 
is true of narration. It ia difficult to find a story 
or a history that consists merely of a seriee of in- 
cidents ; there are usually descriptive and explana- 
tory details. In modem fiction description is 
practically a subordinate element ; but if the chief 
purpose of a piece of discourse is to relate what 
was done by particular persona or things during a 
particular period of time, we call the discourse 
Ttarrative. 
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Narration, like description, is Boraetimes written 
to appeal primarily to the intellect of the reader ; 
LitenuT ^^^ example, a ship captain may write in 
iTamtioa his log book merely an account of the facts 
of a voyage without an attempt to make the account 
interesting. A boy's diary is sometimes kept in the 
same way. The narrations that we shall write in this 
course, however, like the descriptions already writ- 
ten, will be literary; They must be written so as 
to appeal to the emotions of the reader, — to make 
him feel as we feel about the characters and their 
actions. We all know that a story told by one 
person may seem good, though it seems uninterest- 
ing when told by another person. The latter does 
not appeal to our imagination. The details that he 
gives seem to be only cold facts, and we suspect 
that hej himself, is not much interested in the 
story. But the former seems to enjoy telling 
the story, making it interesting to us by emphasiz- 
ing the details that interest him. In narration, as 
in description, the author must have a definite feel- 
ing about what he is to tell ; he must discover the 
particular details in the characters and the plot that 
cause him to feel as he does ; and finally, he must 
present those details so the reader or hearer will 
feel as he feels about the story. 

If one has a story to tell, he must at once choose 
the narrator of the story. This is called point of 
view, and is that which determines the emotional 
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tone of the story. Point of view in narration It the 
mental attitude of the one who Is represented as the 
narrator of the story. The author may H^n^are 
make the story a reminiscence by using Point of 
the point of view of the chief character ** 

or the pomt of view of a minor character. The 
author, himself, is represented as the chief character 
or the minor character in such stories, and he gives 
emotional tone to the story by suggesting to ihe 
reader how he felt and thought when the incidents 
occurred. The point of view of a character toho 
takea no part in the action is sometimes used, as 
when a sailor or a soldier is represented as the 
narrator of a story not about himself. This is a 
difficult point of view to use, for it is hard for an 
author to know how another person would think 
and feel and talk. A fourth point of view is called 
the impersonal point of view. When an author 
uses this form he tells the story without any nar- 
rator. The reader assumes that the author knew 
what the characters did and how the chief character 
diought and felt. This point of view is usually the 
best one for the unskilled writer. It is the point of 
view in the descriptive sketch, " The Two Clowns." 

THE BLBUEITTS OF HAKIUnOll 

The characters of a narrative are the actors who 
are the subject of the narrative. Narrative might 
be written about inanimate objects; but in such 
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narrative the character element would be of no im- 
portance, for there would be no real personality to 
present. In moat narrative that is worth 
reading, the characters are human beings, 
and their personality helps the reader to under- 
stand why the action took place. In most novels 
and short stories, the character element is more im- 
portant than any other. The student's narrative 
themes should have human beings for characters. 
If the student wishes, he may use one set of chai^ 
acters in several^ of his stories. An author often 
writes a series of stories using the same characters 
in different situations. 

Plot is the second element of narration. The 
plot of a oarratiTe is the action ; that is, the things 
tiiat happened. Often the word plot is 
used to imply a brief summary of the 
action. The plot of a good story may be given 
briefly in a single compound sentence, called the 
topic sentence, or the plot sentence ; thus, " I cheated 
in an examination and my teacher forgave me." 
The first clause of such a topic sentence may be 
developed into the first part of the story ; the last 
clause into the conclusion of the story. This kind 
of a sentence plot may be enlarged by the addition 
of other details of the action. The plot is complete 
when it contains all of the incidents. If descrip- 
tive and explanatory details are added to tiiis 
complete plot, the result is the finished story. 
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The following is a plot for a student's theme, 
given somewhat in detail : — 

HISS TOLSBIPS PROBLEM 

1. I oould not think of the anawer to a qucBtloD in aa 
examination. 

2. I was anxious to answer all of the qaestions, foe Tom 
had promised me a dollar if I made the highest mark in my 
class. 

3. By chance I saw the answer on a pupil's paper and 
copied it 

4. After I had given the paper to the teacher, Mias ToU 
sen, I realized for the first time what a wicked thing I had 
done. 

6. I went to her and confessed. 

6. She was pained to learn what I had done, for it was 
the rule Uiat a pupil who copied should be suspended from 
school. 

7. She questioned me and learned why I had cheated. 

8. She decided not to punish me according to the rule, 
but to forgive me and to trust me. 

^OTS. — It may be well for the teacher to have the students 
study a story and prepare an outline of the plot similar to 
the one given above. 

So far we have spoken of two elements of narrar 
tion, — character and plot. We have said that the 
author should handle these so as to make _ ^^ 
the reader feel as be, himself, feels about Back- 
them. This is sometimes accomplished by eround 
the use of a third element, which is called the setting, 
or the background of descriptive details. For ex- 
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ample, the emotional tone of a simple story of conn- 
try life may be heightened by descriptions of simple 
country scenes. Such a setting does for a story 
about what stage scenery does for a drama when 
it is acted. The literary device of making nature 
sympathize with the mood of the story is called " pa- 
thetic fallacy." The term, which originated with 
Ruskin, is misleading, for such a use of nature is 
a fallacy only when it seems artificial. It is natural 
for US to see the sunshine when we are happy, and 
it seems natural that there should be a great storm 
when Shakespeare's King Lear is mad. The student 
is cautioned not to use description, either of nature 
or of characters, unless it helps to make the story 
accomplish the purpose which he wishes it to 



Success in narration is dependent on an observ- 
ance of the laws of unity, proportion, proper ar- 
Oenend rangement, and coherence. The story 
principles should have unity. An unskillful nar- 
rator sometimes spoils a story by giving details 
not necessary to show why the story ends as it 
does. The parts should have proper proportion. 
The first part of a story should not be given in 
careful detail, and later parts so briefly that im- 
portant incidents are omitted. The arrangement 
of the incidents is also important. The first part 
of a good modem story usually gives the chief 
character, tells the situation in which he is placed. 
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and gives the, emotional tone of the story. Each 
incident that follows should be one step forward 
toward the end of the atory. If in the narrative it 
is necessary to refer briefly to an earlier action, use 
the past perfect tense ; thus, " Tom had promised 
me a dollar." The importance of arranging in- 
cidents so as to make the narrative, move steadily 
on, cannot be overemphasized. Finally, the law 
of coherence requires that the narrator should not 
pass abruptly from one part of the story to another. 
He should show the relation between the parts and 
make the narrative move smoothly. 

LESSON 21 

Short theme assignment : Write an account of 
an experience that you once had in school. I^et 
the theme show how you felt when the incident 
occurred. Use the pronoun / or we. 

Example : — 

CAOGHT 

A Student'* T^nx 

Onr teacher, Misa Beam, was a stooped little woman who 
wore glasses and always tiptoed round the room hunting for 
trouble. One day she was gliding about from desk to desk 
grading copy books. I kept my eye on her for a time, but 
finally, as I glanced around the room she was nowhere to be 
seen. I supposed of course that she had stepped into the 
hall, 30 I arose and, in a voice loud enough for all those 
about me to hear, said, " Where's Granny ? " 
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Just as I uttered the worda I turned my liead and sair 
her standing at my left ready to grade my copy book. My 
face turned crimson and great drops of perspiration stood 
upon my forehead, but she only smiled down upon me and 
said, " Is it too warm in the room for you, my dear ? " 

Since the purpose of literature is not to give 
facts, but to give truths, it is not essential that these 
reminiscences should hold strictly to facts. It is 
essential that they should show oonvincingly how a, 
persoQ may think and feel. However, you are 
most [likely to write a theme that will seem true 
to life if you base the story upon an experience 
that made a definite impression upon you. Use 
your imagination to change the facts so that the 
story will give the reader the impression of child- 
hood which you feel to be true. 

Do not make hard work for yourself by trying 
to find unusual experiences. The homely incidents 
of schooldays and childhood are good material if 
they are colored with the emotions of schooldays 
and childhood. The well deserved punishment. The 
embarrassing accident, The defeated attempt, The 
undeserved condemnation, The hard-earned triumph. 
The sorrow for a departing comrade. The regret that 
came loith the last day of school, — these and similar 
subjects are of interest to every one if they are re- 
produced in their early simplicity and seriousness. 
Life is made up of such experiences, and art has no 
better material with which to work. 
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You will note that the point of view in theae 
themes should be that of the chief character or 
that of a minor character. 

Suggetted sentence plots : We had a Taleotine box, and I 
was delighted with the red and fellow valentine that I car- 
ried home ; I was ashamed ctf my red sunbonnet, bat when my 
teacher Bud it was pretty SJid sensible I was proud of it ; 
We went ooasting at noon and returned late for Bohool ; I had 
thought it would be a pleasure to move to a distant state, but 
when the time came to go I was sad ; I gave a penny to my 
teacher and was delighted by her expression of pleasure ; I 
whispered to a little girl and had to sit with her ; I made a 
cornstalk fiddle and my teacher compelled me to play on it. 

LESSON 22 

Exercise : Prepare for recitation the discussion, 
The Verb : Miscellaneous, beginning on page 297. 

LESSON 23 

Short theme assig^nment : Write a reminiscence 
based on some incident in your experience. 



THI 8TOIIB WHAKF1 

There was a salt-marsh that bounded part of the mill- 
pond, on the edge of which, at high water, we used to 
stand to fish for ininnowB. By much trampling we bad 
made it a qu^mire. My proposal was to build a wharf 
there, fit for us to stand upon, and I showed my com- 

1 From Autobiography, by Benjamin Fmnklin. Published by 
Giim and Company. 
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rades a large heap of stones, which were iDtended for a 
new house near the marsh, and which wonid very well suit 
our purpose. Accordingly, in the evening, when the work- 
men were gone, I assembled a number of my playfellows, 
and working with them diligently like so many emmets, 
sometimes two or three to a stone, we brought them alt 
away and built our little wharf. The next morning the 
workmen were surprised at missing the stones, which were 
foand in our wharf. Inquiry was made after the removers. 
We were discovered and oompluned of. Several of us were 
corrected by our fathers; and, though I pleaded the use- 
fulness of the work, mine convinced me that nothing was 
useful which was not htmest. 

Before writing your theme you will do well to 
read again the discussion in the last lesson, for 
this theme ia to be like the one assigned in that 
lesson except that this reminiscence need not be 
one of schooldays. 

SuggvKted sentence jiot» : 1 earned the money to buy a 
Ijet rabbit and proudly carried him hume in my arms ; We 
were locked in while ])laying in the attic and grandfather 
came to our rescue ; I ran away to go fishing and fell into 
the water; I lost my nickel but the conductor did not put 
me off the car; We planted a penny but it would not grow; 
I dissected my doll and discovered that it could not be put 
together again; We drove the kittens as race horses and 
grandfather rebuked us ; I ran away to the little circus 
one stormy night and the wind blew the teut down on me. 

LESSON 24 

Short theme assignment : Write a reminiscence, 
one and a half or two pages in length, in whidi 
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there will be direct discourse. Use the pronoun / 
or we. 

ExatKpte: — 

THB SIEGE OF TBB PSBUDO TOOTH 

A StudenPi Theme 

I vas jealous because Elizabeth Ann and Mary Ellen had 
Dew ribbons aod shoes aod I had received nothing. While 
I vas sulking in the playroom, the door opened and Eliza- 
beth Ann stuck her head in. 

" I say, John," she s^d coqnettishly, " come out and play 
with us." 

" What* er you going to play ? " I demanded gruffly, with- 
out looking at her. 

" We're going to have a tea party, and you're to be my 
beau, and Mary Ellen is to be the chaperon." 

" What'er you going to have to eat ? " I asked. 

"Craokera and water," she responded, 

"People don't have crackers and water at tea parties," I 
remarked sarcastically. 

"Well, I guess we can im^ine, can't we?" retorted 
Elizabeth, her blue eyes snapping and her black braids 
sticking out a trifle stiller. " Are you going to come ? " 

" Aw, go on ! " I said. " Girls are too tame to play with. 
I'm going to read 'Treasure Island.'" 

" We always play pirate with you," she said frostily. 
"We won't the next time." 

I had not forgotten the new ribbons and shoes, so I rolled 
my gum to one side of my mouth and, turning suddenly on 
her, growled out, " Can't you see I've got the toothache ? 
A fellow can't eat when he's got the toothache, can he ? " 

" Oh ! " retorted Elizabeth, " why didn't you say that in 
the first place ! " and she slammed the door and disap- 
peared. 
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Ait«T ahe was gone I began to feel a little sorry. After 
all, it waa rather doll up there all by myself. They were 
playing directly under the window, so I went to it and 
looked out. And what did I see ! Instead of crackers and 
water, there were pink-ioed cakes, steaming cocoa, and pep- 
permints. I felt like bumping my head gainst the watL 
Finally I resolved to go down and stroll by them in the hope 
that they might invite me to join them. 

But as I approached, a cunning light flashed up in Eliza- 
beth Ann's eyes, and she said knowingly, " Arent you sorry, 
John, that you've got the toothache? Ton know, a fellow 
can't eat when he has the toothache." 

I saw that my scheme had failed, so I pretended not to 
hear her and walked by, whistling and trying to look un- 
concerned. But I resolved that next time I would locate 
my pain more judiciously. 

Before writing this theme, read again the dis- 
cussion of the punctuation of direct quotations, 
(Rule 18). It will also be well to examine the 
punctuation and paragraphing of direct discourse 
in any well printed novel. 

Editors usually urge their contributors to use 
direct discourse in fiction. If it is successfully 
handled it gives vividness to the characters and 
seems to add action to the story. In a story, as in 
real life, we often want to hear a person talk before 
we form a definite opinion of him. It takes close 
observation to detect the particular details that 
make one person's language differ from that of 
another, and it takes thought and imagination to 
write narration in which the characters will think 
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and speak in a way appropriate to them. Do not 
choose characters that use bad English, except^ per^ 
hsips, in a few characteristic expressioDS. 

Suggested sentence plats: We picked the goslings, aod 
grandfather explained the difference between goslings and 
geeae ; I wore a borrowed dress and had reason to regret 
that I did so ; We stole the neighbor boy's pup and mother 
compelled ns to return it; I played doctor and gave so 
much medicine that the real doctor had to be called. 

SvggeiOed titUa: The Bee-Hive Tragedy j The Bird 
Borial ; The New Ax ; Flaying Visitor. 

LESSON 25 

Exerdse: Prepare for recitation the discussion 
of the coordination and the subordination of 
thoughts, beginning on pa^e 316. 

LESSON 26 

Short theme assignment : Write a theme of any 
kind that has been assigned ; that is, a description 
on a subject of your own choosing, a descriptive 
sketch, or a reminiscence. 

LESSON 27 

Long theme assignment : Write a reminiscence. 
Use the pronoun / or we. 

Note. — The teacher will decide how long the theme 
should be and when it will be due. Four or five pages might 
be a good length for a high school theme. It may be well to 
prepare the next alignment while this theme is being 
written. 
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This theme may be written with or without di- 
rect diacourse. It should be similar in style to the 
short reminiscences although its greater length 
will demand a more complicated plot. The theme 
should not be a series of incidents connected only 
by the time of their occurrence^ for example, the 
description of a picnic or of a journey should not 
be used, for it would form only a rambling chrono- 
logical narrative, not a unified story. 

Like the short reminiscences, the story should be 
the development of a sentence plot. The first part 
should introduce the characters and show their situa- 
tion at the beginning of the action. The common 
errorin students' themes is that they do not move for- 
ward. A student often begins in the middle of the 
story and then tells what happened previous to that 
time. The student should start at the beginning of 
the action and then make the story move on steadily 
to the end. If it is necessary to refer briefly to 
previous action he should use the past perfect tense. 

The story should not be padded with unnecessary 
details. Description is good in a story only when 
used as a setting or background to explain the plot or 
to emphasize the emotional tone of the story. Of 
course the characters should demand and hold our 
interest and sympathy. It is best to omit both in- 
troduction and conclusion ; modern story writers 
plunge at once into the action, ending the story 
when the action ends. 
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Sugge»ted sentence plots : I played sick and had to pa; 
the doctor's bill ; I earned an admiBsion ticket to the circus 
and did not get m; ticket ; I ran away from grandmother 
and returned in disgrace; I risited the farm for the last 
time and realized how much I loved the old place ; I escaped 
from the room to which mother had sent me but I returned 
to tell her what I had done ; Grandfather offered us the red 
calf if we would do the chores and we got the calf though 
we did not earn it. 

Suggested tUlee: The New Boots; Stolen Letters; The 
Kew Red Wagon; The Rebellion in Number Six; Being the 
Leading Lady ; My First Beau ; The Escape of the Prisoner ; 
The Lost Babbit. 

LESSON 38 

Exercise: Prepare for recitation the discussion 
of the coordination and the subordination of 
thoi^ht elements, beginning on page 323. 

LESSON 29 

Short theme assignment: Write a reminiscence 
using the pronoun you with the significance of the 
pronoun /. 

Example : — 

THE GUHHT-01TH ' 

When your insides said, it would be a long time before 
dinner, and your mouth watered, and you stood on a chair 
by the pantry shelf with your hand on a brown jar, and 
when Lizabeth found you there, you could tell by just look- 

< From In the lUoming Glme, by Ro; Rolfe Gilaon. Copyright, 
1902, by Harper gt Brothers. 
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ing at h«r face that abe was verj good that day, and that 
she loved Mother better than she did you. So yoti knev 
without even thinking abont it that you were very bad, and 
you did not love anybody at all, and your heart quaked 
within you at Lizabeth's simctity. But there was a last 
resort. 

"Lizabeth, if you tell," — you mumbled awfully, point- 
ing at her an uncanny forefinger dripping preserves — " if you 
tell,a great big black Crummy-gum'U get you when it's dark, 
and he'll pick out your eyes and gnaw your ears off, and 
he'll keep one paw over your mouth, so you can't holler, and 
when the blood comes — " 

Lizabeth quailed before you. She began to cry. 

"You won't tell, wfU you?" you demanded, fiercely, 
making eyes like a Gummy'^m and showing your white 
teeth. 

"No-o-o," wailed Lizabeth. 

" Well, stop crying, then," you commanded, sucking your 
sirupy fingers. 

" If you cry, the Gummy-gum'U come and get you 
ttowt" 

Lizabeth looked fearfully over her shoulder and stopped. 
By that time your fingers were all sucked, and the cover 
was back on the jar, and you were saved. But that night 
when Mother and Father came home, you watched Lizabeth, 
and lest she should forget, you made the eyes of a Oummy- 
gum, when no one but Lizabeth saw. Mother tucked you 
both into bed and kissed you and put out the light Then 
Lizabeth whimpered. 

" Why, Lizabeth," said Mother from the dark. 

Quick as a flash you snuggled up to Lizabeth's side. 

" The Gummy-gum'll get you if you don't stop," you 
whispered, warningly — but with one dismal wail Lizabeth 
was out of bed and in Mother's arms. Then you knew all 
was over. 
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In this example the author uses the pronoun y<m 
with the significance of the pronoun /; that is, he 
refers to an incident, real or imaginary, in his own 
experience. Though he says " you," he means " I." 
The reminiscences of previous lessons could be 
changed to this form by the substitution of you for 
/ or xoe. 

Suggested senleiux plots : You broke mother's blue pitcher 
and tried unaucceBa fully to repair it ; You baked a cake for 
father and he did not like it; You traded knives and were 
not satisfied with the one you got ; You made war on the 
geese and bad to call on grandfather for reinforcements. 

LESSON 30 

Short theme assignment : Write a story about 
one page in length. Use the impersonal point of 



THE SHADOW OF A TS&OEDT' 

The screw was loose which secured the iron foot of 
Emmy Lou's desk to the floor. 2fow the front of one desk 
formed the seat to the next. 

Muscles, even in the atmosphere of a Miss Lizzie's rigid 
discipline, sometimes rebel. The little girl sitting in front 
of Emmy Lou was given to spasmodic changes of posture, 
causing unexpected upheavals of Emmy Lou's desk. 

On one of these occasions Emmy Lou's ink bottle went 

I From Emmy Lou, by George Madden Martin. Copyright, 19p2, 
by S. S. McClure Company. PnbUshed by Donbleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 
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over. It wu copybook hoar. That one's apron, beantiful 
with much fine ruffling, should be ruined, was a small mat- 
ter whea Mie's trial paper had been straiglit in the path of 
the fiood. Neither was Emmy Lou's condition of digital 
helplessness to be thought of, although it did seem as if all 
great Neptune's ocean and more might be needed to make 
those little fingers white again. Sponges, slate rags, and 
neighborly solicitude did what they could. But the trial 
paper was steeped indelibly past redemption. 

Still not a word from Kiss Lizzie. Only a cold and pro- 
longed survey of the scene, only an entire suspension of ac- 
tion in the Fourth Keader room while Miss Lizzie waited. 

AtlastEmmy Lou was ready to resume work. She raised 
a timid and deep-dyed hand, and made known her need. 

" Please, I have no trial paper." 

Hiss Lizzie's lips unclosed. Had she w^ted for this? 
" Then," siud Hiss Lizzie, " you will stay after school." 

Emmy Lou's heart burned and the color slowly left her 
cheeks. 

It was something besides Emmy Lou that looked straight 
out of Emmy Lou's eyes at Miss Lizzie. It was Judgment. 

Mias Lizzie was not fair. 

Emmy Lou did not reach home until dinner was long 
over. She had first to cover four slips of trial paper and 
half a page in her book with upward strokes fine and bair- 
like, and downward strokes black and heavy. Emmy Loii 
ate her dinner alone. 

At supper she spoke. Emmy Lou generally spoke con- 
clusions and, unless pressed, did not enter Into the processes 
of her reasoning. 

" I don't want to go to school auy more." 

■ Point of view is discussed in I^esson 20. 

The reminiscence is a story from the point of 
view of one of the characters in the atory. In this 
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theme, the student, instead of saying " I " or " we" 
or " you," will say *' John," " Mary," " he," " she," 
etc. ; that is, he will use the impersonal point of view. 

This theme should not be anecdotal in character. 
Anecdotes usually end in some witty saying or un- 
expected action. This theme should contain a uni- 
fied plot which will end in a logical and expected 
action. You may find it easier to use a personal 
experience as material, developing it in the form of 
a remiQiscence and then substituting a name, such 
as John, or Mary, for the pronoun /. 

SuggeiUed sentence plots: Jimmy was punished Id school 
and little sister did not tell ; Elizabeth and Sue, iu fancy 
costume, called on grandmother, and unexpectedly met 
mother ; Jimmy had a longing for watermelon and eueoun- 
tered the farmer in the patch; John took Mary with him 
when he went fishing and she let the fish escape ; May stole 
a Christmas card that she might have a present for her 
teacher, and later she asked that the card be given back 
because it waa stolen. 

Or ■write a atari/ about the picture on the opposite page. 
Make up your own plot or use the following : Peter, deep in 
reverie, was blowing soap bubbles on the little stone balcony 
outside his father's studio; suddenly he was startled by on 
exclamation from the street below : one of his bubbles had 
bounded merrily down, only to burst on the dignilied nose 
of the mayor. 

LESSON 31 

Exercise: Prepare for recitation the discussion 
of Tense, beginning on page 290. 
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Shatt theme aMignmeDt : Write a theme of any 
kiod tbat has been aasigned. 



Short thane assigninent: Write a short story 
UBiDg the impersonal point of view. Use direct 
diflcourBe. 



THB SWEBTIUO* 

Towardt eremiig once as John waa going along the road 
home with tome Btalks of sweet-fl^ ia his haod, he met a 
carnage, which stopped opposite to him ; he also stopped 
and bowed, as country boys used to bow in John's day. A 
lady leaned from the canine, and said, 

" What have yon, little boy ? " 

She seemed to be the most beautiful woman John had 
ever seen j with light hair, dark, tender eyes, and a sweet 
smile. There was that in her gracious mien and in her 
dress which reminded John of the beautiful castle ladies, 
with whom he was well acquainted in books. He felt tbat 
be knew her at once, and he also seemed to be a sort of 
young piince himself, though he did not look much like one. 
But of his own appearance he thought oot at all, as he replied 
to the lady's question, without the least embarrassment, 

" It's sweet-dag stalk ; would you like some ? " 

" Indeed, I should like to taste it," said the lady, with a 
most winning smile. " I used to be very fond of it when I 
was a little girl," 

' Prom Being a Bog, by Charles Dudley Warner. Copyright, 
ISTT. Published by Houghton Hifflin Company. 
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John was delighted that the lady shoold like sneet-flag, 
and that she was pleased to aooept it ^m him. He thought 
himself that it was about the best thing to eat he knew. 
He banded up a large buueh of it The lady took two or 
three stalks, and when she was about to return the rest, 
John said, 

"Please keep it all, ma'am. I can get lots more. I know 
where if g ever so thick." 

" Thank you, thank you," said the lady ; and as the car- 
riage started she reached oat her hand to John. He did not 
understand the motion, uatil he saw a cent drop in the road 
at his feet Instantly all his illusion and his pleasure van- 
ished. Something like tears were in his eyes as he shouted, 

" I don't want your cent. I don't sell HtLgl " 

John was mortified. " I suppose," he ssid, " she thought 
I was a sort of beggar boy. To think of aellii^ Sag [ " 

This theme should be like the one assigned in 
Lesson 30, except that direct discourse should be 
used. . li you can imagine your characters clearly 
enough to tell how they would think and talk, you 
can make your stories more effective with direct 
than indirect discourse. Do not whte dialect 
stories, and never allow the characters to use bad 
English, except in a few characteristic expressions. 

Sv^geited sentence piots : Qeorge and Will ruined mother's 
flower garden when they played war and grandfather helped 
them to repair the damage ; Claia and Edith made a rag 
dummy with which to frighten grandfather, but they did 
not frighten him ; The twins' goat got into the old colored 
man's garden and they had to pay damages; Jimmie re- 
turned the roses whloh he had stolen from Aunt Betsy when 
Oeorge told him she wanted them for her eick father, and 
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Bhe called him a thief and gave him a doughnut ; Mary and 
John tried ta cheat the ragman, but they failed. 

LESSON 34 

Exercise: Prepare for recitation the discussion 
of Defioitions in Diction, beginning on page 335. 



^ort theme assignment (NarratiTe-expository 
sketch) : Write a generalized reminiscence (real or 
imaginary) which will show how you were enter- 
tained when you were a child. If you wish, you 
may use the pronoun you with the significance of 
the pronoun / or we. 



m orahdmother's up> 

Grandmother's Sunday lap was not so fine as her other 
ones to lie in. Her Monday lap, for instance, was soft and 
gray, and there were no texts to disturb your reveries. 
Then G-raudmother would stop her knitting to pinch your 
cheek and say, " You don't love Grandmother." 

" Yes, I do." 

" How much ? " 

" More'n tonguecantell. What is a tongaeoantell, 
Grandmother ? " 

And while she was telling you she would be pokii^ the 
tip of her finger into the soft of your jacket, so that you 
doubled up suddenly with your knees to your chin ; and 
while you guarded your ribs a funny spider would orawl 

> From /n Ote Morning Glow, by Roy Rolfe Gilsoa. Copyright, 
1902, by Harper Se Brothers. 
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down the b«ok of your neck j and when you chaaed the 
spider out ot your collar it would suddenly creep under 
your chin, or there would be a. panic in the ribs again. By 
that time you were nothing but wriggles and giggles and 
little cries. 

"Dont, Grandmother; you tickle." And Oraudniothei 
would pause, breathless as yourself, and say, " 0&, iny I " 

"'Sow you must do it some more, Orandmother," you 
would urge, but she would shake her head at you and go 
back to her knitting. 

A generalized reminiscence difEera from the rem- 
iniscences that you have written, in that it is an 
account of an action that you repeated many times : 
it 18 not an account of what you did at one particu- 
lar time. Pure description and pure narration 
deal with particular material ; — with particular 
characters, a particular place, and a particular 
time. Writing in which the material is general is 
exposition or argumentation. Moat discourse, as 
we have learned, is not entirely of one kind, but it 
may be classified, according to its chief purpose, as 
descriptive, narrative, expository, or argumenta- 
tive. This theme will not be pure narration, for 
it will contain a general time element ; but the in- 
terest of the reader or hearer is chiefly in the 
characters and what they did, therefore the theme 
will be a narration in chief purpose. This theme 
resembles that assigned in Lesson 19. 

This theme should describe a single thing that 
was done to entertain you ; not several things. The 
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theme Aonld show clearly that yon are not tell- 
iDg about a particular time. Such words aa often, 
alioays, someiimex, freqmnHy, and generally m&y 
be used to show that the time wa« generaL The 
word would may also be used, as in the example, to 
show that the action was not that of a particular 
time (see Rule 33 c). The theme may contain 
descriptive material to show the character of the 
one who entertained you. 

Suggeitfd subjects: How uncle Joliu used to take me 
fishing; How grandfatlier used to make shadovs on the 
wall; Hot big brother nsed to make willow whistles for 
qb; How father and mother used to prepare the Christmas 
tree for us on Christmas eve ; How our teacher nsed to en- 
tertain us OD S^nt Valentine's Day; How the hired man 
used to teach ns to ride horseback ; How Aunt Jane nsed 
to tell me the story of the pigs ; How mother used to pop 
corn for us on winter evenings. 

Or form, your tttny from tke pieture on the opposite page. 
Imagine that yon are young Walter Baleigh ; tell how you 
and your chum used to go to the beach to sail your toy 
caravel and how the earringed sailor used to tell you won- 
derful tales about the land across the western sea. Gire 
an idea of the marvelous stories he totd and of your rapt 
attention. 

LESSON 36 

Exercise : Prepare for recitation the first three 
pages of the discussion of Misused Words and 
Phrases, beginning on page 339. 
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liESSON 37 



%ort theme assignment: Write a generalized 
reminiscence which will show how you used to 
entertain yourself, or how you and others used 
to entertain yourselves. 



PLATnrO CATXKPnjJUt' 

Antoinette and I used to play that we were c&terpill&ts. 
We would crawl along painfully on the ground on our knees 
and Btomacba, seeking for leaves to eat. Then we would 
pretend that an irresistible drowsiness benumbed our senses, 
and we would lie down in some corner under the branches, 
corering our heads with our white aprons ; we were chrys- 
alides in coooons. 

This state lasted, more or less, for a long time, and we 
were so engrossed with our r&le of insects in metamorphosis 
that one might have beard such words as these spoken in 
tones of entire conviction : 

" Do you think you will be able to fly soon ? " 

" Oh, it won't be long this time. ... I can feel them on 
my shoulders already; they are about to unfold," — refer- 
ring to wingB, of course. 

Finally we would wake up, stretch ourselves without 
saying a word, and suddenly begin to run lightly here 
and diere, holding with our hands the corners of our white 
pinafores, making them flutter like wings. We would run 
and run, chasing each other, then flying away hither and 
thither in sharp, fantastic curves, stooping to smell every 
flower, to imitate the restlessness of butterflies, 

' From The RomarKe of a Child, by Pierre Loti, translated 
by Mary L. Watkins. Copyright, 1891, by Rand, McNaDy & 
Company. 
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This theme should be similar to the one assigned 
in the last lesson. The time should be general, but 
the interest of the reader will probably be directed 
jHimarily to what the characters did ; that is, the 
theme will probably be narrative in chief purpose. 
However, if yon tell how you used to play a game, 
the reader might be diiefly iuterested iu learning 
how to play the game : in that case the theme 
would be, for the reader, more exposition than nar- 
ration. It is intended that the student should give 
a hteraiy tone to the theme and direct the interest 
of the reader to what the characters did; that is, 
that he should make the theme primarily narration. 
The exposition, or explanation, of a process will be 
reserved for a later theme. 

Stiggeited ambjects : How I naed to dress the cat ; How I 
used to ioi&gine things at night ; How we ased to play in the 
leaves, build houses, build dams, sail boats, or pla; in the 
attic; How we used to play JaU, Old Witch, Touch Ball, 
Blind Man's Bnff, Blackmao, Old Black Tom, Three Deep, 
Fair, Cars, Indian, School, Circus, Store, Church, Hospital, 
or Bear. 



Short theme assignment : Write a theme of any 
kind that has been assigned. 

X.ESSON 39 

Loi^ theme assignment:' Write a story using 
the impersonal point of view. 

» Review Lmsou 20 and the diacuasion iq Lesson 27. 
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NoTC.-~Tbe teacher should determine the approximate 
length of this theme. Five pi^s might be a good length 
for the story if it is written by high school stndeiits. 



A UTTLE FBHOniTB CASABUHCA' 

One awful day, at the close of the first week, the Large 
Lady made discovery that while to Emmy Lou "d-o-g" 
might sjiell " dog," and " f-r-o-g " might spdl " frog," Emmy 
Lou could not find either on a printed page, and, further, 
could not tell wherein they differed when found for her. 
Sorely perplexed within herself as to the proper course to be 
pursued, in the sight of fifty-nine other First Readers, she 
pointed a condemning forefinger at the miserable little ob- 
ject standing in front of her platform, and said, " You will 
Stay after school, Emma Louise, that I may examine further 
into your qualifications for this grade." 

Now Emmy Lou had no idea what it meant — "examine 
further into your qualifications for this grade." It might 
be the form of puuishment in vogue for the chastisement of 
the members of the First Eeader. But " stay after school" 
she did understand, and her heart sank, and her little 
breast heaved. 

It was then past the noon recess. In those days, in that 
particular city, school closed at half-past one. At last the 
bell for dismissal had rung. The Large Lady, arms folded 
across her bombazine bosom, had faced the class, and with 
awesome solemnity had already enunciated, "Attention!" 
and sixty little people had sat up straight, when the door 
opened, and a teacher from the floor above came in. 

At her whispered confidence, the Large Lady left the 
room hastily, while the strange teacher, with a hurried 

I Prom £miny£ou, by George MaddenMartin. Copyright, 1902, by 
8. S. McClure Co- FobUsbed by Doubleday, Page & Company. 
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"One — two — three i maich out quietly, cMldten," turned, 
and followed her. And Emmy Lou, left sitting at her desk, 
saw through gathering tears the line of First Beadere wind 
around the room and file out the door, the sound of their 
departing footsteps along the bare corridors and down the 
echoing stairway coming back like a knell to her sinking 
heart. Then class after olass from above inarched past the 
door and on its clattering way, while voices from outside, 
shrill with the joy of the release, came up through the open 
windows in talk, in laughter, together with the patter of 
feet on the bricks. Then as these familiar sounds grew 
fewer, fainter, farther away, some belated footsteps went 
eoholt^ throi^h the building, a door slammed somewhere 
— then — silence. 

Emmy Lou waited. ShB wondered how long it would 
be. There was watermelon at home for dinner ; she had 
seen it borne in, a great striped promise of ripe and juicy 
lusoiousness, on the marketman's shoulder before she came 
to school. And here a tear, long gathering, splashed down 
the pink cheek. 

Still that awesome personage presiding over the fortunes 
of the First Beaders fiuled to return. Perhaps this was 
" the examination into — into — "Emmy Lou could not re- 
member what — to be left ia this big, bare room with the 
flies droning and bumming in lazy circles up near the ceil- 
ing. The forsaken desks, with a forgotten book or slate left 
here and there upon them, the pegs around the wall empty 
of hats and bonnets, the unoccupied chair upon the plat- 
form — Emmy Lou gazed at these with a sinking sensation 
of desolation, while tear followed tear down her chubby face. 
And listening to the flies and the silence, Emmy Lou be- 
gan to long for even the Bombazine Presence, and dropping 
her quivering countenance upon her arms folded upon the 
desk she sobbed aloud. But the time was long, and the day 
was warm, and the sobs grew slower, and the breath began 
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to come in loDg-drawn, quiTering Btglis, and the next Emmy 
Lou knew she was sitting upright, tiembliog in eveiy limb, 
and some one coming up the stairs — she oonld bear the slow, 
heavy footfalls, and a moment after she saw The Man — the 
Becess Han, the low, blaok-bearded, blaok-browed, scowling 
Han — with the broom across his shoulder, reach the hall- 
way, and make toward the open doorway of the First- 
Beader loom. Emmy Lou held her breath, stiffened her 
little body, and — waited. But The Man pausing to light 
his pipe, Emmy Lou, in the sudden respite thus afforded, 
slid in a trembling heap beneath the desk, and on hands 
and knees went crawling across the floor. And as Uncle 
Michael came in, a moment after, broom, pan, and feather 
duster in hand, the last flattering edge of a little pink 
dress was disappearing into the depths of the big, empty 
coal box, and its sloping lid was lowering upon a flaxen 
head and a cowering little figure crouched within. Uncle 
Michael having put the room to rights, sweeping and dust- 
ing, with many a rheumatio groan in accompaniment, closed 
the windows, and going out, drew the door after him and, 
as was his custom, locked it. 

Meanwhile, at Emmy Lou's home, the elders wondered. 
" You don't know Emmy Lou," Aunt Cordelia, round, plump, 
and cheery, insisted to the lady visitor spending the day ; 
"Emmy Lou never loiters." 

Annt Katie, the prettiest aunty, cut off a thick round of 
melon as they arose from the table, and put it in the refrig- 
erator for Emmy Lou. " It seems a joke," she remarked, 
"such a baby as Emmy Lou going to school anyhow; but 
then she has only a square to go and come." 

But Emmy Lou did not oome. And by half-past two Annt 
Louise, the youngest auntie, started out to find her. But 
as she stopped on the way at the houses of all the neigh- 
bors to inquire, and ran around the corner to Cousin Tom 
Macklin's to see if Emmy Lou could be there, and then. 
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being but a few doors off, went oq around that oomer 
to Gonsin Amanda's, the school house, when she finally 
reached it, waa locked up, with the blinds down at every 
front window as if it had closed its eyes and gone to sleep. 
Uncle Michael had a way of cleaning and locking the front 
of the building first, and going in and out at the back doors. 
But Aunt Louise did not know this, and, anyhow, she was 
sure that she would find Emmy Ijou at home when she got 
there. 

But Emmy Lou was not at home, and it being now well 
on in the afternoon. Aunt Katie and Aunt Louise and the 
lady visitor and the cook all started out in search, while 
Aunt Cordelia sent the house-boy down town for Uncle 
Charlie. Just as Uncle Charlie arrived — and it was past 
five o'clock by then — some of the children of the neighbor- 
hood, having found a small boy living some squares off who 
confessed to being in the First Reader with Emmy Lou, 
arrived also, with the small boy in tow. 

" She didn't know ' dog ' from ' frog ' when she saw 'em," 
stated the small boy, with the derision of superior ability, 
" an' teacher, she told her to stay after school. She was 
settin' there in her desk when school let out, Emmy Lou 
waa." 

But a big girl of the neighborhood objected. "Her 
teacher went home the minute school was ont," she de- 
clared. " Isn't the new lady, Mrs. Samuels, your teacher ? " 
this to the small boy. " Well, her daughter, Lettie, she's in 
my room, and she was sick, and her mother came up to our 
room and took her home. Our teacher, she went down and 
dismissed the First Readers." 

"I don't care if she did," retorted the small boy. "I 
reckon I saw Emmy Lou settin' there when we came away," 

Aunt Cordelia, pale and tearful, clutched Uncle Charlie's 
arm. " Then she's there. Brother Charlie, locked ap in that 
dreadful place — my precious baby — " 
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** Pshair I " said Cncle Charlie. 

But Aunt Cordelia was wringing her hands. " You don't 
know Emmy Lou, Charlie. If she was told to stay, she has 
stayed. She's looked up in that dreadful place. What shall 
we do, my baby, my precious baby — " 

Aunt Katie was iu tears, Aunt Louise in tears, the cook in 
loud lamentation, Aunt Cordelia fast vexing upon hysteria. 

The small boy from the First Header, legs apart, hands 
in knickerbocker pockets, gazed at the crowd of irresolute 
elders with scornful wonder. "What you wanter do," 
stated the small boy, " is to find Uncle Michael ; he keeps 
the keys. He went past my house a while ago, going home. 
He lives in Kose Lane Alley. 'Taint muoh outer my way," 
condescendingly ; " I '11 take you there." And meekly they 
followed in his footsteps. 

It was dark when a motley throng of uncle, aunties, visits 
ing lady, neighbors, and children went climbing the cavem- 
ons, echoing stairway of the dark school building behind the 
toiling figure of the skeptical Uncle Michael, lantern in hand. 

" Ain't I swept orer every inch of this here schoolhouse 
myself and carried the trash out in a dustpan ? " grumbled 
Uncle Michael, with what inference nobody just then 
stopped to inquire. Then with the air of a mistreated, 
a^rieved person who feels himself a victim, he paused 
before a certain door on the second floor, and fitted a key in 
its lock. " Here it is, then, Number Kine, to satisfy the 
lady," and he flung open the door. The light of Uncle 
Michael's lantern fell upon the wide-eyed, terror-smitten 
persoa of Emmy Lou, in her desk, awaiting, her miserable 
little heart knew not what horror. 

" She — she told me to stay," sobbed Emmy Lon in Aunt 
Cordelia's arms, "and I stayed : and the Man came, and I 
hid in the coal box ! " 

And Aunt Cordelia, holding her close, sobbed too, and 
Aunt Katie cried, and Aunt Louise and the lady visitor cried. 
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and Uncle Charlie passed his plump white hand orer his 
eyes, and said, " Pshaw I " And the teacher of the First 
Reader, ■when she heard about it next day, cried hardest of 
them all, so hard that not even Aunt Cordelia could cherish 
a feeling against her. 

The student's theme may be written with or 
without direct discourse. It should be like the 
short stories in Lessons 30 and 33 ; except, since it 
is to be longer, the plot should be more complicated. 
There should be no introduction and the action 
should begin immediately, preferably in the first 
paragraph. 

The student should use characters and a back- 
ground familiar to him by actual experience. It is 
as absurd for American pupils to write about Aaa- 
tralia or Japan as it was for the early American 
poets to write about the nightingale. No one can 
write literature that will express true feeling who 
only imagines that he feels. 

The characters should be the most important ele- 
ment of this theme ; they should be chosen from real 
life, — a well-known companion, an old man of the 
neighborhood, or a woman with whom the writer 
has often talked. They may be presented by various 
methods, — by direct description, by their actions, 
by their speech ; or, indirectly, by showing how they 
are regarded by the other characters in the story. 

The theme should not be an adventure nor an 
account of the incidents of a picnic or a journey. 
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for such a narrative would lack the unity of a 
typical short story. It should not be a dialect story, 
and it should not contain characters who use bad 
English, except in a few characteristic phrases. It 
should not be a surprise story, like a story that 
proves to be a dream; nor should the conclusion 
depend upon chance or accident, like the conven- 
tional story of the newsboy who saved his mother ■ 
from starvation by finding a thousand dollars. 

Svgge3tion»: 1. A story in which there is an animal; 
e.g. Marjory wanted to keep a cat against her mother's wish, 
so she hid it in the bam ; but that night she confessed and 
her mother let her keep it. 

2. A story of ambition, attained or defeated. For an ex- 
ample, see the outlined plot in Lesson 20, "Karration." 

3. A atory of devotion to a friend, or to duty ; e.g. " The 
Shadow of a Tragedy " ; also, The attempt of Mammy Lou's 
Sammy to ruse a geranium for his teacher's birthday was 
defeated by Smutty, the pig ; but he got some paper flowers, 
which the teacher appreciated because of his efforts. 

4. A humorous story of revenge ; e.g. Sammy sought re- 
venge on the nervous Englishman by putting crickets in 
the Englishman's room ; and, after a night of rejoicing, he 
willingly took his punishment. 

6. A story of school life; e.g. George Wehr refused to 
play in the championship ball game because be had been 
falsely accused by a member of the team ; but at the critical 
time he went into the game and his good work led to his 
vindication. 

Suggested titles : In Defense of the New Baby ; The 
Shadow of the Principal; The Invincible Professor; The 
Hallowe'en Hirror; The Intercession of Sue; The Dis- 
grace of the Sophomores. 
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BZPOSITORT WSITIN6 

LESSON 40 

Bzposrnoir 

ExpositioD is the kind of composltloa that ex- 
plains general or abstract subject matter ; that is, 
Fomua subject matter that cannot be known 
DeflnitlMi directly through the senses. The com- 
mon kindB of such subject matter are : — 

1. (a) The nature of a process (how Bomething 
is made ur done.) Cook books and books of games 
will furnish examples. 

(&) llie nature of a class of things; for ex- 
ample, engines, horses, superstitions. Textbooks 
on botany, chemistry, and anatomy will furnish 
examples. 

(c) 7%e nature of an abstract quality; for ex- 
ample, courage, the courage of Indians, the cour- 
age of John Brown. 

2. 77ie meaning of a word, sentence, or discourse. 
Dictionaries and books of literary interpretation 
will furnish examples. 

3. 7%« application of a taw or principle; for ex- 
ample, The application of the principles of unity. 
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proportion, proper arrangement, and coherence to 
composition in Lesson 1. 

4. l%e use or uses; effect or effects; residt or 
results ; cause or causes; etc., of a thing or class of 
things ; for example. The uses of electricity. 

We have learned that description and narration 
deal with particular subject matter ; that is, with 
subject matter that can be perceived 
directly throi^h the senses. We have primari^ 
also learned that literary description and » u» ta- 
narration, because of their appeal to the 
senses, appeal to the emotions, sometimes more 
than to the intellect. We are now to study a 
kind of discourse that deals with subject matter 
that cannot be perceived directly through the 
senses. We shall see that exposition, because of 
its purpose and its general subject matter, appeals 
primarily to the intellect. An audience will sit 
quiet and thoughtful while the speaker explains, 
but it will be moved to laughter or tears when he 
describes or narrates. 

KIITDS OF EXPOSITIOH 

The exposition in a textbook in botany, anatomy, 
or chemistry may be called scientific exposition be- 
cause it gives exact definitions and com- scientific 
plete classifications which can be con- Exporitton 
structed only after careful study. In such exposi- 
tion the personality of the author is for the most 
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part concealed, and apparently but little effort is 
made to entertain the reader : tlie all-important 
thing is instruction. Few of us are able to write 
scientific exposition because of our limited knowl- 
edge of any one subject, and few of us hare occasion 
to use it. 

The exposition which we should probably use if 
we attempted to explain to a child what microbes 
infomui are or why water boils, may be called in- 
Ezpodtioo formal exposition. Like scientific exposi- 
tion, its chief purpose is to instruct, and its most 
essential characterisUc should be clearness ; but it 
aims also at effectiveness quite as much as at 
exactness. Informal ezposltioa, without BtrlTing 
for exact definitions and complete dassiflcationi, 
g;iTes, as clearly and effectively as posaiUe, what- 
ever explanation the purpose of the aotbor may 
require. Such exposition often reveab the person- 
ality of the author by showing his unique way of 
thinking. Irving, Hawthorne, Holmes, and similar 
writers use so much informal exposition in their 
narrative and descriptive writings that they are said 
to use the essay style. Informal exposition is some- 
times called literary exposition. The expository 
themes that we shall write will be more or less 
informal. 

MZTHODB or nposmoiT 

There are two ways of explaining, called, tech- 
nically, " exposition by division," and ** exposition 
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by definition." A person uses the method of divi- 
sion when he divides his subject into classes or 
parts, that he may show what the subject includes, 
or that he may explain the subject a part at a time. 
He uses the method of definition when he gives the 
distinguishing characteristics of the subject or of a 
part of the subject. A writer does not often use 
division without also using definition. Division 
gives the classes or parts; definition gives the gen- 
eral characteristics. 

I. Exposition by Siviilon 

Dtvision Is the method of exposition that explains 
by telling the kinds or parts of the thing to be 
explained. An author may divide his sub- DfTiajon 
ject matter so as to show its classes and Defined 
subclasses ; the different conditions under which it 
is treated; its different purposes, effects, results, 
uses, etc. 

The author may divide the subject matter into 
classes of individuals, or he may divide the subject 
matter into parts, or be may divide the How 

characteristics of the subject matter into Dirtdad 
classes. Thus a person writing an exposition of 
the subject " Oak Trees " might divide the subject 
' matter into classes, such as White oaks. Black 
oaks. Water oaks, etc. ; or he might divide it into 
parts, such as Leaves, Bark, Boots, etc. ; or he 
might divide the characteristics into classes, such 
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as Where oak trees grow, How oak trees grow. 
The value of oak trees, etc. 

The chief purpose of division is to enahle the 
author to organize his thought and make it clear to 
The Pur- ^^^ reader. Division is especially ueces- 
poMof sary in long expository compositions. 
Dmrion ji^g author should be very careful to 
see that the divisions are real divisions or parts 
of the subject matter, and that the thought is so 
organized that each division contains the part 
which belongs to it. The student will do well to 
examine a textbook in physics, physical geography, 
or piiysiology, and to note how a great amount 
of subject matter is divided and organized so that 
the reader does not become confused. The subject 
matter is divided into parts called chapters ; each 
of these divisions explains its own particular part 
of the subject, and all of the chapters unite to 
accomplish one purpose. The student will note 
that the chapters are themselves divided, at least 
into paragraphs. Some of the chapters may have 
two or more main divisions, and these in turn may 
be divided into paragraphs. Thus the organiza- 
tion of a long piece of exposition, with its divisions 
and subdivisions, is like the organization of an 
army. Every part of the thought has a definite 
place in the organization. 

The importance of learning the principles of di- 
vision before attempting to write long expository 
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themes can hardly be emphasized too much. 

Indeed, the first work that the beginner does in 

writing long expository themes is little 

more than practice in dividing the oftiw 

subject matter; and unless he under- m^Ji^ 

stands the principles of division before 

he writes, his first work is likely to be bad. 

The principles of division may best be learned 
by studying the expository outline, which is a brief 
statement of the subject matter of both Th« out- 
the entire exposition and the divisions. •*"" 

The outline also indicates the relation of one divi- 
sion to another. In the outline, the main divisions 
of the discourse may be indicated by roman num- 
bers ; divisions of these, by capital letters ; divisions 
of these, by arable numbers ; and divisions of these, 
by small letters ; for example : — 

THE CnSTOlI OF CHRISTMAS OIVIITO 

I. Origin of the custom. 

II. Nature of the custom (in the home, school, aad 
church, and among friends). 

III. Results of the custom. 

A. Good results. 

1. For the giver (broadened interests). 

2. For the receiver (assurance of sympathy). 

B. One bad result (rivalry in extravagance). 

IV. Ideal Dature of the custom. 

All coordinate divisions should be parts of the 
same thing. If the subject is The effects of vaca- 
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tions, all of the main divisions (indicated by roman 
numbers) should treat of the effects of vacations. 
FirrtLaw "^^^ theme would lack unity if one of 
of Division the main divisions were "How to enjoy 
a vacation." This law, of course, also appUes to 
divisions of divisions. If one of the main divisions 
treats of "The physical effects of vacations," all of 
its divisions (indicated by capital letters) should 
treat of physical effects of vacations. The writer 
should always keep the subject in mind and see to 
it that each division is a part of that subject. 

All main divisioDs (indicated by roman numbers) 
- . should be coiirdinate: all divisions of a 

aecond 

Law of main division (indicated by capital letters) 
Diyirion ahould be coordinate, etc. Sometimes a 
student violates this law by incorrectly making a 
main division out of what is really a subordinate 
division ; i.e. a part of a main division. The 
following is an incorrect division of the subject, 
7^16 effects of school vacations : — 

I, The effects upon the school. 
II. The effects upon the individual student. 
III. One good effect upon the school. 

This division is incorrect because the third divi- 
sion is really subordinate to the first. 

Sometimes a student violates this law by failing 
to observe only one principle, or basis, in dividing 
the subject matter; and as a result his divisions 
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are not all of the same order, or kind. The sub- 
ject, 7%e effects of school vacations, might be di- 
vided in variooa ways by using various bases of 
division, as the following outlines will indicate : — 

(On basis of the worth of the effedt.) 
I. Good effects. 
II. Bad effects. 
{On basis of the na(ui*e oftht tjfects on the human beiitg.') 
I. Phyaical effects. 
II. Mental effects. 
III. Moral effects. 
(On basis of the financial condition of those affeded.) 
I. Effects upon poor people. 
II. Effects upon people of moderate means. 
III. Effects upon rich people. 
(On basis of the location of those affected.) 
1. Effects upon country people. 
II. Effects upon vill^e people. 
III. Effects upon city people. 

Other divisions might be made by using other 
bases of division. There is no real division in the 
following classiBcation : I. Physical effects; II. 
Grood effects; III. Effects upon country people. 
This is not a real division, because some of the good 
effects might also he physical effects and effects upon 
country people. When you divide the subject matter, 
think of the pieces into which a pie might be divided, 
and let each division be a distinct part of the subject. 

There is no division unless there are at least two 
parts. I implies at least II; A implies at least 
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B, etc Fnrtiiennore, if the theme is divided into 
the parts I. Introduction ; II. DiaeosBion ; III. Con- 
TUidLaw closioD, the real division of the sobject 
•rf riiWiH matter oomes in II (Discuaaion), and the 
subject of part II most be tbe subject of the theme. 

2. EqMsition bj Definition 

Tbe second method of explaining is called expo- 
sition bj definition. Definitioo is the method of 
i w^-M— exposition that erpUins bjr giving general 
Otamvi chatmcteristics. General characteristics 
are characteristics that belong to all members of a 
class or to all manifestations of an abstract quality 
in a thing. 

Division separates the subject matter into classes 
or parts : definition gives the general characteristics 
of the parts or of the entire subject. Definition 
does for a general or abstract subject what descrip- 
tion does for a particular or concrete subject : it 
presents the distinguishing characteristics. The 
difference between description and definition is this : 
description gives characteristics that distinguish a 
particular thing, while definition ^ves character^ 
istics that distinguish a class of things or an ab- 
stract quality. A wart on the nose may be a char- 
acteristic of a certain sailor : a roving disposition 
may be a characteristic of sailors in general. 

A logical, or scientific, definition consists of three 
parts : first, the name of the thing to be defined ; 
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second, the name of the class to which it belongs ; 
and third, the general characteristics that distin- 
guish the thing from the other members Logical 
of the class ; for example, " Rhetoric ia Daftnition 
that language study which analyzes discourse to 
determine the principles of its structure." A sci- 
entific definition should give all of the general 
characteristics of the thing to be defined. 

Informal definition is the definition we use in 
every-day affairs when we set forth one or more of 
the general characteristics of a thing inforaud 
without attempting to make the definition Deflnltioii 
complete. Informal definition uses iterations, ex- 
amples, comparisons, contrasts, etc. to make the 
general characteristics thoroughly understood. 

The use of concrete examples, comparisons, etc. 
is very important in definition. An unskilled teacher 
sometimes gives complete and scien- useotthe 
tific definitions that do not really explain Ccmcrete 
anything to the students because they do not 
understand his language. A skillful teacher 
uses many examples and comparisons in his ex- 
planations. 

The following are the most common ways of pre- 
senting general characteristics in exposition by 
definition : — 

Iteration is the repetition of an idea in different 
words. If I say, " Students necessarily lead a 
sedentary life," some one may not understand. I 
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use iteration if I explain by saying, *' that is, they 
are obliged to spend much time over their books." 
_jj^^^ Teachers, lawyers, and public speakers 
bjritora- use much iteration. Of course, useless 
***" repetition should be avoided. 

One of the most common and effective methods 
of explanation is to give examples of the thing 
Definition ^^^''^ is to be explained. Thus, in the 
by both last paragraph, the nature of iteration 
•hTpm- ^^^ explained by the use of an example ; 
tlcuUT indeed, much of the explanation in this 
""*'^** book is made by the use of examples. 
Now, it will be helpful to note that there are two 
kinds of examples, — general and particular. If 
we say that sailors are superstitious, we may illus- 
trate by giving general examples, which apply to all 
members of the class ; thus we might say, " Sailors 
think it a bad omen to have a gull killed by one 
of the ship's crew." We give a particular example 
when we refer to only one member of the class, as 
when we say, " An old sailor in our town always 
refused to go to sea on the thirteenth day of the 
month." 

A general characteristic of a thing or class of 
things may often be set forth clearly by comparing 
_^.y the thing or class with another in which 
brCom- the presence of the characteristic is 
'*''*'™ more apparent. Thus, we might explain 
the student's devotion to learning by saying, " The 
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student feels as homesick away from his bookB 
as the sailor does away from the sea. 

Sometimes a general characteristic of a thing or 
class of things may be set forth clearly by con- 
trasting the thing or class with another similar 
thing or class from which the characteristic is con- 
spicuously absent ; thus we may say, '*The seaman 
finds nothing on land to interest him greatly, but 
the landsmui is always cmious about everything 
pertaining to ships and the sea.'' 

A general characteristic may be made clear by 
giving its cause, its effect, or its result. 
For example, we might show that the brfMng 
sailor's rolling gait is caused by his habit- «"""*• 
ual efforts to keep his equilibrium on the etc. 

deck of a moving ship. 

Sometimes a person explains a subject such as 
the nature of a class of things, the uses -. .^ 
of a thing or class of things, or the by enu- 
meaning of a discourse, by merely enu- "om^ 
merating general characteristics. Thus, Ctanwter. 
a person might say : — ' 

"The chickadee is a little brown bird with a 
tuft of black feathers on its head. It is one of the 
winter bmis of the northern and middle states, and 
may be found in the trees about the house or in 
the depth of the woods." 

Such an exposition is sometimes called a gener- 
alized description, for the details are enumerated 
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much as are the details of description. It ia to be 
noted, however, that the purpose ia to show the 
nature of a class, not to suggest the appearance of 
a particular bird. Desoiptiou deals with particu- 
lar things. 

In the explanation of a process (that is, in the 
explanation of how something ia made or done) gen- 
eral details, or characteristics, are given 
bj Gen- m the chronological order ; that is, in the 
eraUzed order in which they should occur in time. 

Harmtion m. . - . . . ■ . ■ . , 

Ihis IS the order in which particular de- 
tails are given in narration, hence the exposition 
of a process is sometimes called generalized nar- 
ration. In narration we say, "He did this, and 
then this, and then this." In the exposition of a 
process we say, " Do this, and then tbis^ and then 
this." 

LESSON 41 

Short theme assignment : Explain the process by 
which something may be made or done. 

Example : — 

HOW TO FIGHT A KEST OP BDHBLBBEES 

A Student'! Theme 

If you wish to destroy a nest of bumblebees, whether the 

□est has been disturbed or not, never undertake to do it 

with a rush unless you are sure of killing most of them at 

the first attack. If the beeg have been aroused, allow them 
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to settle, and then walk up quietly and stand by the nest. 
Soon the workers will begin to come in. BumVebees al- 
ways fly close to the ground when they are near their nest, 
and they alight at some little distance from it. This gives 
you an opportunity. Since they usually arrive singly, it is 
an easy matter to dispatcH them by quietly stepping on 
them before they get close enough to alarm the nest. Also, 
most of the bees are workers, and when they oome out of 
the nest they will leave in a businesslike way without 
noticing you. Later, they will return, loaded with honey, 
and will give you a ohance at them. 

Above all, do not become excited and imagine that you 
are getting hurt, for they are so bent cm reaching the nest 
that you can get them every time. If one shoidd assail 
you, do not run away. Stay near the nest where he does 
not fly high. Keep your nerve. Do not imagine that all 
are attacking you when only one does. Fight them singly, 
and nine times out of ten you will win and not get a sting. 

Let the first part of your theme show what you 
are going to write about. Do not give details in a 
matter-of-fact way, and do not use an abbreviated, 
cook-book style. Your theme should have a pleas- 
ing, literary tone. The present tense should be 
used in the exposition of a process. You will note 
that details are presented in the narrative, or 
chronological, order. 

Suggested subjects: How to write a composition; How to 
decorate for a Hallowe'en party ; How to organize an ama- 
teur circus ; How to find a bee tree ; How to hive bees ; How 
to enjoy a winter evening by the fire ; How to break a colt ; 
How to harvest wheat; How to stencil; How to make a 
kite ; How to make a fire in the furnaee ; How to cook by a 
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camp fire; How to enroll in high school; Ho«r to atndy 
a lesson while a oircos is in town. 

Kon. — If the students are advanced, the instructor maj 
choose to have some or all ot the expository themes several 
pages in length. The construction of long expository 
themes gives a drill in the division and the organization of 
dionght that cannot be gained ^m the constmction of 
short expository themes. The snl^ects saggested in this 
lesson and in most of the fdlowing ones are snitable for 
either shrat or long themes. If long themes are assigned, 
they should be aooompanied by ontiines showing at least 
the main divisions of the thought. The following ontlinea 
will suggest bow the thought might be divided in long 



HOW TO BRTUtTlDr OIT BALLOmrUI 

I. The kind of material to use for decoratioii. 

II. How to decorate the different parts of the house. 

III. How to receive the gaeats. 

IV. How to enterttun the guests. 

A. The games. 

B. The refreshments. 

V. How to feel when you bid your goests good night 

HOW TO BRIAK A COLT 
I. How to hamesB the colt. 

II. Hnw to drive the colt. 

III. How to care for the colt after driving it 

LESSON 42 
PARAORAPHIITO 

A paragraph may be a short undivided dlBcourse, 
or it may be one of the divisions of a discourse. 
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The word paragraphing really hag two meanings, 
which are often confused, even in the discussions 
tliat are given in rhetoric and composition text- 
books. F^rst, The word, par^japhlng, may mean 
Indicating the divisions or transitions of thought In 
a piece of dlsconrse Xsy means of indentation or the 
paragraph s^. 

If the teacher says, ** Paragraph this long theme," 
he means that the student should divide the theme 
into parts, called paragraphs ; and that he should 
indicate these divisions by placing the first word of 
each paragraph twice the width of the margin from 
the left edge of the paper. 

The student should observe two principles when 
he divides a piece of discourse into paragraphs. 

1. The paragraph indentation is to help the 
reader to follow the thought ; therefore paragraph 
indentation should occur only where there is a 
change, or transition, in tiie thought. Each 
paragraph should express one of the natural divi- 
sions of the thought. 

2. Short paragraphs are often necessary in the 
narration of direct discourse, but in other kinds of 
discourse it is well to avoid very short and very 
long paragraphs. Usually a paragraph should not 
contain more than one hundred fifty or two hun- 
dred words, because it is not easy for a reader to 
follow the thought if very long paragraphs are 
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used. Moreover, careful analysis will generally 
show that the very long paragraph really does 
express two or more divisions of the thought. On 
the other hand, very short paragraphs suggest that 
the thought lacks oi^anization and coherence. If 
the student will study a theme that is divided into 
very short paragraphs, he probably will see that in 
many cases two or three short paragraphs could be 
combined by the use of a connective word or phrase, 
and that the resulting paragraph would be more 
forceful because it would give one central thought 
instead of two or three thoughts indefinitely related. 
Avoid a choppy style. 

SECOim MEARIRG 

The word paragraphing has a second meaning 
which it has received from authors of rhetoric and 
composition textbooks. The word, paragraphing, 
may mean oi^anizing thought bo that a piece of dis- 
course will be divided into unified parts, or para- 
graphs. According to this meaning of the word, 
paragraphing is not merely the act of indicating 
what the divisions are in a discourse that is already 
constructed ; it is the act of dividing the subject 
matter and constructing unified parts of a discourse. 

The real problem of paragraphing, in so far as 
it treats of the division and organization of 
thought, comes with the study of typical exposition, 
ai^umentation, and expository-descriptive sketches. 
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Some writers have tried to show that every para- 
graph should be the unified treatment of a single 
topic thought, usually expressed by the pai^rapi, 
first sentence and developed by the OtgaoiM- 
following sentences. This method of 
paragraph construction is successfxd when it is 
applied to typical exposition and argumentation, 
but it fails when it is applied to narration and to 
the exposition of a process. The structure of nar- 
ration is essentially different from that of typical 
exposition. In narration (and in the exposition of 
a process) details are added to one another in 
chronological order. The order is, He did this, and 
then this, and then this (or, Do this, and then this, 
and then this). Narration and the exposition of a 
process are regularly constructed, a sentence at a 
time, and the question, What was done next ? (or, 
What should be done next ?) regularly determines 
what the next sentence should be. On the other 
hand, typical exposition is regularly constructed 
one division at a time. 

The first thing to do in organizing paragraphs for 
a long piece of exposition is to divide the subject 
matter into its various parts, meanings, uses, or ap- 
plications. These divisions may again be subdi- 
vided, and then finally all should be arranged in an 
order that will be logical and effective. Second, 
the general meaning of each division or subdivision 
must be set forth in a paragraph. Every paragraph, 
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whether the compoeition consists of one paragraj^ 
or of many, miist be considered as a little compoai- 
tion in itself, and the question, What must be said 
to make clear the central thought (the topic thought) 
of this paragraph ? determines what the paragraph 
should contain. If a simple statement of the gen- 
eral thought is not sufficient, it should be made 
clear by such means as iteration, illustration, and 
comparison. 

While constructing an expository paragraph, the 
student should keep in mind the topic thoi^ht, and 
Tb« Topic he should put nothing into the paragraph 
T*«"»tf>t that does not help to make that topic 
thought clear. Furthermore, he should construct 
the paragraph so that there can be no doubt in the 
reader's mind as to what the topic thought is; 
that is, he should show clearly what he is talking 
about. It is usually well to begin the paragraph 
with a topic sentence that will state concisely the 
topic thought of that paragraph. (A topic eentencd 
is a sentence that expresses briefly the thought of 
a composition.) Some writers so regularly begin 
each expository paragraph with a topic sentence 
that the reader can get a fairly good outline of the 
thought by reading only the first sentence of each 
paragraph. 

The theme, The Despondency of Sophomores, in 
Lesson 44, illustrates a double use of the topic 
sentence. The topic thought is given briefly in the 
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first Bentence, and is repeated, more in detail, in the 
last sentence. A conscious observance of this de- 
vix^ in the construction of paragraphs may tend to 
make a student's writing seem mechanical, but it 
will aid him in securing unity of thought and defi- 
niteness of purpose, for it requires him to keep con- 
stantly in mind the thing that he is talking about. 

LESSON 43 

Short theme aBsignment (A descriptive-expository 
sketch) : Write a theme, two or more paragraphs 
in length, giving the nature and usual appearance 
of some place, such as a market place, a factory, a 
school, a city, or a section of country. 

Not*. — The teacher will determine about how long this 
theme should be. If several pages are assigned, the theme 
should be accompanied by an outline showing at least the 
main dinBions. 

BDUrBDSOH 

The ancient and famous metropolis of the Korth [Edin- 
burgh] sits overlooking a windy estuary from the slope and 
summit of three hills. Ko situation could be more com- 
manding for the head city of a kingdom ; none better chosen 
for noble prospects. From her tall precipices and terraced 
gardens she looks far and wide on the sea and broad cham- 
paigns. To the east you may watch at sunset the spark of 
the May lighthouse, where the Firth expands into the Ger- 
man Ocean ; and away to the west, over the carse of Stir- 
ling, you can see the first snows upon Ben Ledi. 
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But Edinburgh pays cruelly for her high seat in one of the 
vilest climates under heaven. She is liable to be beaten upon 
by all the winds that blow, to be drenched with rain, to be 
buried in cold sea fogs out of the east, and powdered with 
the snow as it comes flying southward from the Highland 
hills. The weather is raw and boistenraa in winter, shifty 
and ungenial in summer, and a downright meteorological 
purgatory in the spring. . . . Andyet the place establishes 
an interest in people's hearts ; go where they will, they find 
no city of the same distinction ; go where they will, they 
take a pride in their old home. 

Venice, it has been said, differs from all other cities in 
the sentiment which she inspires. The rest may have ad- 
mirers ; she only, a famous fair one, counts lovers in her 
train. And indeed, even by her kindest friends, Edinburgh 
is not considered in a similar sense. These like her for 
many reasons, not any one of which is satisfactory in itaelf. 
They like her whimsically, if you will, and somewhat as a 
virtuoso dotes upon his cabinet. Her attraction is romantic 
in the narrowest meaning of the term. Beautiful as she is, 
she is not so beautiful as interesting. She is preeminently 
Gothic, and all the more so since she has set herself off with 
some Greek airs, and erected classic temples on her crags. 
In a word, and above all, she is a curiosity. The Palace of 
Hol3rrood has been left aside in the growth of Edinburgh; 
and stands gray and silent in a workman's quarter and 
among breweries and gas works. It is a house of . many 
memories. Great people of yore, kings and queens, buffoons 
and grave ambassadors, played their stately farce for oenr 
tuiies in Holyrood, Wars have been plotted, dancing. haa 
tasted deep into the night, murder has been done in its 
chambers. There Prince Charlie held his phantom levees, 
and in a very gallant manner represented a fallen dynas^ 
for some hours. Now, all these things of clay are mingled 
with the dust, the king's crown itself is shown for sixpenca 
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to the vulgar; but the stone palace has outlived these 
changes. For fifty weeks farther, it is no more than a 
show for touriats and a mnseutn of old furniture ; but on 
the fifty-first, behold the palace reawakened and mimioking 
its past. The Lord CommiBsumer, a kind of stage sovereign, 
aits among st^^ courtiers ; a coaoh and six and clattering 
escort come and go before the gate ; at night, the windows 
are lighted up, and its near neighbors, the workmen, may 
dance in their own houses to the palace musio. And in 
this the palace is typical. There is a spark among the 
embers; from time to time the old volcano smokes. Edin- 
burgh has but partly abdicated, and still wears, in parody, 
her metropolitan trappings. Half a capital and half a 
country town, the whole city leads a double existeuce ; it 
has long trances of the one and flashes of the other ; like 
the king of the Black Isles, it is half alive and half a 
monumental marble. . . . 

Again, meditative people will find a charm in a certain 
consonancy between the aspect of the city and its odd and 
stirring history. Few places, if any, ofFer a more barbaric 
display of contrasts to the eye. In the very midst stands 
one of the most satisfactory oraga in nature — a Bass Bock 
upon dry land, rooted in a garden, shaken by passing trains, 
and describing its warlike shadow over the liveliest and 
brightest thoroughfare of the New Town. From their smoky 
beehives, ten stories high, the unwashed look down upon 
the open squares and gardens of the wealthy; and gay 
people sunning themselves along Prince Street, with its 
miles of commercial palaces all beflagged upon some great 
occasion, see, across a gardened valley set with statues, 
where the washings of the old to^vn flutter in the breeze at 
its high windows. And then, upon all sides, what a clashing 
of architecture I In this one valley, where the life of the 
town goes most busily forward, there may be seen, shown 
one above ami behind another by the accidents of the ground, 
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buildings in almost every style upon the globe. Egyptian 
and Greek temples, Venetiut palaces and Gothic spiies, are 
huddled one over another in a most admired disorder ; while, 
above all, the brute mass of the Castle and the summit of 
Arthur's seat look down upon these imitations with a be- 
coming dignity, as the works of Katnre may look down upon 
the Uonnments of Art — B. L. SxErKusoif . 

Your theme, like the one assigned in Lesson 19, 
should combine description and exposition. The 
first part should tell the name and the location of 
the place. 

Suggetled subjects: The fish market; The boat docks; 
The railway station ; The city square ; The gas factory ; 
My home city, town, or state ; Our high school ; The city 
park. 

Stiggeetive outlines .- — 

THE Town SQOUtB 
I. Looation aad usual appearance. 
II. The square as a business center. 
III. The square as a social center. 

A. On ordinary occasions. 

B. On concert nights, holidays, etc 

THE RAILWAT STATIOH 

I. Location and usual appearance. 
II. Considered as a commercial center. 

III. Considered as a place to study hunian nature. 

BOnTBDRGH 
(Outline of Stevenson's Sketch) 
1. The situation. 

II. The climate. 
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III. The Tomantio spirit that the oity inapires in its 

people. 

IV. The romantic nature of the oity. 

LESSON 44 

Theme assignmeDt : Write a theme of a single 
paragraj^ explaining one characteristic of a certain 
class of people. 



TUB DBSPOmiEITCr OF SOI^OMOSSS 

A Student^* Tk«me 

Sophomores in the high school lead a life of hopeless 
despondency. Oppressed by overwork and weighed down 
with worries, they furnish an excellent example of the 
oruelties of the present so-called enlightened age. From 
persons of cheerful minds and inoffensive dispositions, 
they hare developed into a class of pessimists, morose, 
dull, and heavy-minded. They look upon the happy, easy- 
going, prosperous seniors with envy and malice, and upon 
the teachers with a feeling of antagonism. By glancing 
over the faoes in Chapel, one can easily recognize the 
sophomore hy his long, tragic, care-worn face. One feels 
that he is not unlike the poor, oppressed Anglo-Saxon of 
the twelfth century, lorded over by the happy, easy-going 
fTorman, and ruled by a cruel, despotic Norman king. 
Sullen, cynical, and ill-tempered, the sophomore trudges 
under his burden of work and worry, waiting blindly for 
something or some one to rescue him from the hopelessness 
of despondency. 

The first sentence in this example is a topic 
sentence which tells what the characteristic is. 
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The second sentence explains this characteristic 
by telling the cause. The third sentence gives 
a contrast ; the fourth, a general example (the 
characteristic in the action of sophomores) ; the 
fifth, a general example (the characteristic in the 
appearance of sophomores) ; the sixth, a compari- 
son; and the seventh, an iteration. 

This assignment calls for exposition by defini- 
tion. Explain only one characteristic. 

Suggested subjects : The loueliness of freshmen ; The 
loneliness of the girl withont a cht^n ; The vanity of sweet 
sixteen ; The contentment of the farmer ; The leniency of 
grandmothers; The insanity of the bargain hunter; The 
impertinence of the neighborhood comforter; The humor 
of the Irish ; The helplessness at school of the protected 
boy ; The superiority of brothers ; The cordiality of South' 
ern people. 

Note. — These are suggested subjects; they are not all 
good titles. 

LESSON 45 

Theme assignment : Write an expository theme 

of two paragraphs in which the subject matter of 

the second paragraph will be contrasted with that 
of the first. 

Exa/mple : — 

OLD TIMES' 

It appears by reports in old volumes of the Su.n that 
the New Yorkers who lived say from forty to sixty years 
ago must have had a lively time during the days in which 
»By Robert G. Cooke, in the New York Sun. Copyright 
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tbe old year went out and the neir year oame in. The 
folks of the old time gave themselves up to all-round 
merriment in the olosing hours of December, often stayed 
up the whole night for a purpose, and were full of jollity 
the next day, and for sereral days. They risited each 
other, the whole lot of them, to pass the compliments of 
the season ; tJiey tramped aroond to house after house, 
from early dawn to dewy eve, and later yet. And anybody 
.was welcome everywhere; everybody "took something" 
at tbe homes of all friends and acquaintances ; a good table, 
upon which there were plates and other properties, was 
set in every one's bouse ; tbe mistress of every place, and 
all her children, exoepting those of the boys who had gone 
out, awaited the day's visitors ; and happiness reigned 
supreme, from the Battery up along tbe Bowery, and other 
streets higher than Canal Street, away over in Greenwich 
village, by the sides of both rivers and far out, at occar 
sional spots, toward Harlem, not to speak of Kip's Bay 
and hundreds of other places. 

But a change has been brought about within the last 
thirty or forty years, more especially during the time which 
has elapsed since the war broke out. The Kew Yorkers now 
on tiie st^e do not enjoy l^ew Year's Day as did their for- 
bears of the first half of our century. They do not, for 
themselves, ring out tbe old or ring in the new ; they do 
not freshen up their friendship, or go about the town, or 
carry on, or eat New Year's cake, or smell schoappes, or en- 
joy the solid yet foamy old-fashioned fun. The people of 
to-day seem to be dry and dull, as compared with those of 
whom one can read in the way-back volumes of the Sun, 
those numbers of it that were printed along about New 
Year's time. 

Make each paragraph in your theme develop 
one topic thought, and only one. Phrase the be- 
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ginning of your second paragraph so that it will 
clearly show the intended contrast with the first. 
Suggested aubjetts : — 

1. The hard work required from a student of compoai- 
tion and the benefit he derivea from the work. 

2. The convenience and the inconvenience of having a 
roommate. 

3. The advantages and the disadvantagea of stndying 
with another. 

4. The joys and the trials of camping. 

5. The conceit that seniors are popularly snppoeed to 
have and the modesty that really characterizea them. 

6. The joys and the sorrowa of Commencement Day. 

7. The cost of a high school education and its value. 

8. The ideal fishing trip versus the real one. 

9. The advantages and the disadvantages of being an 
only child. 

10. The prevalence of superstitions and their absurdity. 

LESSON 46 
SEHTEHCE STRUCTURE 

The composition of an unskilled writer aometimes 

seems monotonous and mechanical, because the 

sentence structure lacks variety. If the 

mentoftbe sentences are all declarative, the substitu- 

^* tion of an occasional interrogative or ex- 

clamatory sentence might prevent the style from 
seeming monotonous; and if most of the sentences 
are simple or compound, the substitution of some 
complex sentences might make the style more pleas- 
ing. A piece of exposition is sometimes monotonous 
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because the author habitually uses only one way 

of presenting general details ; for example, by giv- 
ing general examples : such a composition might be 
made more pleasing by the uae of compiuason, con- 
trast, iteration, and particular examples. However, 
the most eommon cause of monotony in the style of 
an unskilled writer is the habit of arranging th^ 
parts of the sentences after one pattern. 

Two principal ways of arran^g the parts of 
sentences are to be considered. The parts may be 
so arranged that a person must read to the last 
word before he can get a complete thouj^t ; or 
the parts may be so arranged that a person could 
get a complete thought if he were to stop at one 
or more places before the end of the sentence. 

In a praiodlc sentence the parts are so arranged 
that a complete thonght Is not expressed until the 
last word is given. The sentence, " When p«iiodk 
the storm had passed, our visitors de- S«it8ii«» 
parted," is periodic ; so, too, is the sentence, " Either 
we must renounce all claim to these islands, or we 
must prepare ourselves to defend them." 

The periodic sentence is sometimes spoken of as 
a short, decisive sentence ; but it is not necessarily 
short, as the following sentence will show : — 

GonBidering our present adranced state of oulture, and 
bov tlie Torcli of Science has now been brandisbed and 
bome about, with more or lees effect, for five tbonsand yean 
and upwards; bow, in these times especially, not only the 
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Torch'still bums, and perhaps more fiercely than ever, but in- 
Dumerable Eushlights, and Sulpbnr-matehes kiudled thereat, 
aie glancing in every direction, so that not the amallest cranny 
or dogbole in Xature or Art can remain un illuminated, — it 
might strike tbe reflective mind with some surprise that 
hitherto little or nothing of a fundamental character, whether 
in the way of Philosophy or History, has been written on the 
subject of Clotties. — Thomas Carltle. 

The periodic sentence ia usually dignified and 
businesslike, hence it is a sentence form especially 
adapted to exposition and argumentation. If it is 
used to excess, however, the compositioD is likely 
to seem formal and conventional. The nature of 
periodic sentence structure is well illustrated in 
the following paragraph ; — 

In the treatment of both mind and body, the decoratare 
element has continued to predominate in a greater degree 
among women than among men. Originally, personal adorn- 
ment occupied the attention of both sexes equally. In these 
later days of civilization, however, we see that in the dress 
of men the regard for appearance has in a considerable de- 
gree yielded to the regard for comfort ; while in their educa- 
tion the useful has of late been trenching on the ornamental. 
In neither direction has this chauge gone so far with women. 
The wearing of earrings, linger rings, bracelets ; the elaborate 
dressing of the hair ; the still occasional use of paint ; the 
immense labor bestowed in making habiliments sufficiently 
attractive; and the great discomfort that will be submitted 
to for the sake of conformity ; show how greatly in the at- 
tirtug of women, the desire of approbation overrides the de- 
sire for warmth aud convenience. And similarly in their 
education,the immense preponderance of "accomplishments" 
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proTM how here, too, use is subordinated to displar. Danc- 
ing, deportment, the piano, singing, drawing — what a la^e 
space do these occupy ! — Herbert Spemger. 

In the anperiodic or loose sentence the parts are 
so airanged that a complete thoti^ht Is ex[tteesed 
before the last word is given. The sen- naMriodic 
tence, "Our visitors departed when the or Loose 
storm had passed," is unperiodic. Sentences 

Probably the term 'Moose" was applied to this 
sentence form because it is likely to lack coherence 
when it is constructed by careless writers. A 
careless writer's laziness or an illogical writer's in- 
ability to think clearly is generally reyealed in his 
construction of unperiodic sentences. His " loose " 
sentence often indicates that he did not have the 
entire thought in mind before he began to write; 
that, after he had expressed his original thought, 
he added a series of afterthoughts or modifying 
details. 

From what has been said it must not be inferred 
that the unperiodic sentence is an inferior sen- 
tence form ; indeed, because of its flexibility, it 
seems to be a favorite sentence form with literary 
writers. It is usually smooth, flowing, and con- 
versational ; hence it ia especially adapted to narra- 
tion and descriptive sketches. The following para- 
graph illustrates its flowing movement : — 

Whilst I was yet looking down upon these gravestones, 
I was roused by the sound of the abbey clock, reverberating 
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from battreBS to battress, and echoing among the cloisters. 
It is almost startling to hear this warning of departed time 
aoundii^ among the tombs, and telling the lapse of the 
hour, which, like a mighty billow, has rolled us onward 
towards the grave. I puraued my walk to an arched door 
openii^ to the interior of the abbey. On entering here, the 
magnificence of the building breaks fully upon the mind, 
contrasted with the vaults of the cloister. The eyes gaze 
with wonder at clustered columns of gigantic dimensions, 
with arches springing from them to such an amazing height ; 
and man wandering about their bases, shrunk into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with his own handiwork. The spacious- 
ness and gloom of this vast edifice produce a profound and 
mysterious awe. We step cautiously and softly about, as if 
fearful of disturbing the hallowedsilenceof the tomb; while 
every footfall whispers along the wall, making us more 
sensible of the quiet we have interrupted. 

— W.ASHIKOTOH IbVIKQ. 

Finally, the unperiodic sentence does not nec- 
essarily lack force. The most forceful sentences 
are often unperiodic sentences which have the ele- 
ment of climax. Note the force of the following 
unperiodic sentence : — 

The world will ever bow in homage before such dictators, 
who rule by the power of genius and manhood, who mar- 
shal the mighty forces of Justice and Humanity, and who 
hold Principle above Policy, Truth above Diplomacy, and 
B^ht above Consistency.' 

Some writers think that there is a third kind of 
sentence, " the balanced sentence," on the basis of 

* By Clyde McGee. From Honor Orations, published by the 
University of Michigan OratoricaL Association. Copyrigbt^ 1901. 
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the arrangemeDt of the parts of a sentence. It 
seems better, however, to aaj that the element of 
balance may enter into the construction ^^ ^^^ 
of either the periodic sentence or the un- 
periodic sentence. The word hcUtoice indi- 
cates the nature of this element : two or more parts 
of a sentence, through similarity of structure and 
use, are balanced against each other; for example, 
*' We are free, but others have been free ; and we 
are prosperous, but others have been prosperous." 
In the same way, one sentence may be balanced 
against another. The element of balance is a prom- 
inent characteristic of the following paragraj^ : — 

I ' plead for the policj of this prophet-Btatesraaa. [I 
plead] That do baokvard step, do f alteiing faith may mark 
the policy of the future. That our ideal may still be Dot to 
subjugate but to enlighten ; not to colonize but to Christian- 
ize ; not to gain markets, but to make men free and teaoh 
them how to live ia freedom. May our nation learn Pitf s 
message ; that if we would live, we must give life ; if we 
would be strong, we must be pure ; if we would remala free, 
we must not enslave. — MoGek. 

The second of the sentences in this quotation is 
periodic with an element of balance. The third 
and the fourth are unperiodic with an element of 
balance. The second sentence is balanced against 
the third. 

The element of balance when correctly used, and 
used m moderation, makes a plea»ng and forceful 
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sentence atructure. When it is used to excess, the 
style is likely to seem pompous and affected. 

Ezerdsea : Classify each of the sentences in the 
selection, Vocal Athletics, in the next lesson. 

LESSON 47. 

Theme assignment : Write an expository theme of 
two or more paragraphs about some organization, 
invention, institation, or kind of amusement. Let 
the first paragraph be a general presentation of the 

subject. 



TOCAL ATHLsnCS' 

Prominent among the features of a football season U the 
o^anized cheering and siting at the leading games. From 
the closely packed bodies of nndei^nidnates in the grand 
stands, nnder energetic leaderahip and often intensified hy 
megaphones, there have rolled in great volumes the songs 
and cheers in praise of alma mater, and for the enconn^e- 
ment of the embattled heroes on the gridironed field below. ' 

As usual, this has been something which the crowds at 
the gtunes have enjoyed, something expected and accepted 
as demonstrating youthful exaberance and college loyalty, 
and as giving a characteristic thrill and color to the game 
itself. As for the players, the noise is to them aa often a 
nuisance as an inspiration. Kot infrequently in the high 
tension of the contest they are wholly unconscious of it. 

To the members of the cheering section, the " rooters' " 
organized vocal effort constitutes the main part of their par- 
ticipation in athletics during the fall. In the spring they 

' Prom The Yoalh'i Companion, December 2, 1B09. Copyright, 
1900, by The Perry Mason Company. 
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were likewise active to a lesser degree at the boat race, the 
track meets, and the baseball games, although in baseball 
they are now disposed to gire up, in the interests of fair 
play, the cheering or demonstrations which tend to " rattle " 
the opposing team. 

Granted that it is a great pity that participation in 
athletics is not more general among college boys, instead of 
being confined to a few who specialize in the fields, there is 
nerertheless something to be said in behalf of the results 
achieved by the cheering masses in the stands or on the side 
lines. Sometimes the enthusiasm is artificial and the dem- 
onstration perfunctory, but more often, and on the whole, 
the boys are " getting together," perfecting a splendid fel- 
lowship, and cementing a solidity of college spirit and 
sentiment as they do in no other way during their years 
together. That is not the least of the things accomplished 
by college athletics. 

Id writing this theme, avoid argumentation ; 
that is, do not try to convince the reader that a 
certain thing is true or that a certain thing should 
be done. Write as though you were trying to 
teach ; not aa though you were trying to persuade. 

Suggegted avbjecta : Baseball; Moving picture shows; 
Chapel exercises; Chapel talks; Examinations; Free public 
education; Manual training ; High school fraternities; Pub- 
lic parks ; Good roads ; Consolidated rural schools ; The 
notebook system in education ; The Young Men's Christian 
Association; Street fairs. 

These are good subjects for long themes, ■ If a 
long theme is assigned, it should be accompanied 
by an outline, showing at least the main divisions 
of the thought. 
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Svgfftttive OuUinet : — 

THK TODlta TOMXK'S CHKISTIAIT ASSOCUTIOV 
L What it is (ita nature and purpose). 
II. Its organization. 

A. Home department. 

B. Fore^ department. 
IIL What it is accomplishing. 

nSM PDBUC BDVCATIOIT 
1. What is meant by " free public education." 
U. Its origin and extension. 

III. The public expense that it causes. 

IV. The public benefits that result from it. 
A. Intelligent citizenstlip. 

3. Democratic views. 



I. What it is (a national game). 
II. Wb; it is a popular game. 

III. Some good results from the game. 

A. XTpon school life. 

B. Upon the national life. 

IV. Some bad results from the game. 

A. Upon school life. 

B. Upon the national life. 

LESSON 48 

Theme afisigntneDt : Write an expository theme 
of two or more paragraphs about some habit or 
about some custom. 



TBS USE OF SLAira 

I think there is one habit worse than that of punning. It 

is the gradual subatitution of cant or flash terms for words 
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which truly oharacterize their objects. I have knowa ser- 
eral very genteel idiots whose whole vocabulary had deli- 
quesced iato some half-dozea expressions. All things fell 
into one of two great categories,— /ast or sloro. Man's chief 
end was to be a brick. When the great calamities of life 
overtook their friends, these last were spoken of as being a 
good deal out up. Nine tenths of human existence were 
summed up in the single word, bore. These expressions 
come to be the algebraic symbols of minds which have grown 
too weak or too indolent to discriminate. They are the 
blank checks of intellectual bankruptcy, — you may fill them 
up with what idea you like; it makes no difference, for 
there are do funds in the treasury upon which they are 
drawn. Colleges and good-for-nothing smoking clubs are the 
places where these conversational fungi spring up most lux- 
uriantly. Do not think I uudervalue the proper use and ap- 
plication of a cant word or phrase. It adds piquancy to con- 
versation, as a mushroom does to a sauce. But it is no better 
than a toadstool, odious to the sense and poisonous to the 
intellect, when it spawns itself all over the talk of men and 
youths capable of talking, as it sometimes does. 

[However,] to give up the Algebraic Symbol, because a 
or b is often a cover for ideal nihility, would be unwise. I 
have heard a child laboriug to express a certain condition, 
involving a hitherto undescribed sensation, (as it sup- 
posed), all of which could have been sufKclently explained 
by the participle bored. I have seen a country clergyman, 
with a one-story intellect and a one-horse vocabulary, who 
has consumed his valuable time (and mine) freely, in devel- 
oping an opinion of a brother minister's discourse which 
would have been abundantly characterized by a peach-down- 
lipped sophomore in the one word — slow. Let ua discrim- 
inate.andbeshyof absolute proscription. -^0. W. Holmes. 

In writing your theme, avoid argumentation ; 
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that is, do not try to prove that a certun thing is 
true, and do not try to convince the reader that a 
certain thing should be done. The subject should 
be one with which you are familiar : one that you 
might talk about in every-day conversation. The 
style may be made flexible and entertaining by the 
use of concrete examples and comparisons. 

Suggetled aubja^: — 

1. The habit of being polite (cheerful, discontented, etc.). 

2. The habit of saving something. 

3. The habit of " crammii^ " for emniipatious. 

4. The habit of studying late at night. 

5. The habit of mental coDcentratiou. 

6. The custom of planting trees on Arbor Day. 

7. The custom of sending valentiiies. 

8. The custom of playing Hallowe'en jokes. 

9. The custom of celebrating the Fourth of July with 
fireworks and confusioo. 

10. The custom of boldii^ CommeDcemeot exercises. 

Suggealive ovfliaes .' — 



I. What the habit of politeness raally is. 
IL One effect of the habit of politeness upoa the pos- 
sessor. 

in. One effect the hahit of politeness has upon the 
lives of others. 

1HI HABIT or s&vnro 
L How habit determines whether we shall save some- 



thing or spend everything. 
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II. The eSect of the habit of aaving upon one's self- 
respect 

III. Its effect upon one's interest in public affairs (hence 
apon his usefulness as a citizen). 

Long themea may easily be written upon these 
subjects. Naturally, the structure of a long theme 
would be more complex than that of a short theme. 
The student's outline might be something like the 
fallowing: — 

PLAHmTO TKXBS OH AKBOR DAT 

I. What the custom is, and how it originated. 
II. The results of the custom. 

A. The educational results. 

B. The economic results. 

C. The teathetic results. 
III. What the custom should be. 

A. What it should be loeally. 

B. What it should be nationally. 

LESSON' 49 

Theme a88i{;nmdnt : Write an expository theme 
of two paragraphs about one of the following poems, 
(The teacher may select the poem.) Do not write 
a paraphrase. 

CROSSinO. THS BAR 
Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me I 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, , 

When I put out to sea, 
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But such a tide as movii^ seems aslee[», 

Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the booodless deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell. 

And after that the dark 1 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 

When I embark ; 

For tho' from out our bourne of Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have croat the bar. 

— Aif BED Tknnysos, 

LITTLE BOT BLVB< 
The little toy dog is covered with dust, 

But sturdy and stanch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 

And his muaket moulds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dc^ waa new 

And the soldier was passing fair, 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 

"Now, don't yon go till I come," he said, 

" And don't you make any noise ! " 
So toddling off to his trundle-bed 

He dreamt of the pretty toys. 
And as he was dreaming, an angel song 

Awakened our Little Boy Blue, — 
Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 

But the little toy friends are true. 
' From A Utile Boot of WeaUm Vene. Copyright, 1889, by 
Eugene FieM. Published by Charles Scribuer's Sons. 
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Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blae they stand, 

E^aoh in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 

The smile of a little face. 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years throagh, 

In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of out Little Boy Blue 

Since he kissed them and put them there. 

The first poem is the more difficult to UDderstand, 
but it is the better subject for the student, if he is 
able to handle it. He should ask himself, What 
did Tennyson intend to say about his approaching 
death? (He was eighty years old when he wrote 
the poem.) The student may use examples, by re- 
ferring to parts of the poem or to incidents in the 
poet's life, to explain the kind of death that Tenny- 
son wished. Other ways of explaining may also 
be used, such as iteration, comparison, and contrast. 
The poem might be compared with Bryant's To 
a Waterfowl, or contrasted with Arnold's Dover 
Beach. 

The first part of this theme should tell what 
poem is to be discussed and the name of the author. 
The first para^aph may well be a generalized de- 
scription of the poem or an explanation of its 
meaning ; however, it should not be a paraphrase 
of the poem ; that is, it should not translate the 
poem into other words, a line at a time. The 
second paragraph should present one general de- 
tail. It might tell why the poem is popular; it 
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might present one characteristic of the writer which 
the poem illustrates; it might present one chai^ 
acteristic of the poem, such as its structure, its 
universal appeal, it« appeal to child nature, its 
hopefulness, its pathos. 

The student should try to give to his ootnposi- 
tion some of the literary tone and grace of expres- 
sion which characterize the poem. 



-OCAPTAOII MT CAPTAOII'- 

A Sliident'g Theme 

The poem CapUunl My OaplainI is a soDg wltidi 
was written by Walt Whitman as an expressioD of his 
grief for the death of Abraham Lincoln. It was only nat- 
ural that the author should speak of Lincoln as " My Cap- 
tain," for Walt Whitman's home was near New York Har- 
bor, and he had often watched "vessels grim and daring" 
steered safely into harbor: and he had been in the Civil 
War, too, through which, Whitman tells us, " my Captain " 
had steered the Ship of State. A tone of triumph runa 
through the poem, for the Civil War was successfully ended, 
the fearful trip was done; but this tone of triumph only 
heightens the pathos of the refrain, 

"... on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead." 

The world will always be ready to sing this song of Lin- 
coln. It is a song in commemoration of one of America's 
greatest heroes, and one of the world's greatest benefactors ; 
it is a poem containing pleasing imagery, charming music. 
Mid noble sentiment ; and moi-e than this, it is a poem which 
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luu the ring of truth, — it is the sincere ezpression of noble 
thought and emotion. Sincerity always commands re- 
spect. We who read the poem are ready to say with Whit- 
mao, " My Captain," and " Dear father." With him we 
sincerely repeat, 

" Exult, shores, and ring, bells I 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walt the deck ray Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead." 

LESSON 50 
Exercise : 'Prepare for recitation the diBcussion 
of Figures of Speech and Forms of Arrangement, 
b^inning on page 348. 

IXSSON 51 

Exercise : Explain the figurative language in the 
following selections. Classify each figure of speech 
and give reasons. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt : 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks. 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-woik 
Of subtlest jewellery. 

• ***««* 

The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon. 
And flashing round and round, and whiri'd iu an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
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Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the Northern Sea. 

But, ae he walk'd, King Arthur pEinted hard. 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So aigh'd the king, 
Mattering and murmuring at his ear, " Quick, quick ! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die." 
But tlie other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove liim like a goad. 
Dry claah'd hia harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang'd round him, aa he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 
And on a sudden, lo, the level lake. 
And the long glories of the winter moon ! 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beueath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three queens with crowns of gold — and from them rose 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes. 
Or hath come since the making of the world. 

— Alfked Tennysok, Morle I^ Arthur. 

Question : What figure of speech predominates 
in Tennyson's Crossing the Bar f 
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LESSON 52 

Ass^nment : Write an expository theme of three 
or more paragraphs upon the death of King Ar- 
thur and the return of Escalibur. 

Note, — Read the story also in Tennyaon's 7%e PasHng 
of Arthur. The length of this theme should be determined 
by the teacher. The subject is a good one for a long theme. 
LE HORTE D-AItTHUR' 

Then Sir Bedivere wept for the death of his brother. 
Leave this mourning and weeping, said the king, for all this 
will not avail me, for wit thou well an I might live myself, 
the death of Sir Lucan would grieve me evermore ; but my 
time hieth fast, said the king. Therefore, said Arthur unto 
Sir Bedivere, take Escalibur, my good sword, and go with 
it to yonder water side, and when thou comeat there I charge 
thee throw my sword in that water, and come again and tell 
me what thon there seest. My lord, said Sir Bedivere, your 
commandment shall be done, and lightly briug you word 
again. So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld 
that noble sword, that the pommel and the haft was all of 
precious stones ; and then he said to himself : If I throw 
this rich sword In the water, thereof shall never come good, 
but harm and loss. And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur 
under a tree. And so, as soon as he might, he came again 
to the king, and said he had been at the water, and bad 
thrown the sword in the water. What saw thou there ? said 
the king. Sir, he said, I saw nothing but waves and winds. 
That is untruly said of thee, said the king, therefore go 
thou lightly again, and do my commandment ; as thou art to 
me lief and dear, spare not, but throw it in. Then Sir Bedi- 
vere returned again, and took the swoid in his hand ; and 

'From "Everyman's" edition of Sir Thomas Malory's Le 
Morte D'Arthar. Publiahed by E. P. Button & Co. 
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then him thought ain and shame to throw away the noble 
sword, and so efte he hid the swoid, and returned again, and 
told to the king that he had been at the water, and done bia 
commandment. What saw thou there ? said the king. Sir, 
he B£ud, I saw nothing but the waters wappe and the waves 
wanne. Ah, traitor untrue, said King Arthur, now hast thou 
betrayed me twice. Who would hare weened that, thou that 
hast been to me so lief and dear 1 and thou art named s 
noble knight, and would betray me for the richness of the 
sword. But now go ^ain lightly, for thy long tarrying put- 
teth me in great jeopardy of my life, for I have taken cold. 
And but if thou do not as I bid thee, if ever I may see 
thee, I shall slay thee with mine own bands; for thou 
wouldat for my rich sword see me dead. Then SirBedivere 
departed, and went to the sword, and lightly took it up, and 
went to the water side ; and there he bound the girdle about 
the hilts ; and then he threw the sword as far into the water 
as he might; and there came an arm and an hand above the 
water and met it, and caught it, and so shook it thrice and 
brandished, and then vauished away the hand and the sword 
in the water. So Sir Bedivere came ^ain to the king and 
told him what he saw. Alas, said the king, help me hence, 
for I dread me I have tarried over long. Then Sir Bedivere 
took the king upon his back, and so went with him to that 
water side. And when they were at the water side, even 
fast by the bank hoved a little barge with many fair ladies 
in it, and among them all was a queen, and all they had black 
hoods, and all they wept and shrieked when they saw King 
Arthur. Now put me into the barge, said the king. And 
so he did softly; and there received him three queens with 
great mourning; and so they set them down, and in one of 
their laps King Arthur laid his head. And then that queen 
said : Ah, dear brother, why have ye tarried so long from 
me 7 alas, this wound on your head hath caught over-much 
cold. And so they rowed from the land, and Sir Bedivere 
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bebeld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir Bedivere 
crijed : Ah my lord Arthur, what shall become of lue, now 
ye go from me and leave me here alone among mine enemies ? 

The nature of Thomas Malory's book ie indi- 
cated by the last paragraph, which is as follows : — 

Thus endeth this noble and joyous book entitled " Le 
Morte D' Arthur." Notwithstanding it treateth of the birth, 
life, and acts of the said King Arthur, of hia noble knights 
of the Bound Table, their marvelous enqiiests and ad- 
ventures, the achieving of the Sangreal, and in the end the 
dolorous death and departing out of this world of them all. 
Whiidi - book was reduced into English by Sir Thomas 
Malory, knight, aa afore is said, and by me [Gaxton] divided 
into twenty-one books, chaptered and imprinted, and finished 
in the abbey Westminster the last day of July the year 
of our Lord MCCCCLXXXV. 

While deciding upon the material for this theme, 
the student may do well to imagine himself dis- 
cussing with his parents the two versions of the 
story in regard to the following points : 

1. The origin, general nature, and historical 
interest. 

2. The structure, paragraphing, punctuation, 
diction, sentence structure, figures of speech, kind 
of discourse, simplicity, strength, and rapidity of 
movement. 

3. The content, insight into the life of the 
Middle Ages, imagery, quaiatness, romantic nature, 
character analysis, and literary value. 

4. The authors. Ihscuss the characters of 
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Malory and Tennyson. Did they nnderstAnd 
human nature ? What were their interests in life ? 

5. Comparison of the two versions, their salient 
characteristica. Which do you enjoy the more, 
and why? 

Unless the teacher limits the assignment, the 
theme may be based upon Malory's version, or 
upon that of Tennyson, or both. 



ADCASsnr Aim hicouttb' 

A beautiful story, which has survired some oenturies, 
is usually sure to have suffered much the same fate as a 
jewel or vessel of pure gold, which has been from time 
to time remelted and remolded to suit the taste of the 
immediate geueration. But there are some few which, 
having been once securely treasured, have become still more 
safely forgotten, and which, when restored at last to the 
light, are prized, like the quaint gold work from an Etrus- 
can tomb, not merely tor the sake of a material precious 
in all generations, but even more because they bring back 
to a world grown older in tastes and likings the features 
and fancies of its younger days. Among the mediaeval 
works of romance which have been thus preserved to us 
in authentic form, there is none of greater interest or beauty 
than the little tale of Aitcassin and Nicotette, not any that 
had apparently a more slender chance of survival. A single 
hastily written manuscript, preserved now in the N^ational 
Library at Paris, and lost sight of, as it would seem, till 
the middle of the last century, has kept in existence this 
little work, which is now accounted one of the most precious 

' From the introdaction to Aucauin and Nicalette, transUted by 
Wm. Bourdillon. FobtiBhad by the liacmillan Company. 
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remaiiie of the old French literature, beii^ not only df 
unique form, but also of unusual poetic beauty. It was 
probably composed somewhere between 1150 and 1200, at 
the period, that is, when the great mediaeval literature of 
France was reaching the height of its splendor. Auoiutin 
and Nicotette belongs approximately to the period of the 
great Arthurian poems of Chrestien de Troyes, with which 
it shows some afKnity of word and phrase. 

It is perhaps the highest proof of the artistic power of 
the author of Aucasain that he has succeeded in the peculiar 
art-form, prose alternating with verse, which he chose for 
his romance ; a form tempting, fatally easy, and perQous. 
It is an art-form which in England, at all events, and at 
the present day, may be regarded as out of the question 
for any writer who writes to be read. For the effect of 
the constant change of prose to veise, and verse again to 
prose, is much like that of alternately walking and dancing, 
with a necessary change of shoes every time. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to such change in the highest modern 
literature is to be found in Tennyson's Maud, with its 
changes of meter ; and as to this there is no doubt that 
these changes seriously impair the unity and completeness 
of the poem. There is some likeness to this effect in a Greek 
play, where the speeches may be regarded as a kind of mea- 
sured prose, as conipared to the chorua. And as the choruses 
in a Greek play, like the verse sections of Aucaaain, were 
sung, while the rest was declaimed, the likeness of the effect 
as originally intended must have been even closer. In both 
cases it is evident that the art-form would never have arisen 
as a mere style of literature on a printed page. 

If we turn from the form to the matter of the work, we 
are struck with the writer's power of transfignring the com- 
monplace materials of the minstrel into sudden and unex- 
pected beauty. In picturing the personal appearance of his 
hero and heroine, for all his peroeptiveness and freshnesa 
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he makes no attempt to rise above conventioiial types. IRia. 
desoription of them is simply a list of the personal charma 
then held in high esteem, and is almost word for word the 
same for both the youth and the maiden. . . . [However, 
the story reveals] a conscious attempt both to delineate aod 
to develop character. This is, naturally, to be noticed prin- 
cipally in the hero and heroine themselves. N^o other ohar- 
acter is portrayed for ns except in its relations to them, and 
for the sake of its influence on their characters or fortunes. 
But we may incidentally notice how varied and how life- 
like are these subordinate characters, and how true to the in- 
variable qualities of human nature in all time. What could 
be more realistic than the obstinate pride of birth in Ancas; 
sin's father, the kind-heartedness of the warder, the sturdy 
spirit of the plowboy, the weakness of the king of Tore- 
lore, the good nature of the motherly viscountess 1 The 
shepherd boys are a study in themselves. Evidently the 
writer knew rustic nature well, and he paints from the life 
their habitiial attitude of surly independence toward supe- 
riors; their nature, easily moved by superstition, but still 
more easily moved by money ; their underlying kindnesa of 
disposition, which is, however, carefully concealed under a 
manner of the grossest rudeness, especially when they think 
they are being " domineered over." 

In comparison with the fidelity and piquancy of these 
minor characters, and again with the brightly drawn study 
of Nlcolette, we are struck with the somewhat unreal char- 
acter of Aucasain. Though the principal figure in the book, 
he is the leaat living. Nor is the reason far to seek. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, it is just because Aucassin is the 
figure whom the poet wishes to make the most of, that he 
is the most conventional and least life-like. We saw before 
that the poet had no idea of portraying his hero's features 
from a living model, and in the same way it never occurred 
to him to describe his character from the life. Just as in 
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Npresenting his hero's appearaoca he menly reminds his 
listeners of a familiar ideal of personal beauty, so he leaves 
tiiem to picture his character according to their own idea of 
a young knight, a picture which he well knew no effort of 
his Gonld heighten. 

Throughout the story Nicolette is always fascinating. 
Each fresh event brings out some new fascination, and fills 
in the exquisite outline with more vivid colors. We feel 
of her portrait just the opposite of what we feel of Aucas- 
sin's. There is nothing in her of the lay-figure, the familiar 
ideal. Bather, we are perpetually surprised at the keen 
discernment and felicitous touch with which the prae-Benais- 
sauoe poet portrays the maidenly character — pure, high- 
Bouled, ready for self-sacrifice, and yet not without a touch 
of the charming coquetry of light-hearted girlhood. What 
oan be more euohanting than the massive she leaves with 
the shepherd boys for Aucassin, with its transparent fiction 
of the beast in the forest which be is to hunt ? Eager as 
she is for her lover to find her, the eagerness la not to be all 
on her side. " Within three days must he hunt it, or never 
more shall he see it with his eyes." There is a like touch, 
half of coyness, half of coquetry, in her making the bower 
to test her lover's fidelity. Very pretty also, is her womanly 
tenderness in Section 40, where she tries to comfort him 
while he still believes her to be far away: she is unable, be- 
cause of her stained face, to reveal herself, but she cannot 
bear to leave him unhappy. But perhaps the scene in which 
she appears most charming and irresistible of all is that in 
which, disguised as a minstrel, she sings before Aucassin 
the story of their love, and how she has refused to wed at 
her father's wish. Of a truth, this girl-creation of the old 
French poet takes her place among the loveliest figures of 



It is tantalizing to have no clew at all to the authorship 
of this little flower of love stories. Kor does the work itself 
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give 11B any certain information about him, though it is 
usually taken for granted that he was a native of Northern 
Fraace, since he used a. dialect of that district liut, how- 
ever little we know of the personality of the author, we- 
knowfrom his work a good deal of his mental qualifications, 
and that he must have been a person of quick eye, of poetic 
vision, and, in a small way, of Shakespearean aoquisitive- 
neBS. The work is full of little vivid touches, which are 
evidently founded on memory, and si^gested by actual 
scenes. The castle in the story may not correspond with 
the castle of Beaucaire, but it was a real castle, with its half- 
ruined tower, the postern gate leading into the street of the 
town; the chamber overlooking the garden from which 
Kicolette escaped, and the dry moat, with its steep sides so 
hard to climb, and the spring at the edge of the forest, and 
the grassy, overgrown forest ways — all such details are 
fresh from the i-etina of the poefs eye. 

LESSON 53 

Short theme assigament: Write a cbaracter sketch 
aboat some person whom jou know. 

Example: — 

SCROOGE 

Oh I but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, 
Scrooge ! A squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutch- 
ing, covetous old sinner ! Hard and sharp as flint, from 
which no steel had ever struck out generous fire; secret, and 
self-contained, and solitary as an oyster! The cold within 
him froze his old features, nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled 
his cheek, stiffened his gait ; made his eyes red, his thin 
lips blue ; and spoke out shrewdly in his grating voice. A. 
frosty rime was on hia bead, and on his eyebrows, and his 
wiry chin. He carried his own low temperature always 
about with him; he iced his office in the dog-days; and 
didn't thaw out one degree at Christmas. 
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External heat and cold had little influence on 3arooge. 
iNo warmth could warm, no wintry weather chill him. No 
wind that blew was bitterer than he, no falling snow was 
more intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain less open to 
entreaty. Foul weather didn't know where to have him. 
The heaviest rain and snow and hail and sleet could boast 
of the advantage over him in only one respect. They often 
"came down" handsomely, and Scnx^ never did. 

Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, with glad- 
some looks, "My dear Scrooge, how are you? When will 
you oome to see me ? " No beggars implored him to bestow 
a trifle, no children aaked him what it was o'clook, no man 
or woman ever once in all his life mquired the way to such 
and such a place, of Sonx^. Even the blindmen's dogs 
appeared to know him ; and when they saw him coming on, 
would tug their owners into doorways and up courts ; and 
they would wag their tails as though they said, "No eye at 
all is better than an evil eye, dark master I " 

But what did Scrooge care ! It was the very thing he 
liked. To edge his way along the crowded paths of life, 
warning all human sympathy to keep its distance, was what 
the knowing ones called "nuts" to Scrooge. 

— Chablbs Dickens, Ckriatmat OaroL 

The students' theme should not be a description 
of the person. Parts of the theme may be descrip- 
tive, but the chief purpose of the theme should be 
to explain the nature of the person's character. 
Of course, a person's character may be revealed in 
many ways : by the way he acts, thinks, and 
speaks j by his appearance ; and by the way he is 
regarded by others. Though the theme may con- 
tain some descriptive details, the chief purpose 
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should be to present abstract qualities. As in 
most expository themes, the present tense should 
be used. 

Suggested subjects : A character of marked individnali^, 
Buch as a pompous, talkative, self-asBertive old man; A 
quiet, cordial, fanciful, and Bomewbat eccentric old lad;; 
A shy, self-contained, poetic student 

LESSON B4 

Exercise : a. Study the diction of the quotation 
from Malory's Le Morte D'ArthuVf given in Lesson 
52. Give some words and phrases that have be- 
come obsolete since Malory wrote (1485). 

b. Prepare for recitation the meaning of the ab- 
breviations given on page 359. 

LESSON ss 

Long theme assignment : Write a long expository 
theme. 

NoTB. — The teacher will determine how long thiB theme 
should be and when it should be due. It should be accom- 
panied by an outline. 

Example : — 

WHAT A COLLBOS EDUCATIOH SHOULD OIVB> 
College may do many things for you, — if you are made 
of the right stuff; for you cannot fasten a two-thonsand- 

» From the Care and Culture of Men, by David Starr Jordan. 
Copyright, 1896. PubliBhed by The Whitaker & Bay-Wig«ln 
Co., San Franoisoo. 
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dollar educatkon to a fifty-cent boy. The fool, the dude, and 
the shirk come out of coll^^e pretty much aa they went in. 
They dive keep in the FieriaD springs, aa the duck dires in 
the pond, — and they come up as dry as the duck does. 
The college will not do eTerything for you. It is simply 
one of the helps by which you can win your way to noble 
manhood or womanhood. Whatever you are, you must 
make of yourself; but a well-spent college life is one of the 
greatest helps to all good things. 

Bo, if you learn to use it i^htly, this the college can do 
for you: It will bring you in contact with the great minds 
of the past, the long roll of those who, through the ages, 
have borne a mission to young men and young women, from 
Plato to Emerson, from Homer and Euripides to Schiller 
and Browning. Your thought will be limited not by the 
narrow gossip of to-day, but the great men of all ages and 
all dimes will become your brothers. You will learn to 
feel what the Greek called the " consolations of philosophy." 
To turn from the petty troubles of the day to the thoughts 
of the masters, is to go from the noise of the street through 
the door of a cathedral. If you learn to unlock these portals, 
no power on earth can take from you the key. The whole 
of your life must be spent in your own company, and only 
the educated man is good company for himself. The unedu- 
cated man looks out on life through narrow windows, and 
thinks the world is small. 

The college can bring yon face to face with the great 
problems of nature. You will learn from your study of na- 
ture's laws more than the books can tell you of the grandeur, 
the power, the omnipotence of God. You will learn to face 
great problems seriously. You will learn to work patiently 
at their solution, though you know that many generations 
mast each add its mito to your work before any answer 
can be reached. 

Your college course will brii^ you in contact with men 
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whose influeBoe will streugtben and inspire. The ideal 
college professor should be the best man in the community. 
He should have about him nothing mean, or paltry, or cheap. 
He should be to the student as David Gopperfield's Agues, 
" always pointing the way upward." 

That we are all this, I shall not pretend. ACost college 
professors whom I know are extremely human. We have 
been soured, and starved, and dwarfed in many ways, and 
many of us are not the men we might have been if we had 
had your chances for early education. But unpractical, 
pedantic, fossilized though the college professor may be, he 
is sound at heart and he is sure to help you to higher amln- 
tions. He is not mercenary, and his ideals are those of cult- 
ure and prc^esB. We are keeping the torch burning which 
you, young meti and women of the twentieth century, may 
carry to the top of the mountain. 

But here and there among us is the ideal teacher, the 
teacher of the future, the teacher to have known whom is of 
itself a liberal education. Garfield once said that a log 
with Mark Hopkins at one end of it and himself at the 
other, would be a university. In whatever college you go, 
poor and feeble though the institution may be, you will find 
some man who, in some degree, will be to you what Hark 
Hopkins was to Garheld. To know him will repay you for 
all your sacrifices. 

Moreover, the tr^ning which comes from association with 
one's fellow-students cannot be overestimated. Here and 
there, it is true, some young invertebrate, overburdened with 
money or spoiled by home coddling, falls into bad company, 
and leaves college in worse condition than when he entered 
it. These are the windfalls of education. However much 
we may regret them, we cannot prevent their existence. 
But they are few among the great majority. The average 
student enters college for a purpose; and you will lose 
nothing, but may gain much, from association with him. 
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Among our college studentB are the best yoaog men and 
yonng women of the times. They mold each other's character, 
and shape each other's work. Many a college man will tell 
you that, above all else which the college gave, he values 
the friendsbips which be formed in school. In tbe German 
universities, tbe " fellow-feeling among free spirits " is held 
to be one of the most important elements in their grand sys- 
tem of higher education. 

Again, the college intensifies the individuality of a man. 
It tabes his best abilities and raises bim to the second, or 
third, or tenth power, aa we say in algebra. It is true 
enough that colleges have tried, and some of them still try, 
to enforce uniformity in study, — to cast all students in the 
same mold. Colleges have placed readiness above tboiough- 
ness, memory above mastery, glibneaa above sincerity, uni- 
formity above originality, and the dialectics of the dead 
past above the work of the living present 

But say what you will of old methods, they often attained 
great ends. Colleges have aimed at uniformity. They did 
not secure it. The individuality of tbe student bursts 
through tbe oast-iron curriculum. "The man's tbe man for 
a' that," and the man is so much more the man nature 
meant him to be, because his mind is trained. 

The educated man has tbe eourt^ of bis convictions, be- 
cause only he has any real convictions. He knows how 
convictions should be formed. What he believes he takes 
on his -own evidence — not because it is the creed of his 
church or the platform of his party. So he counts aa a 
unit in hia community — not as part of a dozen or a hundred 
whose opinions are formed by their town's place on the map, 
or who train under the party flag because dieir grandfathers 
did the same. " To see things as they really are," is one 
of the crowning privileges of the educated man, and to belp 
others to see them so, is one of the greatest services be oaa 
render to the community. 
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Before you begin to write, decide definitely what 
the main divisions of your theme will be. The 
worth of your theme will depend in no small de- 
gree upon your success in dividing the aubject so 
that the parts will be coSrdinate. Be careful that 
one of your main divisions does not really express 
a subordinate division of the thought. When you 
decide what the divisions will be, write so as to 
make the reader see clearly what the divisions are. 
Read again the discussion, " Exposition by Divi- 
sion," beginning on page 69. 

OttUine : — 

WHAT A COLLBOB BDDCATIOR SHOCLD OITI 

Introdaction. 
I. Contact with great minds of the past. 
II. Contact with great problems of nature. 

III. Contact with inspiring teachers. 

IV. Contact with inspiring students. 
V. Development of individuality. 

Suggested svbjecU : — 

1. Any of the subjects si^gested in the pTerions assign- 
mente for expository themes (unless the teacher limits the 
assignment). 

2. The responsibilities of a student (teacher, voter, etc.). 

3. The tendency to make education practicaL 

4. The ideal hero (if I were to write a novel). 

6. The ideal camping party (vacation, teacher, student, 
etc.). 

6. My favorite holiday (game, book, author, etc.). 
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SvffgtHifm ouainet : — 

THB mUL CAKPIHO PAXTT 
I. The ideal time and place. 

II. The ideal memberahip. 

III. The ideal way of doing the work. 

IV. The ideal means of eBtertainmeiit. 

THE KBSPOlTBIBILrnEB OF A BTUDSHT 
I. To his parenta, 

II. To his fellow students. 

III. To the school. 

IV. To truth and law. 
V. To himself. 

MT rATORITl POBH! "Tha Andnil Muincr." 
I. What it is. (A weird poetic tale.) 
U. Its style. 

A. Fantutic imagery. 
S. Quaint diction. 

C. Beautiful imagery. 

D. Charming music. 

III. Its thought 

A. Playful or serious ? 

B. What the poem may mean. 

THE BEST DAT OF THE TEAR 
I. The origin and purpose of Thanksgiving Day. 
IX. What Thanksgiving means to the home and the 
femily. 

III. What Thank^ving means to the nation. 

A. By causing people to think of their neighbors. 

B. By causing people to think of their God. 
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CHAPTER V 
ARGUHEHTATIVE WRITinG 

LESSON C6 
AROUHEHTATIOIT 

Argfttmratation is the kind of discourse that 
shows why a statement is true, or is not true ; 
Deflnition ^^^ * theory is reasonable, or is not 
■ad Pur- reasonable ; or why a thing should be 
^°^ done, or should not be done. Thus, ar- 

gumentation may deal with a question of fact, with 
a question of theory, or with a question of policy. 
Furthermore, in all cases the subject of argamen- 
tation is a proposition ; that is, a statement having 
a subject and a predicate ; for example, Mt. Brovm 
stole Mr. Smith's money (fact) ; The Darwinian 
theory of evolution is Twt reasonable (theory) ; Man,' 
ucU training should be taught in our high school 
(policy). Finally, it is to be noted that the chief 
purpose of argumentation is to persuade the reader 
or hearer ; therefore argumentation is dependent 
upon proof, — the one who argues usually uses 
such words as because, for, and therefore. Occas- 
ionally, as we learned, exposition may deal with 
a proposition, but the purpose of exposition in such 
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a case is to es^lain what the proposition means; 
the purpose of argumentation is to persuade the 
reader or hearer that the proposition is true. 

Ai^umentation is sometimes thought of as formal 
debate, and as such it seems to be a form of com- 
position reserved for congresses, legisla- w-tN«c- 
tures, and debatin g societies. This notion eauuilT 
is altogether wrong. When a small boy d*"**"* 
tries to convince his parents that he should wear 
long trousers, he uses argumentation ; and when 
pupils try to persuade the superintendent to dis- 
miss school that they may attend a circus, they use 
argumentation. 

We have seen that often description, narration, 
and exposition are all found in a single piece of 
discourse. Argumentation unites no less , 
Teadily with other kinds of composition. tation 
We use some pure argumentation : we ^u.'^Sm 
also use mnch discourse that contains Fonni of 
only an element of argumentation. Such """^ 

discourse may be termed argumentative-expository, 
argumentative-narrative, or argumentative^escrip- 
tive. Thus an engineer might combine argumenta- 
tion (stated or implied) with exposition if he were 
to explain how a wreck was caused by conditions 
not under his control. (ArguTnent: He should not 
be blamed.) The village gossip might combine 
alimentation (stated or implied) with narration 
by telling stories detrimental to a person's reputa- 
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tion. {Argument: The person's character u not 
good.) The real estate agent might combine argn- 
mentation (stated or implied) with description by 
desciibing a piece of property. {Argument: It 
should be bought.) Exposition usually enters into 
argumentation much as description enters into nar- 
ration, for it is usually necessary in argumentation 
to explain the meaning of words and statements 
that might not be clear. 

The first part of an argumentative composition 
should state the subject under discussion. Many 
p^^y misunderstandings and much bad feeling 
stated would be avoided if people would know 
^'"' definitely and say definitely what they 

are arguing about. Suppose, for instance, that the 
students of a high school are indignant because the 
superintendent has suspended a popular student for 
cheating in examinations. The students may think 
that the suspended student did not cheat. To them 
the argument is about the question of fact : Did the 
student cheat ? The superintendent may know that 
the student cheated, and he may not know that the 
students think he did not cheat. He may think 
that the students disagree with him on the question 
of policy, Should a student be suspended/or cheating f 
In cases of this kind the trouble would be settled 
at once if some one would state the proposition ; that 
is, tell definitely what the argimient is about. If a 
public speaker is addressing an audience that ia very 
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much opposed to his opinion, perhaps he may not 
let the audience know in the beginning of his ar- 
gument whether he intends to defend or to oppose 
the proposition. He may lead his hearers to his 
conclufdon by first convincing them of the validity 
of some of his reasons for believing as he does. 
However, if he is a good speaker, he will let the 
audience know what he is going to talk about as 
soon as he begins to speak ; and usually he will let 
them know at once whether he intends to defend 
the proposition or to oppose it. 

TWO HBTH0D8 a ARGuiaifTATioir 
It was said above that the purpose of argumen- 
tation is to persuade a person that a 
statement is, or is not, true ; that a theory "J^^f'^ 
is, or is not, reasonable ; or that a thing p««lliis to 
should, or should not, be done. Now we g^ 

may ask, How is this to be done ? 

Sometimes it may be done by reasoning alone: 
sometimes by rejisoning and by appealing to the 
emotions. Most people like to think that the 
argument which causes them to believe a proposi- 
tion, consists only of reasoning; that they decide 
as they do because of the proofs that are given and 
not because of the appeals that are made to their 
emotions. Usually, however, people are influenced 
much in their decisions by t^e emotional appeal of 
an argument. 
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If one argues in an earnest, straightforward, 
frank style, he may persuade his hearer or reader 
Appeaiiuc *** f^^or or oppose the proposition more 
to tiw by his emotional appeal than by his rea- 
soning. Often a teacher is persuaded 
more by the way a pupil argues (perhaps in self- 
defense) than by the proof that he ofEers. The 
emotional appeal that comes from an earnest, sin- 
cere style is perhaps more persuasive in oral than 
in written argumentation. 

An appeal to the emotions in defense of a propo- 
sition may also be made by the use of the mixed 
forms of discourse that are illustrated above (de- 
scriptive-argumentative, narrative-argumentative, 
and expository-argumentative). For example, a 
lawyer might arouse the sympathy of the jury in 
behalf of his client by telling of a noble deed that 
the man once performed. The narrative would 
not only arouse the emotions of the jurors, but it 
would also carry the implied argument that the 
man should be treated with justice or with 
leniency. 

The second element in argumentation, and the 
more essential one, is reasoning. Reasoning is a 
process of thinking by which the truth 
or falsity of a proposition is shown by 
means of certain proofs, or reasons. Two kinds 
of reasoning are to be considered : inductive and 
deductive. 
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Indvctlre reasoning is reasoning from particolar 
focts to a general law, or proposition, called the 
conclnsion. Inductive reasoning is ayn- inducUTe 
thetic; that is, it builds up the law (the Rouoninc 
proposition) by giving particular instances in which 
that law is true. It is by inductive reasoning that 
we have established most of our laws in the natural 
sciences. We have proved the proposition, Wild 
geese fty south in lotnter, by inductive reasoning, 
for we have noted particular instances, and from 
the particular facta we have reasoned to the propo- 
sition. If the student wishes to prove the propo- 
sition, Secret societies are injurious in high schools, 
he probably will use much inductive reasoning; 
that is, he will give examples from hia own ex- 
perience and from the experience of others. 

Inductive reasoning is much used, and it is a 
good kind of reasoning if enough particular in- 
stances are considered ; however, a person is likely 
to conclude that a general proposition is true be- 
fore be has considered enough facta. More par- 
ticular &ct8 might be necessary to persuade a reader 
to believe the conclusion in the following example 
of inductive reasoning: — 

"A black cat crossed my path on Friday and I broke iny 
arm that evening. A black oat crossed Mr. Brown's path 
on Friday and his house burned the next day. A black cat 
crossed niy sister's path on Friday and she had the measles 
the next week. In fact, I hare never heard of an instance 
in which bad luck did not come to a person whose path was 
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crosBed by a black oat on Friday. For these leaaona we 
may beliere that a persoa will be unlucky if a black cat 
crosses Ha path on Friday." 

The particular facts used in iDductive reasoning 
may be taken from the observation and experience 
of the one who seeks to prove tiiat his propoeition 
is true, or they may be taken from the observation 
and experience of others. Historical facts are 
sometimes used. Naturally, the better the author- 
ity the better the proof ; hence great students and 
reliable books may be quoted to advantage. Charles 
Darwin would be better authority than an obscure 
fisherman for a statement of particular facts re- 
garding the evils that result from having a cat 
cross one's path on Friday. 

Dedttctive reasoning is reasoning from a general 
law or proposition, to a particular fact, called tlie 
Dedu:tiTe conclusion. Deductive reasonitig is ana- 
RwBoniiiK lytical because it deduces a particular 
proposition from a general proposition or law. 
The purpose of deductive reasoning is to prove 
that a proposition ia true by showing that it is 
governed by a law that is true ; the theory being 
that a thing (proposition) is true if it is a part of 
a thing (law), all parts of which are true. In de- 
ductive reasoning, a " reason " is usually ^ven to 
show that the proposition is governed by the law. 

It is often hard for a student to analyze deductive 
reasoning because the general proposition, or law. 
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is usually not stated. If a child says, " I shoidd 
not tease the cat because Mother told me not to," 
he uses deductive reasoning. The general proposi- 
tion, or law, from which he deduces his conclusion, 
is, I shoidd not do what Mother teUs me not to do. 
This law is implied but not stated. He shows that 
the particular proposition, " I should not tease the 
cat," is governed by the law, when he gives his 
reason, '* because Mother told me not to tease the 
cat " ; hence he proves his particular proposition 
by showing that it is governed by a general 
proposition, or law. If a person says, " I shall be 
unlucky because a black cat crossed my path on 
Friday," he uses deductive reasoning. He assumes 
the truth of all parts of the implied general 
proposition. One toiil be unlucky if a black cat crosses 
his path on Friday. Then he proves that his par- 
ticular proposition, *'I shall be unlucky," is true 
(if the general proposition is true) by giving his 
reason, " because a black cat crossed my path on 
Friday," for this reason shows that the particular 
proposition is governed by the general proposition, 
or law. 

Hard thinking will show the student that a 
process of deductive reasoning necessarily consists 
of three parte, or propositions. These Th« 

three parts are technically called " a ayl- SyUogism 
logism." The general proposition, or law, ia called 
" the major premise." The major premise is often 
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implied, not expressed. The " reason," or second 
propoeition, is technically called " the minor prem- 
ise." The third proposition, the proposition to be 
proved, is called " the conclusion." 



Honesty is good policy because it establishes ctnifidence. 
Im^ied major premlte : It is good policy to establish con- 
fidence. 

Mlaor premise : Houes^ establishes confidence. 
Concliulon ; Honesty is good policy. 

ESSORS HT KBASOimrO 

Every one reasons. We reason inductively and 
deductively. Reasoning is commoner than clam 
shells. Good reasoning, however, whether inductive 
or deductive, is not so common aa one might sup- 
pose. 

As we have seen, the common error in inductive 
reasoning is to draw a general conclusion without 
Errors in considering a sufficient number of partic- 
indnctiTe ular facts. We conclude, *' One will be 
Reasoning unlucky if a black cat crosses his path on 
Friday," before we have examined enough partic- 
ular facts really to prove that general propoeition. 
Errors in Three common errors are made in de- 
DeductiTe ductive reasoning ; i . In the tnajw prem- 
"""""^ ise : A general proposition, or law, is 
sometimes assumed to be true when it is not 
true. 
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2. In the minor premise : A reason is sometimes 
asfionied to be true when it is not true. 

3. In the conclttsion: A conclusion is sometimes 
assumed to be governed by the general proposition, 
or law, when it is not necessarily so governed. 

I. Perhaps the most common error in deductive 
reasoning is to assume that a general proposition 
(stated or implied) is true when it is not necessarily 
true. If a student writes, " The custom of prize 
giving i^ bad for a school because it creates a spirit 
of rivalry," he assumes the truth of the . ^^ 
implied general proposition, A spirit of H«]or 
rivalry is bad for a school. If this implied ' " 
general proposition is untrue, the reasoning is not 
g*iod. Suppose that the student believes this im- 
plied general proposition to be true and that the 
reader of the student's argument does not believe it 
to be true : the student could not persuade his 
reader to believe his proposition, "The custom of 
prize giving is bad for a school," until he had con- 
vinced him of the truth of the implied general prop- 
osition. The following syllogism shows exactly 
the various steps in the argument : — 

Implied major premUe: A spirit of rivaliy is bad for the 
scho<d. (Vngubatantiated.) 

Minor premise: The custom of prize giving creates a 
spirit of rivalry, 

Conclnaion: The custom of prize giving is bad for the 
school. 
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2. A reason ia aometimes assamed to be trae 
when it is not true. If a person says, " We should 
uot begin work on Friday because Friday is an 
unlucky day," he may not persuade his reader to 
In Oie believe the proposition, " We should not 
Minor begin work on Friday," unless he can 

" prove to him that the reason is true. The 
following syllogism shows exactly the various steps 
in the argument : — 

Implied major premise : We should not b^n work on an 
unlucky day. 

Minor premise : Fi'iday is an unlucky day. (I7nAU&«(an2Jated.) 
Condniion : We should not begin Tork on Friday. 

3. A conclusion is sometimes assumed to be 
governed by a general law when it is not necessarily 
governed by that law. If a student writes, " We 
should have a high school baseball team because we 
cannot do the best work unless we have physical 
exercise," be attempts to reason deductively, but 
jatho ^^ conclusion is not really governed by 
Condnrion hjg implied general proposition, We should 
do the best work. The conclusion cannot be deduced 
from the implied general proposition unless the 
reason is changed. The conclusion might be logical 
if the reason were, " because we cannot do the best 
work without the exercise that we should get from 
playing baseball." Of course the logical conclusion 
in the reasoning given above is, We should have 
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physical exercise. The following ayllogiem shows 
exactly the various steps in the argument : — 

Implied major prmlM : We ehoald do the best work. 
Hinor premiae ; Fhyaioal exercise is Deoessaij to the best 
work. 

I Correct Condoslon : We should have physical exercise. 
Incoiiect Concloalon : We should have a high school base- 
ball team. 

GOOD JTHXIHEHT DT AXaDHXin'4TI0IT 

Perhaps the best advice that can be given a 
student to help him to write an argument that will 
persuade the hearer or reader of the truth of the 
proposition, is this : Use good judgment. Use good 
judgment in choosing a style of discourse that will 
convince by its emotional appeal. Use good judg- 
ment in choosing reasons that are consiBtent with 
facts and with experience. Use good judgment in 
drawing conclusions, that the conclusions may not 
be merely assertions of personal opinion. Use good 
judgment in not attempting to prove too much, for 
it is better thoroughly to prove one thing than 
partly to prove many things. 

Example : — 

A student once wrote, "Our city ought to have a new 
high school buildiog. The one we have is altogether too 
small and it is not well ada,pted to its purpose. The city 
can well afford to construct a new building, and not to do so 
shows a lack of public spirit. Those who oppose the con- 
ntruetion of such a building are either stingy or indifferent 
to the best interests of the oity." 
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One of the citizens m^ht reply, " You do not prove what 
you say. Your reasons are not consistent with facta. The 
oity cannot afford to construct a new building, and there are 
many good citizens who oppose the construction of a new 
building because they think that the building which we have 
is well adapted to its purpose and that the construction of a 
new building would needlessly burden the oity with debt. 
Furthermore, it aeems to me that you show over-hasty judg- 
ment in criticising our citizens without inquiring into the 
facts." 

The student's argument might be sound il the 
reasons were supported by convincing proof. The 
first reason, " The one we have is too small and it 
is not well adapted to its purpose," might be sup- 
ported by examples of the large classes and the 
small rooms ; by explanations of how confusion' 
and disorder are caused by the darkness of the 
halls; by comparisons of the building with high 
school buildings in other cities ; and by the opinions 
of prominent men. The second reason, " The city 
can well afford to construct a new building," m^ht 
be supported by statistica showing the wealth of 
the city and the amount of money given to the 
various departments of the city ; and by compari- 
sons of the financial condition of the city with tihat 
of other cities. 

LESSON 67 

Exercise : Criticise the reasoning in the following 
statements. If the reasoning is not good, tell why. 
If the reasoning could be made better, show how. 
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Tell what kind of reasoning is used in each example. 
Use technical terms in your discussions. 

I. DebatiDg sooieties ar« of no benefit to schools, because 
I was never benefited by our debating society ; James says 
that he wwDeverbeaefitedby it; and our school is no larger 
than it was before we bad a debating society. 

1. We should not have a football team because it inter- 
feres with the work of our debating society. 

3. Mr. Brown is a college graduate, and he is a poor 
busineas man. Mr. Smith never went to college, and he is 
a good business man. Therefore a college training unfits a 
man for a business life. 

4. The custom of giving Ghristinas presents should be , 
abolished. People often spend too much money for Christ- 
mas presents. People often receive Christmas presents that 
they cannot use. 

5. Football should not be played, because people are 
sometimes injured in football games. 

6. A person who cheats in examinations should not be 
elected class president. James does not cheat in examiua- 
tioDB. Therefore James should be elected class president. 

LESSON 68 

Short theme assignment : Write an argumenta- 
tive theme setting forth one reason why a certain 
tiling should, or should not, be done. 

Examples : — 

HUSBAITDS QI'iaB KirCHSHi 

The Chicago Women's Club wants to have boys in the 
public schools trained in domestic science. The theory is 

• From the New York Sun. Written by Robert Grier Cooke. 
Copyright. 
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that if boys learn the elements of cookery they will see how 
difficult the art is and what obstacles environ the successful 
Gompounding of culinary recipes, and will thereby learn a 
great lesson of patience which will stand them in good stead 
when they come to be married. " It will be a great advan- 
ts^ to the hoHsekeeper," says Mrs. Marion F. Washburne, 
" when the husband understands something of the trials of 
tiiG kitchen; and to train a husband you hare to begin early." 

No doubt the early training of husbands is desirable, and 
we dare say that philanthropists will yet found colleges 
which will give the degree of B. H. H., Bachelor of House- 
keeping and Husbandry ; but will it be wise to give men, 
who are said to be not without conceit at present, the 
impression that they know something about cookery ? The 
fellows are bad enough now, and with this new acquisition 
they might be unendurable. 80 long as they know only the 
rough cooking of the camp and boat or the amiable futilities 
of the chafing-dish, all is well; but once breed them to the 
housekeeping business, so to speak, once fomiliarize them 
with the mysteries of the kitchen, and ruin will ensue. 

In nothing is a little knowledge more dangerous than in 
cookery. The pretense of it at present hurts nobody and 
deceives nobody, although it must be a great strain on the 
gravity of waiters. But once smear a boy with cookery, once 
give him a smattering of "domestic science," and farewell 
peace and welcome war ! " Eliza A nn, my dear, that duck 
should have been taken out a minute and a half ago." 
" Faugh, Rosamond, how that cauliflower smells ! Why did 
you not remove the cover ? " " When I was at the cooking 
school we never were allowed to broil mushrooms more 
than — " one can hear the steady patter of masculine wis- 
dom and hope that many platters may be chucked at ita 
aelf-satisfied noddle. 

So, no; home with a trained cook husband would not be 
a home. It would be a lunatic asylum. 
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AStttdent't TTteme 



It sMms to roe a mistake to tell polite liea, because they 
destroy one's individuality. Individuality in thinking and 
acting is one of the things that make a human being better 
than a mere machine, and it should be highly valued. We 
have no respect for the pereon who does not seem to have 
his own individual opinions about subjects that should in- 
terest hiro greatly. 

Now, one cannot possibly give his honest opinion upon 
any subject if lie persists in giviug dishonest opinions on the 
little questions which he is asked daily. If one lady asks 
another, " Do you think my new hat is becoming ? " the 
other is sure to reply, " Why, it is simply lovely,'and so be- 
coming!" While she is saying this the lady is really 
thinking to herself that she never saw an uglier or more 
unbecoming hat in all her life. Of course, the first lady is 
highly pleased with her friend's opinion, and is perfectly 
satisfied with her hat, but the lady who told the polite lie 
has become' more conventional and has lost some of her in- 
dividuality. The composition teacher says to a student, 
"Criticise the theme I have just read." The student knows 
that the theme was written by his best friend, and he does 
not want to hurt his feelings, so he says, " I like the theme 
very much : it bas a good tone." He thinks to himself, " I 
never heard a poorer theme." His polite lie has made him 
less worthy of our respect as an individual with the ability 
to think for himself. One may think it rude to hurt a per- 
Bon'a feelings by telling the bare truth, but it is much bet- 
ter to do this than to lose one's individuality by telling 
polite lies. 

The diacuBsion, " Huabanda in the Kitcheo," is a 
good example of informal ai^umentation, — the 
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kind that we generally use. It begins with an ex- 
planation of what the proposition is. The reason- 
ing is both deductive and inductive. Primarily 
the argument is baaed on one reason ; and it might 
be stated in a syUc^pam such as the following : — 

Implied major premlH : Home life should be happy. 

Hliior premise (tke recuon) : If boys were taught domestic 
science, they would become such conceited husbands that 
home life would not be happy. 

ComJusion : Boys should Dot be taught domestic science. 

In writing this theme, the student may first use 
exposition to show just what the proposition (con- 
clusion) is which he wishes to prove. The assign- 
ment calls for only one reason ; therefore, the 
student should avoid giving more than one reason. 
It is usually preferable to use simple, everyday 
examples, comparisons, etc., in proving that the 
reason is a good one. 

Suggested avbjecta : — 

I. High school students should hare some drill in com- 
position writing, because it helps to make them think 
clearly. 

I. We should avoid the habit of scolding and finding 
fault, because it prevents us from enjoying the good things 
of life. 

3. Students should not attend parties on nights preced- 
ing regular school days, because the practice interferes 
greatly with school work. 

4. A better cloak room should be provided for our school 
toom, because the present one is not well suited to its 
pnrposs. 
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- 5. An attempt should be made to bring our school into 
contact with other schools by means of entertainments, 
eoDtests, or other means, because such contact would be 
of great educational value to us. 

: -6. High school students should attend social entertain- 
ments, such as parties and receptions, because the training 
that one gets in such entertainments develops jut^raent. 

7. A student's credit should not be determined entirely 
by the grade he makes in examinations, because he often 
is too excited in examinations to tell what he knows. 

LESSON 59 
Short theme assignment : Write an argumenta- 
tive theme setting forth one reason or more why 
a certain thing is true, or is not true. 



THE TRUTH ABOUT FISH STORIES' 
It is constantly said that they [fishermen] greatly ex- 
aggerate the size of the fish that are lost. This accusation, 
thongfa most frequently and flippantly made, is in point 
of fact based upon the most absurd arrogance and a love 
of slanderous assertion that passes understanding. These 
are harsh words ; but they are abundantly justified. 

In the first place, all the presumptions are with the 
fisherman's contention. It is perfectly plain that large 
fish are more apt to escape than small onc£. Of course 
their weight and activity, combined with the increased 
trickiness and resourcefulness of age and experience, greatly 
increase their ability to tear out the hook, and enhance 
the danger that their antics will expose a fatal weakness 

'From Fishing and Shooting Sketchet, by Grover Cleveland. 
Copyright, lOOQ. Published by The Outing M^azine. 
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in hook, leader, line, or rod. Another prestunption which 
must be legretfully mentioned, arisea from the &ct that 
in many cases the encounter with a htrge fish causes such 
excitement, and such distractioD or perversion of judgment 
on the part of the fisherman as leads him to do the wrmig 
thing or to fail to do the right thing at the critical instant — 
thus acto&lly and effectively contributing to an escape which 
could not and would not have ocourred except in favor of 
a large fish. 

Beyond these presumptions we have the deliberate and 
simple story of the fisherman himself, giving with the 
utmost sincerity all the details of his misfortune, and in- 
dicating the length of the fish he has lost, and giving in 
pounds his exact weight. Now, why should this statement 
be discredited ? It was made by one who Stru^led with 
the escaped fish. Perhaps he saw it. This, however, is 
not important, for he cert^nly felt it on his rod, and he 
knows precisely how his rod behaves in the eme^enoy of 
every conceivable strain. 

The argumeot in Grover Cleveland's discussion 
is based primarily on two reasons (I and II below). 
The implied major premises are, That should be 
accepted as true which is indicated to be true by 
presumptions, and The word of a specialist is to be 
accepted as authority. The argument may be outr 
lined as follows : — 

Proposition (CAe conclusion to be proved): The accusation 
that fishermen greatly exaggerate the size of the fish that 
they lose is not true; because 

I. Presumptions indicate that fishermen do not exa^er- 
ate ; for 
A. It is to be presumed that the largest fish would 
I be beet able to make their escape. 
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S. It is to be presumed that fishermen, through ex- 
citement, would let the largest fish escape. 
II. Fishermen, as specialists, say that the stories are true. 
Note. — Id the outline beoaxae is read with the principal 
division ; f&r, with those that are subordinate. 

The theme t^at you write should be accompanied 
by an outline, like the one given above, showing at 
least the principal divisions of the argument. The 
argument to be effective should not be based en- 
tirely upon the personal opinion of the writer. 

Suggeited iubjecu : — 

1. The accusation that fishermen greatly exaggerate the 
sine of the fish that they lose is true. 

2. The accusation that girls are vainw than boya is not 
true. 

3. Too much work is required of sophomores. 

4. High school secret societies are detrimental to the 
welfare of a school. 

5. CoAduoation in the high school is desirable. 

6. It is better to attend a lai^e high school than a small 
one. 

7. Usually the boy who spends the first twelve years of 
his life in the country has a better chanoe to succeed than 
the boy who spends the first twelve years in the city. 

LESSON eo 
Exercise : Prepare for recitation the discussion of 
Special Properties of Style, beginning on page 353. 

LESSON 61 

Assignment : Write an argumentative theme set- 
ting forth reasons why a cert^n thing should (or 
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should not) be done, or why a certain thing is (or 
is not) true. Let the theme be accompanied by an 
outhne showing at least the main divisions of the 
thought. 

Note. — The teacher will determine the length of the 

theme. 

Example: — 

COITCILUTIOIT WnH AHESICA 

America, gentlemen Bay, is a noble object; it ie-ui object 
well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, if fighting a people 
is the best way of gaining them. Gentlemen in this re- 
spect will be led to their choice of means by their coin- 
plezioDB and their habits. Those who understand the 
military art will of course have some predilections for it. 
Those who wield the thnnder of the state may have more 
confidence in the efficacy of arms. But I confess, possibly 
for want of this knowledge, my opinion is much more in 
favor of prudent management than of force, — considering 
force not as an odious, but a feeble, instrument for preserv- 
ing a people so numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited 
as this, in a profitable and subordinate connection with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe that the use of force alone 
is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment, but it does 
not remove the necessity of subduing again ; and a nation 
is not governed which is perpetually to be conquered. 

M.y nest objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not al- 
ways the effect of force ; and an armament is not a victory. 
If you do not succeed, you are without resource : for con- 
ciliation failing, force remains j but force failing, no further 
hope of reconciliation is left. Power and authority are 
sometimes bought by kindness; but they can never be 
be^ed as alms by an impoverished and defeated violence. 
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A further objection to force is that you impair the object 
by your very endeavor to preserve it. The thing you fought 
for is not the thing which you recover; but depreciated, 
sunk, waated, and consumed in the ooutest. ^Nothing less 
will content me than the whole America. I do not choose 
to consume its strength aloi^ with out own ; because in all 
parts it is British strength that I consume. I do not choose 
to be caught by a foreign enemy at the end of this exhaust- 
ing conflict ; and still less in the midst (rf it. I may escape ; 
but I can make no insurance (^^aBt such an event liCt 
me add that I do not choose wholly to break the American 
spirit; because it is the spirit that has made the country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favor of force 
as an instrument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth 
and their utility have been owing to methods altogether 
different. Our ancient indulgence has been said to be pur- 
sued to a fault. It may be so; but we know, if feeling is 
evidence, that our fault was more tolerable than our at- 
tempt to mend it, and our sin far more salutary than our 
penitence. 

These, Sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that high 
opinion of untried force, by which many gentlemen, for 
whose sentiments in other particulars I have great respect, 
seem to be so greatly captivated. 

— BuBKB : Speech on CemcilicUion with Ameritxi. 

The student's argument need not be as formal as 
that which Burke delivered before the British Par- 
liament : it may he written in the informal style of 
the arguments quoted in the preceding assignments 
for argumentation. The reasons may be such as 
the student might give if he were talking to his 
parents ; but they should be stated clearly, illus- 
trated fully, and arranged logically. 
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Suggested tubjeeta : — 

1. The Friday followiog Thanksgiving Day shoold be 
recognized in the public schools an a vacation day. 

2. Teachers should not asaign lessons to be prepared 
durii^ vacations. 

3. Students irho support themselves by working while 
they are in school should be required to take fewer stndies 
than those who can give all of their time to school work. 

4. Persons who intend to become teachers should be re- 
quired to complete a high school course or to do an equiva- 
lent amount of work in some other school before they are 
allowed t» teach in the public schools. 

5. Studies in the last year of the high school course should 
be elective. 

6. The suggested special tax on bachelors should not be 
imposed. 

7. Government officers should be appointed to inspect and 
approve pictures before they are displayed before the pub- 
lic in moving-picture theaters. 

The student can easily outline the argument in 
Burke's speech, because the first sentence of each 
paragraph (except the first) is a topic sentence. 
The student's outline might be something like the 
following : — 

COHPDLSORT EDUCATION 

Proposition : Children of appropriate age should be re- 
quired by law to attend school ; becaum 

I. Children are individually benefited by the tr»ningthat 
they get in school ; for 

A. They ate prepared to be self-supporting. 

B. They are prepared to be intelligent citizens with the 

ability to take part in the government 
0. They are prepared to enjoy life. 
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n The nation is benefited by the education of the chil- 
dren; for 
A It is made more piosperona. 
B. It is made more progressive. 
C It is made more durable. 
III. Without compulsory education gome children might 
grow up illiterate and ignorant; for 

A. Sometimes children do not see the importance of 

education. 

B. Sometimes parents are selfish or disinterested. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LETTER WRITING 

LESSON 62 
LETTER WRITING 

It sometimea happens that a student writes his 
school themes correctly and ignorea all principles 
of composition when he writes a letter that is 
not a composition assignment. The student should 
realize that a letter is intended to accomplish a 
definite purpose and to produce a definite impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader. He should realize 
not only that a letter may fail to accomplish the de- 
sired purpose if it is carelessly written, hut also 
that it may suggest that he is either ignorant or 
impolite. It often happens that a carefully written 
letter secures unexpected advancement for a young 
person, and that a carelessly written letter some- 
times prevents his advancement. 

There are as many different letter forms as there 
are purposes for which letters are written. Busi- 
ness letters should follow the form used by the best 
business men : good judgment requires this for the 
sake of convenience and accuracy. Formal notes 
and formal letters should be written as society has 
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dictated ; not only because the form is convenient, 
but also because another form might be considered 
discourteous or an indication of ignorance. Infor- 
mal social letters need not conform so closely to a 
prescribed form. Convenience and courtesy require 
that the writer should adapt the form of the letter 
to the purpose. 

There is some disagreement among good writers 
regarding the minor details of letter structure ; for 
example, some writers would place the comma 
between the parts of the heading, the address, and 
the superscription, while other writers would not 
use the comma between these parts unless it were 
necessary to make the. meaning clear. In cases of 
this kind, where there is good authority for more 
than one form, the student should choose a form 
that is reputable, and he should always use that 
form. To place a comma after the first line of a 
superscription and not after., the second would be 
illogical. 

Regarding the essential elements of letter stnic- 
ture, however, good writers agree. All agree that 
the first part of a business letter should tell what the 
letter is to be about. All agree that a business letter 
should have six parts : heading, address, salutation, 
body,complimentaryclose,and signature. All agree 
that the parts should be so placed on the page as to 
make the letter seem neat and well proportioned. 
The address should not look like a stamp placed in 
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one comer of the pi^ : the arrangement of the 
parts should not give the letter a patchwork 
appearance. Furthermore, all agree that a hiiBmeBs 
letter should be definite and concise ; that a social 
letter should be graceful and entertaining ; and that 
a formal note should be conventional. It is courte- 
ous to inclose a stamp with a letter of request, 
inquiry, or application, and to make no mention of 
the stamp. Of course a stamp should not be 
inclosed with a commercial letter, a social letter, or 
an. invitation. 

Eaiamples : — 

I. A BDSnreSS UTTBR 

423 Crawford Street, 

Benton Harbor, Miohigao, 
Septembei 28, 1912. 

Clark and Haley, 
Chioi^o, IllinoiB. 



The graduating class of the Benton Harbor High 
School wishes to adopt a class pin, and I haye been asked 
to secure sug^sted designs from dealers. There are 
forty members in the class, and they wish to select a 
pin that will coat about four dollars. As you advertise 
that you are prepared to furnish such goods, I write to 
you for suggestions and information. 

Yours very truly, 

James T. White 
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s. A FORMAL SOCIAL UTTXB 

32 elm Street, 

Denvec, Colorado, 
July 17, 1913. 
My dear Profeswr Harrison, 

I am Bute you will be glad to bnow that I secured 
a poBition as primary teacher in the schools of Denver. 
I have first grade work and I feel sure that the year 
will be a pleasant one. 

Please let me thank you again for the assistance you 
gave me in securing the position. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mary E. Brown 
Professor Charles T. Harrison, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

i. AH nrFosHAj, social lsttsr 

Butler, Indiana, 
August 6, 1914. 
Dear Mother, 

We reached Butler at ten o'clock this morning and 
found uncle John at the station waiting to take us to 
our camping place. Our camp is in order now and we 
are about ready to see whether we can catch some fish 
for supper. 

Now, " mommer," don't worry about me, A doctor 

lives near us, and uncle John says that he will come to 

see ua every day. He will bring your letters from Butler. 

To-morrow I shall write a longer letter to tell you 

about Our first night in camp. 

Your loving son, 

James 
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4. A SOCIAL HOn 

Uy dear Miss ETermann, 

Will 70U kindly excuse Harie's absence from sohoo] 
yesterday afternoon ? Illness prevented her from being 
present. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs.) Charlotte James 
45 Fourth Arenue, 
Wednesday, June 26. 

THB PASTS or A UTTBR 

The heading conaiatsof the address of the writer 
and the date of writii^. From the heading, the 
The Hud- 0^6 ■who receives the letter can tell how 
*»« to address the reply. When it is placed 

at the beginning of the letter, as it should be in 
business letters and as it may be in social letters, it 
should begin at about the middle of the first line. 
In social letters, the address and date are some- 
times written at the close of the letter, beginning 
at the margin. 

The street address, if there is one, should come 
first ; next should come the name of the city, or 
town, and the name of the state ; and last, the date 
of writing. The date of writing should always be 
on a line by itself. Note carefully the punctuation 
of the headings in the examples given above. 

The address consists of the name of the person 
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who 18 to receive the letter, and his address. The 
first line of the address should begin at the maigin. 
Usually it should b^!;in on the line im- jiwAd- 
mediately foUowing the last line of the *»" 

heading, but it is sometimes written at the olose 
of the letter, beginning at the margin on the line 
below the signature. The latter arrangement is 
common in letters of friendship or courtesy addressed 
to persons with whom the writer is not well ac- 
quainted. In familiar letters of friendship, the 
address is regularly omitted. Note carefuUy the 
punctuation of the addresses in the examples given 
above. 

The salutation is a conventional introductory 
phrase, and its form is to be determined by the 
relation between the writer and the per^ tiw S4iti- 
son addressed. It is proper to use only *'*''" 
salutations that custom has made reputable. Never 
coin new salutations. The following are the usual 
forms for buBiness letters : — 

Dear Sir Genttemeo 

My dear Sir Dear Sin 

Dear Madam ,. , 

■« J ■»*■ J Mesdames 

My dear Madam 

In a social letter, or in a business letter addressed 

to a person who is well known, one of the following 

forms might be used : — 

My dear Miss Clark Dear John 

Pear Miss Clark Dear Cousin Hary 
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Various marks of punctuation may be used after 
the salutation. The comma is the least formal. 
Tlie colon is appropriate for a letter of business. 
Contrary to what might seem true, the word My 
makes the salutation more formal and ceremonious. 
Abbreviations, except Mr. and Mrs., should not be 
used in the salutation. The salutation should 
1)egin at the left-hand mat^n of the paper. 

The body of the letter, or the letter proper, may 
follow the' salutation directly, but it usually b^ius 
^^ g^ on the next line, just below the mark of 
irfthe punctuation that follows the salutation. 
Letter rpj^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ business letter should 
show clearly what the letter is to be about. It 
is well to avoid the habit of beginning a letter 
with a participle, for this construction is usually 
awkward. Worse than the awkward participial 
constructions, however, are the meaningless, con- 
ventional expressions that the untrained write be- 
fore they begin to think. The " t take my pen 
in band," of the joke book is hardly more crude 
than such uncomplimentary sentences as, " As I 
have nothing else to do, I shall answer your let- 
ter." The last sentence of a letter also deserves 
special comment. Sometimes the complimentary 
close may be used as a part of the last sentence ; 
for example, 

Wishing you continued success in your work, I am 
Very truly yours, 
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However, it is usually better to have the body of 
the letter end with a complete sentence; for 
exiunple, 

I wish you oontinned niecoss in your work. 

Such conventional closing expressionB as *' Hoping 
to hear from you soon," and " Trusting this will 
receive your prompt attention," have lost all vital- 
ity that they once might have had. Avoid ending 
a letter with a sentence that has no real meaning. 

The complimentary close is a formal phrase 
which custom requires at the end of a letter. It 
should be followed by the comma, and jiwCmb 
the first word only should be capitalized, piimsatair 
The nature of the complimentary close is ^^^°^ 

determined by the relation between the writer and 
the one addressed. The forma, " Yours truly," 
" Yours very truly," and " Very truly yours," are 
appropriate for business letters. The expressions, 
"Youra respectfully," "Respectfully yours," etc., 
should be used when especial respect is intended, 
aa when a person in authority, or a committee, is 
addressed. In social letters such forms as the fol* 
lowing may be used : — 

Yours siucerely Faithfully yours 

Yours cordially Affectionately yours 

Very truly yours Your loving son 

The signature should he written legibly below 
the complimentary close. If a lady writes to a 
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Btranger, she ^oiild inclose in marks of paienthe- 
818, her title, Miss or Mrs., that the reply may be 
Tim sign., properly addressed; e^. (Miss) Mary T. 
t"^ Brown. 

The superscription is really no part of the letter. 
It conaists of the name and the adHress of the per- 
Hw Super- son who is to receive the letter. It 
■criptioii should not be crowded into one corner of 
the envelope, but should be so placed on the envel- 
ope as to seem well proportioned. Of course it 
should be neat and perfectly legible. It is permis- 
sible to omit marks of punctuation at the ends of 
the lines. Courtesy requires such forms as the fol- 
lowing : Messrs. Haley and Clark (not Haley and 
Clark) ; The Enterprise Publishing Company ; (jiot 
Enterprise Publishing Company) ; I^fessor Charles 
.T. Harrison (not Prof. Chas. T. Harrison). 



From Jamea T. White, 
428 Cnwford Street, 

Benton Harbor, Michigan. 




HessiB. Clarke and 


Hadley, 




127 Randolph Street, 






CMcago, lUinois. 
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The following form is sometimes used : — 



Hr. JamM R ThompNn 

Butler 

Berrien Coiuity 
Indiana 



Care of Ur. John C. Clark 



FIVE CAUnOIfS 

Especial attention is called to the following con- 
atructJona: — 

I. AbbreTlattona 

Abbreviations should be avoided, especially in 
the body of a letter ; they tend to canse confusion, 
and often indicate undue haste and lack of courtesy. 



N.T. City New York City 

4/ 7/ '09. April 7, 1909. 

Dear Dr. Smith Dear Doctor Smith 

Dear Prof. James Dear FrofeBior Jamea 

Kesp'y y'rs Bespeotfolly yours 



The habit of omitting essential words is neither 
courteous nor businesslike. 
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Examplea :■ — 



34 Main 24 U&in Stieet 

Yonrs of the 6th receiTed 1 have receiTed yoar letter 

of May 5. 
Wishing you continued sue- Wishing you continued suc- 
cess, cesB, I am, 

Youis sincerely, Yours sincerely, 

Henry T. Brown. Henry T. Brown. 

3- Sivaifloons MaAs 

UnneccBsary marks are often incorrectly used in 
the beading, the address, and the superscription. 
Examplet: — 

IkcoTTtct Coftwct 

#43Elux8^t I 43 Elm Street 
No. 43 Elm Street I 

May 4th, 1909 May 4, 1909 

April 2nd, 1909 April 2, 1909 

4. lTnmb«TS 

a. House numbers should never be spelled. 



Two hundred forty-five 245 South Fifth Street 

South Fifth Street 

h. Cardinal numbers of dates are not usually 
spelled in business letters. 

Exaiaplt : — 

March 16, 1912. 
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S. NamM uid TltlM 
a. Titles should not be omitted 
Example : — 

Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company 
6. It is courteuuB to spell in full all titles except 
Mr.y Mrs., and Messrs. 

Examplet : — 

fftccffitct Comet 

Dr. Chas. M. Brown Doctor Charles M. Brown 

c. Place the word the before the titles Reverend 
and Honorable, and insert the abbreviation Mr. 
after such titles unless the full name is given or the 
initials. 



lacomet Comet 

Ber. James B. Brown The Reverend James B. 

Brown 
We met Honorable Mr. Smith We met the Honorable Mr. 
Smith 

d. It is courteous to use the word the with the 
name of a company when the title Messrs. is not 
appropriate. 

Example : — 
The American Sngar Company 

LESSON 63 
LBTTBR OF IHQUIRT 

Auignment : Write a letter to a school superin- 
tendent, a business man, or a coll^^ president, 
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asking mformation in regard to a prize for which 
you intend to compete, a position which you desire, 
or a college which you contemplate entering. 

Make the letter concise and courteous. Let the 
first part state definitely what you wish to know ; 
e.g. whether the Tacancy really exists, its nature, 
and the qualifications expected of the applicant. 
Tell why you ask for the information- The letter 
might also contain a brief statement of your quali- 
fications ; e^. your sex, age, education, and expe- 
rience. 

In all letters, be ciu^ful to use shaU and vtiU 
correctly. See pages 297, 298. 

Note. — It will be well for the teacher to make this 
asBigninent more definite by supplying the name of the per- 
son to whom the letter is to be addressed, and by describing 
the pnipoee of the letter. 

LESSON 64 
LBTTmt OF APnJCATION 

Assignment : Write a letter to the bo^ of edu- 
cation, to a company of business men, or to a board 
of college trustees applying respectively for a position 
as a teacher, a position with a business firm, or a 
college scholarship. 

Assume that, by previous correspondence, you 
have secured definite information concerning that 
for which you apply. Also assume that the per- 
sons addressed have never seen you. Put into the 
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letter such informatioa as you might wish if yon 
were the one engaging a teacher or a clerk, or aasign- 
ii^ a Bcholarship. The letter should not be a mere 
enumeration of unrelated facta. The material 
should be carefully organized and accurately 
written 80 that the letter will be grammatically 
correct and rhetorically effective. An application 
for a scholarship should give special attention to 
the literary attainment of the applicant. The fol- 
lowing outline will suggest some of the most 
important details. 

The letter should contain : — 

I. A definite statement that you apply for a particular 
thing; ejg. "Please consider me a candidate for a 
position as teacher in the primary grades of the pub- 
lic schools of Mimcie." 



a. Personal description. 

Note. — It Is better to avoid penonal dewrlption ftllogetlter 
than to maka It seem trivial and egotlstioal. Such de- 
talla aa hx, age, and beigbt may be given, 

h. EduoatioD. 

In an application for a scholarship or a position as 
teacher, state where you have received your 
primary and your secondary education and 
collegiate training. Mention might also be made 
of other means of education, — travel, private in- 
struction in music, painting, etc. 

C. Experience. 

KoTB. — This in moat cases should be given In detail. 

d. Becommendations and references. 
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L Copies of reoommeiidaticnu may be ineloaeii witk 
the letter, and mention made of them in the 
letter. 
2. The exact name, title, address, and poaitiaD or 
(rfBce of each reference should be given. It may 
also be well to tell what your nlation irith the 
persons has been that qualifies them to speak of 
you. If you apply for a positdoa as teacher, 
or for a scholarship, use only the names of 
reliable educators as references. Also it might 
be veil to say that yon hSTe asked a certain per^ 
son to write directly to tbe Board or to the firm 
abcmt you. This part of the letter might begin 
as follows: "If yoawishtoinqaireaboatmeand 
my fitness for tbe position, yon may write to 
the following persons : — " 
III. A short concluding paragraph might be written offer- 
ing to give additional information if it is requested ; 
to send a photograph if it is requested ; and to 
arrange for a conference with the Board or firm in 
case you seem to be the chosen candidate and snch 
a meeting is desired. 

LESSON 66 
LBTTEB or RXQUEST 
Asaignment: Write a letter to a well-known edu- 
cator or business man asking him to write to the pres- 
ident of the Board or firm to whom you have ap- 
plied, regarding your fitness for ihe position. Ask 
him to speak of your personality, your scholarship, 
and the degree of success that yoo would probably 
have if elected to the position for which you have 
applied. 
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This letter should be brief and very courteous, 
sinoe you are asking a person to do something lor 
you without compensation. State definitely what 
yon want, and the nature of the position for which 
yon have applied. Describe briefly your qualifica- 
tions for the position, that the person to whom you 
refer may have all necessary data to write the let- 
ter intelligently. Write the addi«ss of the person 
to whom your letter is sent below the signature 
and at the left side of the page, as in the second 
example. 

LESSON 66 
LETTBR OP CONORATDLATIOH 

Aasignment : Write a letter to a friend congratu- 
lating him upon some success that he has achieved, 
some wise decision that he has made, or some good 
fortune that has come to him. 

This letter should be short, graceful in style, and 
cordial in its expression of good-will. 

The degree of formality used depends upon the 
duration and intunacy of the relationship existing 
between the two friends. 

The address should be placed below the signature 
at the left side of the page. 

LESSON 67 
IHTORHAL HOTS OP INVITATIOIT 

Assigninent : Write an informal note of invitar 
tion. 
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This note should be like a gocial letter in form. 
The note ahould be short and friendly, with the 
address of the writer and the date placed below the 
signature and at the left side of the page. Exam- 
ple four will suggest what the form might be. 

Svggeited mtbjet^: Invite a friend to join a sleighing 
party ; to spend tlie holiday vacation at yonr home ; to 
spend a day with you at your fishing camp ; or to Spend an 
evening at your home that he may meet yoni oousin. 

All notes of invitation should be answered 
promptly and in the form in which they are writ- 
ten ; i.e. if informal, the reply should be informal ; 
if formal, the reply should be formal. 

LESSON 68 
PORHAl ITOTE OF HTVITATIOIT 

Assignment : Write a f oruial note of invitation 
to a banquet, entertainment, or formal reception 
given by a club, society, or class. 

A formal note of invitation is written in the 
third person. If it is engraved or printed, the 
second person, *' Your presence," etc., ia necessary. 
A formal note has no heading, address, salutation, 
complimentary close, or signature. All numbers, 
except the street address, should be written in 
words, and no abbreviation, except Mr., Mrs., and 
Messrs., should be used. The address of the one 
to whom Hhe reply should be sent may be placed 
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b^w the invitatioii and at the left side of the 
page. The date on which the invitation is issued 
may be placed there also ; for example, 

Hr. Gb&rles Baldwin, Class Secretary, 
243 Poplar Street, 
Jnne the tven^-eigbth. 

The invitation should contain all the information 
that might be desired regarding the entertainment, 
such as the nature of the entertainment, the place, 
the day, and the hour. 



Mrs. Jaaette Stnitti requests the pleasure of Ur. darence 
James's company at a reception to be held in Howard Hall 
on Monday evening, March twenty -second, from eight to tea 
o'clock, in honor of the birthday of her son, Mr. Everett 
Smith. 

126 llulberry Street 
March the sixteenth. 

Miss Clara Stewart accepts with pleasure (or regrets that 
an engagement prevents her from accepting) Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Clark's kind invitation to dinner on Tuesday evening, 
January the tenth, at seven o'clock. 

LESSON 69 
FORMAL CARD OF INVITATION 

Assignment : Write a reply to a card of invita- 
tion. 

N^OTE. — The reply should be formal in the third person. 
See the last lesson for an example. 
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The structure of formal notes and cards conforms 
to local usage in some degree and varies with the 
caprice of fashion as well. 

Replies should always be sent to notes of invita- , 
tion. Replies are not expected to all cards of invi- 
tation, but a person should remember that the laws 
of society should be founded on the law of kindness, 
and he should send a reply when he thinks that his 
reply would help the hostess to prepare for her 
guests. In most localities it is customary to send 
replies to cards of in\itatiQn to all musical enter- 
tainments and receptions given in private houses. 
A reply should be sent invariably when Please re- 
ply, or the abbreviation R. S. V. P. {Ripondez s'U 
vousplait) is placed on the card. 

Example (Written or engraved card) : — 



Mts. William Brant James 

At Home 

Wednesday, March tenth 

Music at five o'clock 232 Whitmore Avenue 
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SPECIAL FORMS OF DISCOURSE 
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Note. — Id cotuectiOD with the work of Part n, a 
thorongh review should be made of the work in Fart III. 
The teacher will determine what each review lesson is to 
be, when it is to be assigned, aud how it is to be prepared 
for recitation. Students are not likely to be drilled too 
thoroughly on the work of Part III. 

AsidgnmeBtt should oocasicmally be made for themes 
upon subjects of the student's own choice. Such assign- 
ments give variety to class work and enable the student to 
develop ability for a particular kind of writing. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ORAL COMPOSITION 

The ability to make a short, well-comitnicted 
speech before a number of people is quite as useful 
and important as the power to express the same 
ideas in written form. To every one there come 
occasions when he must address an audience, even 
if it is only to take part in a dub discussion or to 
respond to an after-dinner toast, and at such times 
he is fortunate if he has learned to speak clearly, 
easily, and without embarrassment. 

The chief requisites for good speaking are, of 
course, a thorough knowledge of your subject and 
an interest in it. When you are really more inter- 
ested in telling your audience about yoin: subject 
than you are in yourself and' your probable em- 
barrassment, you will find that you can think as 
coolly, rapidly, and accurately, standing before them 
as when writing a composition in your own room. 
The audience will become a stimulation instead of 
a hindrance. 

Assignment : a. Prepare yourself to speak to 
the class for five or ten minutes on some subject 
that interests you. Take some topic that you 
might naturally talk about in everyday conversa- 
tion. 

r69 
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Do not try to memorize a speech, but know be- 
forehand the principal diTieions of your thought. 
Leam to think whUe ou your feet and to choose 
appropriate words quickly. 

b. Prepare yourself to criticise the talks of your 
classmates. 

In deciding what to say in criticism of a talk, 
ask yourself questions like these : Was the talk in- 
teresting? Why? Was the talk delivered in a 
straightforward, effective way ? Was the thought 
well organized? What were the principal divisions 
of the thought? Was the sentence coustruction 
good? Were the words well chosen? What was 
the best feature of the talk ? What feature of the 
talk was least good? How could the talk have 
been made better? 

Suggested auhjects : — 

1. The first oral oomposition : bow the student con- 
structB it and how he feela when it is delivered. 

2. Our school library : what it is and what it might be. 

3. Schoolroom ventilation. 

4. Our debating society : its nature and its purpose. 

6. The social training that a h^h school course should 
give. 

6. Student loyalty to the school. 

7. School athletics. 

8. Amateur theatricals in the high school. 

9. " Cramming." 

10. The exceptional student : his place in the scbooL 

11. The Bible in the public schools. 

12. Jane Addams: her life and vork. 
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13. Abraham Lincoln : the man of the people. 

14. Booker T. Washington : bis method of education. 

15. Andrew Carnegie, Judge Ben B. Lindsay, or WtUiam 
J. Bryan. 

16. The Fourth of July celebration. 

17. Women as school officers. 

18. Examinatioua. 

19. Some needed reforms id our city. 

20. The theater : its influences. 

21. The International Peace Conference. 

22. The philosophy of fashions. 

23. Advertising: its use and its abuse. 

24. The immigration problem. 

26. How the poor people of our town are cared for. 

NoTK TO THE Tbachek. — Every studeutsbould hav«8ome 
drill in oral composition. The drill may be made a part of 
the regular oomposition work. If the work is taken up in a 
serioiia way by studeuts who have somewhat overcome the 
embarrassment of freshmen, no work is more praetioal, and 
usually, after the first few lessons, none is done more en- 
thusiastically. It will probably be best for students to be 
drilled for a year or more in the delivery and the oriticism 
of short talks before they attempt to deliver orations or 
to debate. While the students are doing the first part of 
the work outlined in Part II (and perhaps while they are 
doing the last part of the work outlined in Part I), th^ 
should be asked to talk to the class at regular intervals 
about subjects that interest them. These talks should be 
given every two weeks if the size of the class will permit. 
The talks should be criticised by the students and the 
teacher ; and the teacher may sometimes criticise the criti- 
cisms of the students. The criticism should be sympathetic, 
and it should deal with the good features of the talks aa 
well as with those that are not good. 
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A fable ia a short allegorical story used as an 
illustration of a general statement, called the moral, 
which the author wishes to explain or prove. Thus, 
a fable ia expository or argumentative in chief piu> 
pose, but chiefly narrative in structure. The moral, 
either stated or implied, may be considered as the 
topic sentence ; and the story may be considered as 
a single example used to explain that topic sentence 
or to prove it. 

A fable differs from an anecdote in that the 
characters of the fable are presented as types of a 
class, while the characters of an anecdote are pre- 
sented as individuals with particularizing character- 
istics. An anecdote told about President Lincoln 
would show one or more of hia personal character- 
istics : a fable told about a president would show 
one or more of the characteristics of presidents con- 
sidered as a class, but it would not show the per- 
sonality of any one president. 

The characters of fables are often personified 
inanimate objects or personified lower animals ; for 
example, the characters of a fable might be foxes 
used to symbolize crafty men. When human beings 
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are used in fables they symbolize all of their class 
or kind ; for example, the characters of a fable 
might be high school students presented not with 
the characteristics of individuals, but with character- 
istics peculiar to all high school students. 

The fables in the New Testament are called par- 
ables. Reformers and teachers of all times have 
made much use of fables. By means of them, ab- 
stract truths can be presented in graphic form so 
that they can be easily understood. No better way 
has been found to teach the elementary laws of 
conduct in the lower grades of schools to-day than 
through the use of ^sop's fables. 

Assignment : Study the following examples, and 
write a short fable of your own. 

Examples : — 

THE HAIT Ain> ms TWO WITB8 

In tbe dftys when a man was allowed more wives than 
one, a middle-^^d bachelor, who oould be called neither 
young nor old, and whose hair was only just beginning to 
turn gray, must needs fall in love with two women at once, 
and marry them both. The one was young and blooming, 
and wished her husband to appear as youthful as herself ; 
the other was somewhat more advanced in ^e, and was 
anxious that her husband should appear a suitable match 
for her. So, while the young one seized every opportunity 
of pulling out the good man's gray hairs, the old one was as 
industrious in plucking out every black hair she could find. 
For a while the man was highly gratified by their attention 
and devotion, till he found one morning that, between the 
one and the other, he had not a hair left. 
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Moral: He tliat submits his principles to the influences 
and caprices of opposite parties will end in haying no prin- 
ciples at all. — Absof, Fables. 

THE HAlt Ut THOUBLB 
A Student's TTmme 

There was once a man who was in great trouble, for he 
had lost the person who wae all the world to him. 

His learned friend went to him and said, " There is much 
left in life. See this remarkable book that I have brought 
you. It goes far toward expluning the mysteries of life." 
The man looked at him, and wished he would go away. 

Then the minister, who ^as a very good man, went to 
him and said, " There is no consolation like religion. Do 
not forget your prayers." And the man was glad when the 
minister left him. 

At last a friend, who was neither very learned nor very 
good, went and, with tears in his eyes, said, " I'm sorry," 
and the man liegged him to stay. 

The student need not attach a moral to his fable, 
but be should make the purpose of the fable ao ap- 
parent that the reader will see at once what the 
moral is. 

Suggetted subjectt : — 
I. Fables in which the characters are lower animals or in- 
animate objects. 
1. a. Fable of the beesj b. The bird conrention ; c. The 
frog school. 
Moral; An organization will not be well governed 
if the individuals are not willing to sacrifioe 
personal interests for the publlQ good. 
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2.0. Fable of the flowers; b. The barajftrd fowls ; 
c The faaiking dog. 
Morfd: The one that attracts the most uttention 
is not always the one that is tb« most respected. 
3.0. Fableof the painted thistle; b. The white crow ; 
c The purple cow. 
Moral : Fine clothing cannot conceal bad manners. 
II. Fables in which some or all of the characters are hnman 
beings. 

1. a. The high school gnuloate and his country parents; 

b. The man who had been to New York. 
Moral: A little learning Is a dangerous thing. 

2. a. The fanner with the vicious horse ; ft. The stu- 

dent who had no friends. 
Moral : Leant to love others if you would be loved. 

3. a. The girl who went on the stage ; b. The fanner 

who moved to the city ; c. The housewife who 
got into society. 
Moral: All is not gold that glitters. 

Sugg«flfd moraU : — 

1. A coward is a poor friend. 

2. Actions speak louder than words. 

3. A flatterer is not to be trusted. 

4. Real friends are not to be bought with gifts. 

5. Every coward is ready to kick a dead lion. 
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CHAPTER IX 
HEWS WRITtNG 

Journalistic writing is writing for the news- 
papers and newB magazines. It includes all the 
jouraaiia- niaterial that appears in a newspaper 
tic Writing except the advertisements, anecdotes, oc- 
casional short stories, etc. It is of two clearly dis- 
tinguished kinds: news writing and editorial 
writing. News writing should state facts: edi- 
torial writing should express an opinion. Editorial 
writing will be discussed later. 

News is an account of recent events or condi- 
tions in which people are interested. It answers 
wiuitN«ws ^^^ questions Who? What? Where? 
i8. When? and Why? Naturally, the best 

kind of news is that which interests the greatest 
number of people. The news writer's stories are 
likely to be given prominence of place and space 
in proportion to the number of readers that they 
will interest. Of course the nature of the news- 
paper will help to determine the value that a 
particular piece of news will have. A village 
newspaper might publish a story about the death 
of Mr. Brown's cow, while a large city paper would 
176 
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"HUMAN INTEREST" fjj 

not mention the incident unless tiiere was some- 
thing very unusual about it. 

News is usually divided into several groups, and 
in all but the smallest newspapers each kind is 
written by a special person or number *'^'' 
of persons. Different reporter! write np WrtUng 
general and political news, society news, sporting 
news, court news, theatrical news, church and club 
news, and oomuMrcial, market, and railroad news. 

The term, " news item," is applied to one or 
two sentences of news. The term, "news story," 
is applied to any news article one or more para- 
graphs in length. 

Miters say that good news writera have "the 
news sense " ; that is, they have the ability to 
lecogmm the things that will awaken 
human interest and appeal to the human ,oMa intei^ 
emotions. If a city news writer's assign- ••* ^'^ 
ment is to get the news of the railroads, 
he may in two hours learn of twenty things that 
might be given a place in the paper. He must 
estimate the value of each incident as news, and 
write a news item, a news story, or nothing at all, 
according to the worth of the incident as news. 
He may write a news item about the promoticm 
of a man in the car shops. He may write nothing 
about a contract for the construction of a small 
freight warehouse. Perhaps he inquires about 
an accident in the switch yards and is told curtly 
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that an empty passenger car was wrecked acci- 
dentally and that the incident is of no importance 
to any one. Suppose hia curiosity is aroused by 
the curtness of the reply, and that he learns by 
further investigation that a tramp was killed while 
stealing a ride under the car. If the reporter has 
" the news sense," he will see in this incident 
material for at least a short news story, and be 
will try to get interesting details regarding the 
tramp and the acddent. If he learns that the 
tramp had a soiled pocket edition of Dante's 
Inferno^ he will have material for a first page 
news story. 

The desire to publish news stories that will in- 
terest a large number of people has led some news- 
papers to exaggerate details, to manufacture news, 
and to publish revolting news that should be sup- 
pressed. All newspapers are anxious to publish 
stories about accidents and disasters, stories of 
heroism, stories with an element of pathos, stories 
regarding the management of public affairs, and 
stories regarding local and national government. 
Most newspapers publish stories about suicides, 
murders, lynchings, and divorces of prominent 
people ; but dignified, conservative newspapers 
usually suppress brutal and revolting details in 
such stories. The term " yellow journalism " is 
applied to the policy of those newspapers that 
manufacture sensational stories, publish the details 
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of heinous crimes, and publish scandal stories 
merely to increase the sale of the paper. 

The " news sense," is not the only requisite 
of a good news writer: he must also have the 
ability to write in an impersonal, disin- impenonai 
terested, fair-minded way. Suppose an RimiBiit 
aristocratic society leader gives an elaborate lunch- 
eon to which a hundred prominent women are 
invited. Suppose that the same day another 
woman, less prominent socially, gives a smaller 
and less formal lunch party. Suppose that the 
society editor publishes half a column about the 
second luncheon because the hostess is her friend, 
and only an eighth of a column about the first 
luncheon because she dislikes the hostess. Half 
the women invited to the first luncheon might 
feel the slight, and the society editor might receive 
a reprim&nd from the managing editor because 
she let personal feelings influence her writing. 
The impersonal element is no less important in 
news of other kinds. 

The Btructure of a news story differs from that 
of most other kinds of discourse in that the first 
paragraph gives the essential facts in Thestnic- 
brief. In fiction there is an element of t>"* 

suspense and the reader is not sure of the outcome 
until he reaches the end of the story. In the ora- 
tion the last is the part of greatest interest. In 
the news story, however, the first paragraph tells 
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wfao^ what, wheiif wfaeie, and why. The editor 
knows that many readen may care for only a 
brief itatement of the facta; therefore he places 
these firat Those who are especially interested 
can get the details by reading fmther. 

The style ol a news story is determined to some 
extent by the kind of news. An aooonnt of a ball 
game ot a hotse tace should contain the 
tedmical expressions and even the slang 
i used by the ball {layers and the htvse 
An acoonnt of a play should contain the 
tedmical ezpressiMU of the Uieater. An account 
of a lecture should be dignified and scholarly. 
A general news story should be simple and straight- 
forward in style ; never lofty or poetic. 

Saxk newspaper has its own style of headlines. 
The headline writer should know not only that the 
headlines should give the substance of 
the news story, but also that a certain 
style of headlines is used for a certain kind of 
story and that each headline is constructed aftw a 
particular pattern. For example, a certain news- 
paper may nse five kinds of "heads" or "banks" 
of type J and the first kind (the largest type used) 
may consist of two lines^ each containing fourteen 
letters. 

An experienced news writer uses a notebook but 
little and goes about his work so quietly that his 
business m^t not be guessed. Be is careful to 
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get proper names and initial letters correct, and he 
jots down dates, names of places, and other details 
that he might not remember accurately. How to 
When he ia by himself, he writes his news Oatber 
story. ^•" 

A word of advice may be added for the high 
school boy or girl who seriously contemplates en- 
tering the joumahstic profession. First, - ^_ 
learn all you can about contemporary iii«nMl 
history. Justin McCarthy's History of "••™* 
Our Own Times is an excellent textbook, but much 
history is to be learned from current magazines and 
newspapers. Second, learn who are the leading 
men and women of to-day. Learn how to spell 
their names correctly. Know where they live; 
about how old they are ; what positions they fill ; 
what they stand for ; what they have done. Read 
biographical sketehes m the better magazines and 
become acquainted with Who^s Whx> in America and 
Who's Who (for the world), (books to be found in 
almost every good library). Third, read literature. 
Read Hazlitt, Macaulay, and Bagehot, as well as 
Shakespeare. Fourth, study a good book on econom- 
ics and read the current magazines and newspapers to 
get an understanding of present economic questions. 

Such supplemental study will not make a jour- 
nalist, but it will give an education that will help 
a journalist to rise from a position of drudgery to 
one of distinction. 
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Write news stories carefully and send them to 
local newspapers. Become acquainted in newspaper 
ofBces. If you are careful and persevering and 
have *'the news sense," you may sncceed as a 
journalist If yon are a girl, remember this: You 
have as good a chance to succeed as a journalist aa 
you would have if you were a boy. 



TO WELCOHS BAHrat-^OWSLLi 

Taaou Britifk Omm«1 wm Vint Bcwtoa ud Other QtiM to IiapMt 
Boy Scoola 

Boston and other cities' officers and members of tlie Boy 
Scouts of America are getting ready for the visit to the 
Unit«d States of Geaetal Sir Bobert Baden-PoweU. He will 
make a tonr lasting six weeks and will deliver lectares oa 
the scoot movement and talk to the boys in leading cities from 
Boston to San Francisco. He will be accompanied by James 
£. West, executive secretary of the Boy Scouts of America. 

In twenty or thirty big cities and in many towns where 
Baden-Powell and West will go, there will be exhibitions by 
the Boy Soouts for the benefit of the visitors. Every phase 
of scouting will be shown. Baden-Powell will have an 
opportunity to see the tremendous spread of the Boy Scout 
movement in this country and to compare the skill, the alert- 
ness, and the general physical condition of the American 
boys with those of the English boys. Secretary West will 
make his first format inspection of the Boy Scouts of America. 
He will meet the boys personally and have many heart-to- 
heart talks with them. 

Baden-PoweU will arrive in New York in February and 

' From Botlon Eceniag Tranicripl, Tuesday, Nov. 14, 1811. 
Publiehed by permission. 
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irill be greeted by tite members of the Katioaal Conncil of 
Boy Scouts, scoutmasters, and boy scouts. A dinner wilt be 
girea in his honor by the Boy Scouts of America in New 
York, Baden-Powell will go first to Boston and then to 
Washington, where he will greet President Taft, who is 
honorary president of the Boy Scouts of America. He will 
continue his trip west to San Franciaeo^ whence he will sail 
for Australia. Seetetary West will meet him on the pier in 
Kew York and leave him at the pier in San Francisoo, after 
a journey of many thousand miles. 

The tour of the two men will be the first national review, 
BO to speak, of the Boy Scouts of America. It is quite likely 
that in cities where they stop there will be gathered troops 
of Boy Scouts from nearby cities and towns, so that as many 
scouts as possible will have an opportunity to see England's 
chief scout and the executive secretary of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

CLASS BXBRCISBS 

NoTB TO TBS Tbaobbb. — The nature of the class exercises 
in news writing must be determined somewhat by the nature 
of the students and the town or city in which the school is 
situated. Usually the city editors of local newspapers are 
interested in the study of news writing in schools, and they 
may be called upon to assist in the work. Usually a city 
editor will accept an invitation to talk to a class about news 
writing, and he will give many inspiring and helpful sugges- 
tions. News stories written by the students may be sub- 
mitted to a local newspaper, and some of them will be printed. 
Of course, such stories will usually be changed in the news- 
paper editorial room (sometimes so much that the student 
will hardly rec(^nize his work) ; but the student can profit 
much by comparing his story with the one published. The 
teacher will do well to procure the style sheet of a newspaper 
and allow the students to have access to it. 
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ASSIGHHBirr 



1. Bring good daily newspstpers to clasB and analyze some 
of the news stories to learn the structure and the subject 
matter. 

2. Write a half column story about a lecture, or speech. 
Tell who, when, and vfaere, and quote (directly or indirectly) 
some of the etatements that contain an element of human 
interest. Try to get the principal thoi^ht that the speaker 
wishes to present, and state it clearly in your own words. 

3. Write a quarter-column story for the society page about 
a ball, reception, or muaicaie. The names of those in the 
receiving line may be given, but do not give an incomplete 
list of the names of the guests : give all or none. 

4. Write a quarter-column story about a ball game, a track 
meet, or other athletic contest, or about athletic conditions in 
your school. 

5. Write a story about some new or proposed building, 
bridge, street paving, etc. Give names of prominent men in- 
terested, and explain the nature and use of the improvement. 

6. Write a story about a theatrical play or similar enter- 
tainment. Criticise the play as a whole, and the work of 
individuals. Tell why the work was good or bad. 

7. Write a story of school news for the general news 
columns. Imagine that you are writing for a local paper. 
Select a subject that would he likely to meet with the edi- 
tor's approval, such as : Journalistic writing in the high 
school; The results of the recent examinations (entrance, 
periodic, or final); The plans of the graduating class for 
Commencement Week ; The Superintendent's chapel talk 
(select details of general interest). 

8. Assume that the class is publishing a newspaper. Let 
two or more students write general news stories. Let others 
write social news, sporting news, theatrical news, etc. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE ESSAY 

The term "essay" has been applied to so many di- 
verse types o£ writing, that a definition which 
shall be at once comprehenaive and exact, is most 
difficult to frame. Character sketches, descriptive 
accounts of pictures and books, short critical discus- 
sions of pieces of literature, and editorial articles on 
subjects of general interest are all usually called ea- 
says ; thus it is incorrect to classify the essay form 
under exposition, even when it is expository in 
chief purpose, since it is not confined exclusively 
to that form of writing. 

An essay is a short piece of discourse not in- 
tended to be a complete and exhaustive treatment 
of a subject, but an expression of personal opinion, 
and its chief value and interest often lie in the 
original and interesting point of view of the author. 
Irving's Sketch Book and Holmes's Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table are in the essay styje. They 
contain description, narration, exposition, and 
argumentation, with sometimes all four forms 
on a single page ; but whatever the form or the 
subject matter, the authors continually tell their per- 
sonal opinions. After we have read Westminster 
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AMfey, we feel pereonally acquainted with Irving. 
One purpose of the essay is to entertain the reader. 
Essays written to-day are more serious in tone and 
more practical in purpose than those of a hundred 
years ago ; nevertheless, the purpose of the author is 
to entertain while he instructs, and essays should 
always be classified with the literature of entertain- 
ment. 

Now we may venture to define the essay by say- 
ing, ^n essay is a short piece of discourse in which 
the author sets forth his personal opinion of a street 
in a way ealadated to entertain. 

THE EDITORIAL BS8AT 

The editorial ia a short essay, published by a 
newspaper or magazine, which sets forth the opinion 
of the editor regarding some subject of general 
interest. When an important political or religious 
question arises in a community, the owners of each 
newspaper decide what its attitude toward that 
question shall be and instruct its editor to write 
editorials explaining the question from their stand- 
point. Editorials upon questions of minor import- 
ance are merely expressions of the personal opinion 
of the editor or of one of his assistants. Editorials 
of this class are written upon any topic which is 
likely to appeal to the popular taste of the day. 
The essential thing is that the editorial set forth a 
definitely stated opinion. The student should ex- 
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amine the editorials in variouB reputable magazines 
and newspapers to learn what a prominent place the 
editorial essay holds in the life of the community. 

GIVE THE BOTS AUD GUOS A CBAllCEi 

That wise woman, Miss Jsoe Addams, made a few re- 
marks to an audience at the Sunday Evening club that ought 
to be made a definite and permanent plank in the platform 
of municipal reform. 

Miss Addams pointed out that the police reports shovr a 
Bhocking number of arrests of young persons under the age 
of twenty-five. She also declared that in almost all of these 
instances the young persons arrested had got into trouble 
through trying to have a good time. 

There isn't anything a boy or girl has a bettor right to 
than a good time. To have a good time or to try for it is 
as natural as to be hungry for food and to try to get it. 

But Miss Addams knows, and we all know if we stop to 
think and look about us, that it is not easy for a good many 
boys and girls, or young men and women even, to get a good 
time in Chicago or any other great city. There are a good 
many places that seem to offer a chance for a good time that 
are not the sort of places that young people who want to 
keep straight and clean want to enter. It is the business of 
the city to shut up such places. 

But that is less than half of the duty of the city. If any 
one is hungry and is about to eat bad food, it is well to pre- 
vent it. Bat it is not enough. The hunger remains. 

What Chicago needs ia more places of clean entertain- 
ment, more places where our boys and girls can go to have 
a good time. And this ought to be the kind oE good time 
that young people like, not the kind some older people think 
they ought to like. There should be plenty of places, well 
' From the Chicago Tribune. Cof^right, 1911. 
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ran, to dance in, play games in, get together in. The nickel 
theaters, properly regnlated, are auch places, and it is worth 
noting that Miss Addams approves of them under such reg- 
ulation. The small parks and park houses are also what 
are needed, but more are needed. 

We could do nothing better worth while than to snpply 
the children and the young folks with opportunities, easily 
and cheaply to be had, for having a good time in the right way. 

Suggested svbjecU : — 

Write editorials upon the following topics: — 
I. An editorial for the newspaper upon 

1. Some local improvement attempted or proposed : for 

example, The proposed city park; The attempt 
to keep stray dogs from the streets ; The need for 
a new opera hoase; The agreement to close the 
shops at six o'clock. 

2. Some subject oftimely general interest: for example. 

The duty of a voter at the current election ; The 
case of the workingman versus the capitalist in 
the recent strike; The County Fair: shall it be 
abolished ? 

3. A recent lecture, sermon, musical or theatrical en- 

tertainment. 
II. An editorial for your high suhool paper upon 

1. Some organization of the school -. for example, The 

baseball team ; The senior class ; The school 
chorus. 

2. Some incident in the life of the school : for example, 

A lecture; The annual reception; The resignation 
of a teacher ; A change in the curriculum. 

3. Some subject of timely general interest: for example, 

A new book ; The honor system in the h^h school ; 
High schools as preparatory schools for colleges ; 
School courtesy 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL BSSAT 

A biographical essay has for ita subject, matter 
the life of an individual. Like other essays, it 
should be entertaining, and not a mere enumera- 
tion of facts regarding the life of the person. Tt 
may emphasize a single characteristic, as for in- 
stance, the sincerity of Lincoln ; or it may take a 
broader field and seek to present the man as a 
whole, what he stood for and what he tried to do, 

— analyzing the underlying causes of his success 
or failure and giving the social, religious, political, 
and hiatorical background which developed his per- 
sonality. 

COUHT TOLSTOT AT EIGHTT.' 

NoTB. — Count Tolstoy died in the year 1910. 

When a man has reached the age of fonrecore years, he 
is not to be judged by his inoonsistencies, or by the excep- 
tionaland perhaps ecuentric things that he has done. His life 
should be regarded as a whole. What great things has he 
aehieved ? What has been the whole tenor of his influence '! 

Count Lyof Tolstoy will, if he lives a few weeks longer 

— and his bodily health is still but little impaired — attain 
to his eightieth birthday on the 28th of August. He has 
lived much. He has thought much. He has written mucfa. 
His countrymen hold him in high esteem, and are rightly 
proud of him. He, almost alone in Russia, has been able to 
utter fearlessly the thing he thinks, to speak out his whole 
mind, to afFront the established church, and to criticise the 
Czar, and yet remain nnharnted and even unmolested. 

What is the significance of this man's work ? William 
'By Lyndon Orr, in Muntey't Magazine. Copyright, 1908. 
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Dean Howells, who admires Tolstoy mora tbaa be does any 
other human beiug, has said : — 

"Tolstoy awakens ia his reader the will to be a man. 
He leads you back to the only true ideal, away from the 
false standard of the gentleman, to the Man who sought not 
to be distinguished from other men, but to be identified 
with them ; to that Presence in which the finest gentleman 
shows his alloy of vanity, and the greatest genius shrinks 
to the measure of his miserable egotism." 

Tolstoy has gone through four important periods of ex- 
perience. In his youth he was a joyous, pleasure-lorii^ 
man of the world, a favorite at court, a soldier, a great land- 
owner. After that he became the literary artist, and wrote 
books which by their simplicity and power brought him the 
world's applause. This is the period of War and Peace, 
and it ended with his master-work, Anna Karinitta. Ho 
himself has said of his own creations : — 

" I began to write out of vanity, from love of gain, and 
from pride. They paid me money for doing this. I had 
excellent food, lodging, and society, and I had fame. Ap- 
parently, what I taught was very good." 

At that time, he was eager for praise, and used to write 
to his friends begging them to tell him what was said about 
him by those who read his books. At heart, however, he 
could never have been a sincere lover of literature or of art. 
He liked the renown they gave him, and yet he showed al- 
ways a certain aristocratic contempt for men who wrote. 
Perhaps there was in him that touch of the barbarian 
which seems to underlie the Bussian nature. At any rate, 
before very long he became wholly out of humor with all 
literature, and there is hardly a great name which he did not 
daub with the muck of his hatred. He called Goethe "a 
plagiarist"; he described the poetry of Dante, Milton, and 
Shakespeare as "coarse, savage, and often senseless." The 
music of Beethoven and Wagner were to him " caloolated and 
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UDspontaneoua." Oddly enon([li, it was Unde Tom's CoMn 
from vhich he professed to derive the greatest pleasore. 

Tolstoy, in fact, was afflicted with a weariness of the 
world. The secret of the true Kussiaa spirit is Bimplioity ; 
and in the end Tolstoy sought to re;tum to a simple life. 
All that belonged to our complex civilization he came to 
think of as a "madhouse existence." The teachings of 
Christ, literally accepted, were his sole religious guide. 
The till^e of the soil was the only tit occupation for a man 
who knew the truth. Therefore, this genius turned his 
back upon the splendor of the capitals, and betook himself, 
with his wife and daughter, to hia farm at Yasnaya Polyaoa, 
in southern Russia; and there he lireB to-day, so far as he 
can, the life of one who sees no good in anything that is 
not of the essence of simplicity. 

The count wished to give away his entire fortune ; but 
his wife took legal measures to prevent this, and so it was 
turned over to her keeping. He will not copyright his 
books, which are free to every publisher throughout the 
world, while their author will not take a cent from tfaeir 
enormous sales. He dresses in sheepskins or in rongh 
woolen clothes. He imagines that he fares like the hum- 
blest moujik in the land. 

As a matter of fact, this simplicity of Tolstoy's is hardly 
real. His wife, who watches over him as tenderly as if he 
had never declared marriage to be vile, sees to it that he is 
not deprived of creature comforts. Under his shaggy outer 
clothing he wears the finest linen. Though his food is 
simple, it is of the best, and is cooked with all the skill of 
a Parisian chef. Because of his old age, he does not detect 
the kindly imposition that is practiced on him. 

Men and women come to see him from all parts of the 
world. To those who listen to him with reverence, be has 
kind words to say. To others who argue that bis view of 
life is wrong, he shows a rough impatieace. Kot long ago 
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tiie preaident of a leading Amerieao anirenity Tinted him 
for a tew boats, sod thai came away. He was a mas of 
wide leamiDg and great experience. 

"What do you think of this American Bcholar?" was 
asked of Tolstoy. 

" He is otdy a barbarian," returned the " master." 

It is easy to mock at the incongruities of Tolstoy's hmne 
tiHlay, but it must not be forgotten that he is terribly sin- 
cere. Whatever we may think of his beliefs, we most re- 
spect his striring after simple faith and pnri^ and troth. 
The world as he would haTe it will doubtless never be; 
yet his greatness and the power of his teaching liave put 
heart into those who despair of what the world now is, and 
who look forward to the ideals of a humanity made perfect. 

HiUiy describe him as a socialist, bat in reality, like all 
bis countrymen, he is in the last analysis a btalist. He 
shows this by continoing at times to write for pub1icati<Mi, 
although he often says that books and reading are only one 
form of eril. When he is twitted for this inconsistency, he 
says, in the spirit of a fatalist : — 

" I could not possibly act otherwise. It came naturally 
to me to do this thing." 

Yet having done it, he is dissatisfied, and he still goes on 
striving to rise above himself and to reach the goal of what 
is absolutely right. 

Assignmeat: Write a biographical essay, a. Em- 
phasize a single characteriatic of the person whom 
you take as your subject ; or 

b. Interpret the bearing of hia life as a whole. 

SuggeOed subject* : — 

1. Some one whom you know well and admire ; for ex- 
ample, a teacher, a grandfather, a prominent business man. 
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2. An aathor irhom you have studied thoroughly; for 
example, Tennyson, Longfellow, Foe, Cooper. 

3. A man of national reputation ; for example, the Gov- 
ernor of your state, the President of the United States. 

ESSAYS in UTBRARY CRITICISH 

The writer of an essay in literary criticism 
assumes tbot the reader is more or less familiar 
with the piece of literature under discus- 
sion, and aims not alone to present his 
personal point of view in an entertaining manner, 
but also to increase the intelligent appreciation of 
the public for the work of the author. 

An essay of this type may deal with the whole 
or a part of an author's work, with a particular 
book character, with some individual and 
striking phase of an author's genius, or Matter 
with the work of a group of authors. 

The essayist may treat his subject in various 
ways. He may interpret the meaning; he may 
show the author's purpose; he may Methods of 
estimate the value by showing in what Criticism 
respects it is good and in what respects it is not 
good ; he may tell how it appeals to him person- 
ally ; he may show how it reveals the author's life 
and how the experience of the author helped 
to make it what it is ; he may show the influence 
it has upon civilization ; and he may show how 
it reveals the life of the nation to which the author 
belonged, or of the tune in which he lived. 
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Literary criticism may be clasnfied as iDterpre- 
tative, judicial, impressioiustic, biografdiical, and 
scientific (philosophical or historical). 

Interpretative criticism seeks to explain the 
meaning and the purpose of a piece of literature, 
btenreta- "^^^ discussion of the characters in Atuxis- 
tin Ciiti- sin cmd Nicolette, on page 112, is an 
example. There the critic calls atten- 
tion to the author's use of the supernatural, his 
imagery, the moral significance of the tale, the 
character delineation, etc. 

Judicial criticism seeks to analyze a work from 
the standpoint of its worth as literature. Impar- 
Jtidkial tiality, the elimination of personal bias, 
CriticiBm and a dispassionate application of the 
recognized principles of composition, are the es- 
sential features of this form of criticism. To say 
that a story is not good because the characters 
appear wooden and there are digressions from the 
main plot is to criticize judicially. The second 
paragraph in the essay on Aucassin and Nicolette 
contains judicial criticism. 

Impressionistic criticism is the opposite of judi- 
cial criticism, since it expresses the critic's personal 
imiires* feeling regarding the piece of literature 
sioniBtiG he is discussing. Its chief value and 
nttcum charm are derived from the personality 
of the critic. Theoretically this might seem to be 
of doubtful value as criticism, but in reality it is 
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most valuable if the critic poasesses fine and dis- 
crimLDating literary taste. 

Biographical criticism explains the relation be- 
tween the author and his writings. Critics often 
explain things in literature by referring »j_,_jj 
to incidents in the author's life. Often, cal Critl- 
too, they show what the author's life 
must have been by referring to passages in his 
writings : it is by such criticism that we have 
gained most of our knowledge of Shakespeare. The 
last paragraph in the essay Aucassin and Nicolette, 
for instance, contains biographical criticism. 

Scientific, or historical, or philosophical, criticism 
shows the manner In which a piece of literature 
expresses the thought and feeling of the sci«ntiilc 
age and the country in which it was Critici«m 
produced. If one were to write an essay about 
Unde Tom's Cabin, for example, he might refer 
to conditions in America during slavery days in 
order to show why the book was written and what 
it means. 

The student may use one or more of these kinds 
of criticism iu an essay in literary criticism. His 
essay will probably be expository in chief purpose, 
but it may contain much description, narration, 
and argumentation. Before he writes bia first 
essay in literary criticism he should read ^ain, 
as a good example, the essay Aucassin and Nico- 
lette, beginning on page 112. 
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If Portia is the beauty of the play, Shylock is ita. 
strength. He is a standing marrel of power and scope 
in the dramatic art ; at the same time appearing so much 
a man of Nature's making, that we can hardly think of 
him as a creation of art. In the delineation Shakespeare 
had no less a task than to fill with individual life and 
peculiarity the broad, strong outlines of national character 
in its moat revolting form. Accordingly, Shylock is a true 
representative of his nation ; wherein we have a pride 
which for ages never ceased to provoke hostility, but which 
no hostility could ever subdue ; a thrift which still invited 
rapacity, but which no rapacity could ever exhaust; and 
a weakness which, while it exposed the subjects to wrong, 
only deepened tiieir hate, because it kept them without 
means or the hope of redress. Thus Shylock is a type 
of national sufferings, national sympathies, national an- 
tipathies. Himself an object of bitter insult and scorn td 
those about him; surrounded by enemies whom he is at 
once too proud to conciliate and too weak to oppose, he 
can have no life among them but money ; no hold on them 
but interest; no feeling towards them bnt hate; no in- 
demnity out of them but revenge. Such being the case, 
what wonder that the elements of national greatness be- 
came congealed and petrified into malignity ? As avarice 
was the passion in which he mainly lived, the Christian 
virtues that thwarted this naturally seemed to him the 
greatest of wrongs. 

With these strong national traits are interwoven personal 
traits equally strong. Thoroughly and intensely Jewish, he 
is not more a Jew than he is Shylock. In his hard, icy 

1 From Shakupeare't Life, Art, and Characleri, by H. N. Bod- 
sou. Copyright Published by Messrs. Gbin and Company. 
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intellectual ity, and hia dry, mummy-like tenacity of pur- 
pose, with a dash now and then of biting sarcastic humor, 
we see the remains of a great and noble nature, out of which 
all the genial sap of humanity haa been pressed by accumu- 
lated injuries. With as much elasticity of mind as stiffuesa 
of neck, every step Ite takes but the last is as firm aa the 
earth he treada upon. Xothing can daunt, nothing disoon- 
oert him; remonstrance cannot move, ridicule cannot touch, 
obloquy cannot exasperate him : when he has not provoked 
them, he has been forced to bear thera ; and now that he 
does provoke them, he is hardened against them. In a 
word, he may be broken ; he cannot be bent. 

Shylook is great in every soene where he appears, yet 
each later scene exhibits him in a new element or aspect of 
greatness. For as soon as the Poet haa set forth one side or 
phase of his character, he forthwith dismisaea that, and pro- 
ceeds to another. For example, the Jew's cold and penetrat- 
ing sagacity, as also hia malignant and remorseless guile, 
are finely delivered in the scene with Antonio and Bassanio, 
where he is first solicited for the loan. And the strength 
and vehemence of passion, which underlies these qualities, is 
still better displayed, if posaible, la the scene with Antonio's 
two frienda, Solanio and Salarino, where he first avowa hia 
purpoae of exacting the forfeiture. One passage of this 
scene has always seemed to me a peculiarly idiomatic strain 
of eloquence, steeped' in a mixture of gall and pathos ; and 
I the rather notice it, because of the wholesome lesson which 
Christians may gather from it. Of course the Jew is refer- 
ring to Antonio : 

" He bath disgraced me and hindered me half a million ; 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my 
nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated 
mine enemies ; and what's hia reason ? I am a Jew. Hath 
not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
sensea, affections, paaaiona ? fed with the same food, hurt 
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with the Bame weapons, subject to the same diaeaseB, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same Winter 
and Summer, as a Christian is ? If you prick as, do we not 
bleed ? if you tickle ua, do we not laugh? If you poison us, 
do we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not levenge ? 
If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble yoa in that. 
If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility ? rerenge ; 
if a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by 
Christian example ? why, revenge. The villainy yon teach 
me, I will execute ; and it shall go hard but I will better the 
instruction." 

I hare spoken of the mixture of national and individual 
traits in Shylock. It should be observed further, that these 
several elements of character are so attempered and fused 
together, that we cannot distinguish their respective influ- 
ence. Even his avarice has a smack of patriotism. Money is 
the only defense of his brethren as well as of himself, and he 
craves it for their sake as well as his own ; feels indeed that 
wrongs are offered to them in him, and to him in them. 
Antonio has scorned Ms religion, balked him of usurious 
gains, insulted his person: therefore he hates him as a 
Christian, himself a Jew ; hates him as a lender of money 
gratis, himself a griping usurer; hates him as Antonio, 
himself Shylock. Moreover, who but a Christian, one of 
Antonio's faith and fellowship, has stolenaway his daughter's 
heart, and drawn her into revolt, loaded with his ducats and 
his precious, precious jewels ? Thus his religion, bis patri- 
otism, his avarice, his affection, all concur to stimulate his 
enmity; and his personal hate thus reinforced overoomes 
for once his greed, and he grows generous in the prosecution 
of his aim. The only reason he will vouchsafe for taking 
the pound of flesh is "if it will feed nothing else, it will 
feed my revenge " ; a reason all the more satisfactory to bim, 
forasmuch as those to whom be gives it can neither allow it 
nor refute it: and until they can rait the seal from off the 
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bond, all theii railings are but a foretaste of the revenge he 
seeks. In his e^emess to taste ttiat morsel sweeter to him 
than all the luxuries of Italy, his recent afflictions, the loss 
of his daughter, his ducats, and even the precious ring given 
him by his departed vife, all fade from his miud. In his 
inexorable and imperturbable hardness at the trial there is 
something that makes the blood to tingle. It is the sublimity 
of malice. We feel that the yearnings of revenge have 
silenced all other cares and all other thoughts. In his rap- 
ture of hate the man has grown superhuman, and his eyes 
seem all aglow with preternatural malignity. Fearful, how- 
ever, as his passion is, he comes not ofE without moving our 
pity. In the very act whereby he thinks to avenge his own 
and his brethren's wrongs, the national cuise overtakes him. 
In standing up for the letter of the law against the plead- 
ings of mercy, he has strengthened his enemies' hands, and 
sharpened their weapons, against himself ; and the terrible 
Jew sinks at last into the poor, pitiable, heart-broken Shy- 
lock. 

The student ehould write short essays in literary 
criticism and at least one long critical essay, the sub- 
ject of which may be a book or poem that has been 
studied in the class, or, if he wishes, a piece of liter- 
ature not included in the course. An ability to 
appreciate the best in the world's literature is one 
of the greatest gifts an education can bestow. 
He who has this ability will have a hearty con- 
tempt for the cheap attractions of sensational liter- 
ature, social gossip, and political trickery. 

NoTB. — The student will find the essays of Matthew 
Arnold, Walter Pater, and Edward Dowden stimulatii^ at 
this stage of his course. 
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SuggtgUd subjecta: — 

I. A literary character; for example, Fagm, Micawber, 
Bowena, Bebecca, Colonel Newcome, Becky Sharp, Jean 
Valjean, Silas Marner, Maggie Tulliver, Lady Macbeth, Fal- 
staff, Mowgli, Kim. 

II. Some characteristic of an author's work ; for example, 
Stevenson's knowledge of child life (illustrated from A 
Child's Oarden of Ver»efi) ; Kipling's knowledge of animal 
life (illustrated from Tke Jungle Book) ; The fantastic 
element in Coleridge's The Ancient Mariner; The humor 
of Dickens; The pathos iu the writings of Eugene Field; 
The use of nature in Tennyson's writings; Tolstoy's message 
(illustrated from What Men Live By). 

III. A noTel, a short story, or a poem (its nature, pur- 
pose, structure, imagery, characters, literary worth, etc. ; 
for example, 7^ Jangls Book, The Ancient Mariner, Silas 
Marner, A ChilcTa Garden of Verwt, The Vieion of Sir 
Launfal, Treasure Itland, Tke Lady of the Lake. 

ESSAYS IN ART CRITICISH 

While the majority of the critical essays are 
upon literary subjects, a great many are written 
upon the other forms of art, — painting, architecture, 
music, the drama, etc. Essays in art criticisni 
contain all the various forms of criticism that 
were discussed in the lesson on literary critidsm. 
Thus, a critical essay upon an illustration drawn 
by Thackeray for his well-known novel. Hie 
Newcomes, might interpret its meaning in relation 
to the story or might judge the illustration aa a 
work of art ; again it might show how the illustra- 
tion impressed the critic personally or how the 
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illustration was related to Thackeray's life-experi- 
ence, or to the life of the English natioD in the 
nineteenth century. 



ie.- — 

THE PORTRAIT OF DAHTE 
To me it [the portrait of Dante] is a most touching face ; 
perhaps of all faces that I know, the most so. Lonely there, 
painted as on vacancy, with tlie simple laurel wound lound 
it; the deathless sorrow and pain, the known victory which 
is also deathless; — significant of the whole history of 
Dante ! I think it is the moumfulest face that ever was 
painted from reality j an altogether tragic, heart-affecting face. 
There is in it, as foundation of it, the softness, tenderness, 
gentle affection as of a child; hut all this is as if congealed 
into sharp contradiction, into abnegation, isolation, proud, 
hopeless pain. A soft ethereal soul looking out so stem, im- 
placable, grim-trenchant, as from imprisonment of thick- 
ribbed ice ! Withal it is a silent pain too, a silent, scornful 
one : the lip is curled in a kind of godlike disdain of the 
thing that is eating out his heart, — as if it were withal a 
mean, insignificant thing, as if he whom it had power to 
torture and strangle were greater than it. The face of 
one wholly in protest, and life-long un surrendering battle, 
against the world. Affection all converted into indignation: 
an implacable indignation; slow, equable, silent, like that 
of a God ! The eye, too, it looks out — in a kind of surjmse, 
a kind of inquiry. Why the world was of such a sort? 
This is Dante : so he looks, this " voice of ten silent cen- 
turies," and sings us "his mystic unfathomable song." 
— Thomas Cablvle, Heroes and Hero Worahip. 

When the student writes an essay in art criti- 
cism he should remember that he is to entertain as 
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well as to inHtruct. Although his chief purpose 
should be to mcrease the Intelligent appreciation 
of his reader for the picture, building, or other 
work of art that he criticizes, be should also en- 
deavor to make his essay attractive in style. 
Suggetted subjects : — 

1. A portrait, a painting, or the iUuetratiottt of a book. 

If jou choose to criticize the portrait on the opposite 
p^e, yon might treat it in any of the following ways: 
(1) You might simply try to interpret the impression of 
Carlyle'a personality which Whistler has given youj (2) 
You might compare this idea of Carlyle with that which 
you have gained from history or from his writings ; (3) You 
might consider the picture from a purely technical stand- 
point, judging the composition, the contrast of light and 
shade, etc., according to artistic standards ; (4) Yon might 
try tfl show the place of this picture in the development of 
Whistler's art ; or (5) its deviation from the artistic conven- 
tions of his time. 

Any of the above forms of criticism might be applied to 
the piotares facing pi^s 16, 22, 61, and 57. 

2. A piece of architecture, such as a church, a schoolhouse, 
a cotirt house, or a large bridge. 

If you choose to criticize the Greek temple in the pic- 
ture facing p^e 201 or the interior of the Gothic cathedral 
shown in the frontispiece, you will find it helpful, however 
you treat them, to familiarize yourself with the cardinal 
principles of Greek or Gothic architecture. How would a 
criticism of either of these buildings differ frohi a de- 
scription ? 

3. A theatrical entertainment, criticizing the success of the 
play as a whole and tlie workofindimdvai actors. 
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Reviews are sometimes classed with critical es- 
says, although they differ in purpose. The critical 
essay is mainly interpretative in character 
and written with the assumption that the 
reader is familiar with the book under discuesion, 
while the review is like the guidepost pointing out 
the paths in the unfamiliar country of the new 
books. It aims to direct readers by showing the 
nature and the worth of the book reviewed. The 
intelligent reader feels that time spent in reading 
bad literature is worse than wasted, and, seeking 
for that which is really worth reading, turns to the 
book reviews in the magazines and newspapers. 

Two things the reader demands that the review 
shall give him : first, a general idea of the subject 
matter and the style, and second, an estimate of 
the literary or scientific value of the book reviewed. 
He also wishes to find a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, the power of clear, logical analysis, 
and absolute sincerity on the part of the reviewer, 

A review of a textbook on composition might tell 
the grade of the pupils for whom the book was 
written ; the particular kind of training pr,™,ta 
that the author expected the pupils to tionorSub- 
get from a study of the book; the prin- i"' **■''«' 
cipal divisions of the book and the subject matter 
of each division ; the author's way of presenting 
the subject matter of each part, etc. A review of 
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a novel should tell enough about the plot and the 
characters to give the reader an idea whether the 
novel is one that would appeal to him, but it should 
not tell enough of the plot to lessen his interest 
when he reads the story. The review should give 
such details as the place of the action (e.r/. Virginia), 
the time (e.g. just before the Revolution), and the 
kind of characters' (e.^. the most aristocratic of the 
colonists, and officers of tbe British army). The 
review of a novel should also classify it. Is the 
novel a romantic love story? Is it an historical 
novel, the chief interest of which lies in the presen- 
tation of the social and political condition of a 
people ? Is it a political novel, intended to cor- 
rect evils that exist in the management of the gov- 
ernment or in one of its institutions ? Is it a novel 
dealing with a social problem, such as the duty of 
a wife to her husband, or the duty of a sister to her 
brother ? Is it a novel idealizing a noble charac- 
ter, like Colonel Newcome f 

Finally, the literary or scientific value of the 
book should be discussed. If the literature is scien- 
Brtiiii«e of tific, what is the information that the 
v«iu8 author has to give ? If the literature 

is fiction, what message does it have ? Is the 
story interesting or dull, pleasing or depressing ? 
A review of a piece of fiction might discuss the 
moral or the artistic purpose, the strength of the 
characters; and the beauty of the descriptions. 
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The form, too, may be mentioned. Is the Englii<fa 
pure? Are the words welL chosen? Is the plot 
structure defective ? Is the style pleasing ? In 
abort, would the structure both please and educate 
the reader ? 



A MOR OH JOHH BVSB0D0R8 > 

This {^Winter Sunshine'] ia a very charming little book. 
We had noticed, on their appearance in various periodicals, 
aome of the articles of which it is composed, and we find 
that, read continuously, they have given us even more pleas- 
ure. We have, indeed, enjoyed them more perhaps than we 
can show sufficient cause for. They are slender and light, 
but they have a real savor of their own. 

Sir. Burroughs is known as an out-of-door observer, — a 
devotee of birds and trees and fields and aspects of weather 
and humble wayside incidents. The minuteness of his ob- 
servation, the keenness of his perception of all these things, 
give him a real originality which is confirmed by a style 
sometimes indeed idiomatic and unfinished to a fault, but 
capable of remarkable felicity and vividness. Mr. Burroughs 
is also, fortunately for his literary prosperity in these days, 
a decided "humorist"; he is essentially and genially an 
American, without at all posing as one, and his sketches 
have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and freshness. 

The first half of his volume, and the least substantial, 
treats of certain rambles taken in the winter and spring in 
the country around Washington ; the author is an apostle 
of pedestrian ism, and these pages form a prolonged rhapsody 
upon the pleasures within the reach of any one who will 

^ From Vietet and Revitmt, by Henry James. Copyright, 1908. 
Fubliahed bj The Ball Publishing Company. 
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take the troable to stretch his 1^8. They aie full of ch&rm- 
iag tooches, and indicate a. real genius for the ob8erTati(ni of 
natiinU things. Mr. Barroi^hs is a sort of reduced, but 
also more humorous, more available, and more sociable 
Thoreau. He is especially intimate with birds, and be gives 
his reader an acute sense of how sociable an affair, during 
six months of the year, this feathery lore may make a lonely 
walk. He is also intimate with the questioa of apples, and 
he treats of it in a saocnlent disquisitttHi which imparts to 
the somewhat trivial theme a kind of lyrical dignity. He 
remarks, justly, that women are poor apple-eaters. 

But the best p^es are those which commemorate a short 
visit to England and the rapture of his first impressions. 
This little sketch, in spite of its extreme sligbtness, really 
deserves to become classical. We have read far solider 
treatises which contained less of the essence of the matter ; 
or at least, if it is not upon the subject itself that If f. Bur- 
roughs throws particularly powerful light, it is the essence 
of the traveler's spirit that he gives ua, the intensity of 
impression, the genial bewilderment, the universal appreci- 
ativeness. All this is delightfully naif, frank, and natund. 

" All this has been told, and it pleased me so in the see- 
ing that I must tell it again," the author says ; and this is 
the constant spirit of his talk. He appears te have been 
" pleased " as no man was ever pleased before ; so much so 
that his reflections upon his own country sometimes become 
unduly invidious. But if to be appreciative is the traveler's 
prime duty, Mr. Burroughs is a prince of travelers. 

" Then to remember that it was a new sky and a new 
earth I was beholding, that it was England, the old mother 
at last, no longer a faith or a fable but an actual fact, there 
before my eyes and under my feet — why should I not 
exult? Go to! I will be indulged. These trees, those 
fields, that bird darting along the hedge-rows, those men 
and boys picking blackberries in October, those English 
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flowers by the roadside (stop the oanii^ while I leap out 
and plnok them), the homely domestic look of things, those 
houses, those queer vehicles, those thiok-coated horses, those 
big-footed, coarsely -clad, clear-skinned men and women ; this 
massive, homely, compact architecture — let me have a 
good look, for this is my first hour in England, and I am 
drunk with the joy of seeing ! This house fly, let me inspect 
it, and that swallow skimming along bo familiarly." 

One envies Mr, Burroughs hia acute relish of the foreign 
spectacle even more than one enjoys his expression of it. 
He is not afraid to start and stare j his state of mind is ex- 
actly opposed to the high dignity of the nil aiimirari. When 
he goes into St. Paul's, " my companions rushed about," he 
says, " as if each one had a search warrant in his pooket ; 
but I was content to uncover my head and drop into a seat, 
and busy my mind with some simple object near at hand, 
while the sublimity that soared about me stole into my 
soul." He meets a little girl carrying a pail in a meadow 
near Stratford, stops her and talks with her, and finds an in- 
effable delight in " the sweet and novel twang of her words. 
Her family had emigrated to America, failed to prosper, and 
come back ; and I hardly recognize even the name of my 
own country in her innocent prattle ; it seemed like a land 
of fable — all had a remote, mythological air, and I pressed 
my inquiries as if I was hearing of this strange land for the 
first time." 

Mr. Burroughs is unfailingly complimentary; he sees 
sermons in atones and good in everything; the somewhat 
dusky British world was never steeped in so intense a glow 
of rose color. Sometimes his optimism rather interferes with 
his accuracy — as when he detects " forests and lakes " in 
Hyde Park, and affirms that the English rural landscape 
does not, in comparison with the American, appear highly 
populated. This latter statement is apparently made apro- 
pos of that long stretch of suhurban scenery, pure and simple, 
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vhich extends froio Liverpool to London. Itdoesnot strike 
us as felicitous, either, to say that women are more kindly 
treated in England than in the United States, and especially 
that they are less "leered at" "IjeenDg"at women is hap- 
pily less common all the world over than it is sometimes 
made to appear for picturesque purposes in the magazines ; 
but we should say that if there is a country where, the art 
has not reached a high stage of development, it is our own. 
It must be added thai if Mr. Burroughs is shrewd as well 
aa naXf, the latter quality sometimes distances the former. 
He runs over for a week to Franoe. " At Dieppe I' ftrst saw 
the wooden shoe, and heard its dry, senseless clatter upon 
the pavement. How suggestive of the cramped and inflexible 
conditions with which human nature has borne so long in 
these lands ! " But in Paris also he is appreciative — singu- 
larly so for so complete an outsider as he confesses himself 
to be — and throughout he is very well worth reading. We 
heartily commend his little volume for its honesty, its indi- 
vidimlity, and, in places, its really blooming freshness. 

Assignment : Write a review of some article, 
book, poem, or story wliich has elements of appeal 
for you. State frankly the points in it which seem 
to you weak or effective. 

Suggested subjects: — 

1. A magazine article of especial worth. The subject 
matter may be of almost any kind, — educational, political, 
social, historical, geographical, or religious. 

2. A piece of fiction. This may be a short story of un- 
usual power selected from a magazine, or a novel. 

3. A textbook in English, or some other non-Sctional 
book. 

4. A piece of standard literature that is unique in thought 
or in structure. For instance : Kipling's The C^Udren of 
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the Zodiac; Markham's The Man with the Boe ; Tol- 
stoy's What Men Lire By; Aldnch's Marjory Daw; 
Hale's My Double and How He Undid Me; Whitman's 
When Liiaca laat in the Dooryard Bloom'il ; Stevenson's 
fable, The House of Eld; Rossetti's The Bleated Dam- 
oxet; Blake's Songs of Innocence. 
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CHAPTER XI 
FOHM S OF PUBLIC ADDRESS 

In preparing a public address it should be 
remembered that the audience will not grasp the 
argument as thoroughly in spoken discourse as in 
written, for the latter can be re-read, digested, and 
assimilated at leisure. But those who listen to an 
address must get the thought at the moment it is 
uttered. The prospective public speaker should 
understand that many in the audience will be inat- 
tentive, at least a part of the time ; that many will 
have their attention diverted from the discourse; 
and many others will fail entirely to hear or to 
understand parts of what is said. 

The observance of three general principles will 
help to make public discourse efEective even under 
■nng adverse conditions. First, the thought 
Principle" rfiould be divided into distinct parts. 
Second, the transition from one division of the 
thought to another should be clearly emphasized. 
Third, many concrete instances should be used. 

The Hrst principle is perhaps the most important. 
The speaker should make the divisions of his 
thought so distinct that each one in the audience 
could give the subject of his speech and the subject 
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of each of bis divisions. Thus, one of his hearers 
might say, " The subject was, The effects of habits, 
good and bad, upon the liTea of men. Deibdte 
The divisions were. The effects of physi- l>'»i«l«i 
cal habits ; The effects of mental habits ; and The 
effects of moral habits." The audience will not 
remember what is said if they do not recognize 
the framework of the thought ; and they will not 
do this unless the divisions are marked more clearly 
than in the ordinary essay. At the beginning of 
his address the speaker should show definitely what 
he is going to talk about and outline bis main 
divisions. 

The second principle is also important. If the 
speaker can hold the attention of the entire audi- 
ence when he goes from one division of Emphatic 
his subject to another, and can make every Trinsitioii 
one understand that he has completed one division 
of the subject, and anticipate the subject of the 
next, his audience will remember the substance of 
the address. If, for example, every one knows that 
the speaker has completed the discussion of the 
effects of physical habits and that he is discussing 
the effects of mental habits, even confusion and 
inattention will not prevent the audience from get- 
tii^ the substance of the address. The speaker 
might say, " Such are the effects of physical habits 
upon the lives of men. Now let us consider the 
effects of mental habits." He may call attention 
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to the transition, also, by pausing for a moment 
between the two divisions, and by changing the 
tone and force of his voice. 

Finally, the effectiveness of a public address 
depends much upon the amount and the kind of 
Concrete concrete material that it contains, and 
nimtntion the most effective illustrations are those 
which are directly related to the experience of the 
audience ; for instance, in an address to a body of 
studenta, local incidents arouse more interest than 
happenings in a distant and unknown school. If a 
comparison is to be used, the speaker will accomplish 
his purpose beat if he compares the thing with some- 
thing with which the hearers are well acquainted. 
A quotation from a person with whom the audience 
is familiar will be more effective than one from a 
person who is entirely unknown. A general truth 
is often presented effectively by means of a simple 
fable. Descriptions, if they are not too long, appeal 
to the emotions and awaken interest; quotations 
from standard literature and the sayings of famous 
men make a similar appeal to an audience. Anec- 
dotes may be used if they really help to present the 
thought and are in harmony with the tone of 
the discourse. The prospective public speaker 
should remember that the concrete is grasped more 
easily than the abstract. 
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ADDRSSSBS POR SPBCIAL OCCASIOITS 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to give 
specific directions for the construction of speeches 
suitable for various occasions, but to invite the 
student to discover for himself the appropriate 
material that he may be equal to the occasion when 
he is called upon to address an audience. Three 
things should be taken into consideration in decid- 
ing upon the subject matter of his speech : the 
nature of the occasion ; the nature of the audience ; 
and the length of time that be is expected to 
speak. 

Culture, it is said, helps a man to adapt himself 
to the situation in which he is placed. At no time, 
perhaps, is a person more in need of culture to 
help him to such an adaptation, than when he is 
called upon to address an audience. If he can de- 
cide what the occasion demands before it is too 
late, he may appreciate the truth of the proverb, 
" A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver." Each special occasion brings 
people together with a common purpose and a 
common emotion. If the speaker is able to seize 
swiftly upon the common purpose and appeal to 
that common emotion, he takes the tide in the 
affairs of men that leads on to fortune. If the 
occasion is the commencement exercises of a grad- 
uating class, the thought of the audience is cen- 
tered upon the possibilities in the lives of the 
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graduating students. That is the time to speak of 
the interests and sympathies that have bound 
the class together and the hroadened field of in- 
terests and sympathiM that lies before them. If 
the occasion is the dedication of an athletic field, 
that is the time to speak of the nature and the re- 
sults of athletic exercises. Of course, the speaker 
will remember that the more directly his subject 
matter touches the interest and the experience of 
his audience tt^e more likely it is to he effective. 

In all public address the nature of the audience 
should define the nature of the subject matter. It 
is clear that a speech to be delivered before a 
convention of Boy Scouta should difEer in tone and 
subject matter from one to be delivered before 
young men at an athletic association meeting. 

Not the least important thing to be considered 
in choosing a subject is the length of the speech. 
If the speech is to be limited to five minutes in 
length, the speaker will do well to follow the ex- 
ample of Lincoln in his '* Gettysburg Address," and 
present only one simple thought ; but he should ex- 
press that thought in such clear and impressive 
language that it will be remembered. In a longer 
speech the subject should be broader, but the 
thought of each division should be presented 
clearly and the whole speech should present a 
unified, definite message. 
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THE imCOKTAUTT OV GOOD DUDS' 

{Delivered on the Meml-eei^Hatal of Olrard College, 1898, by Ike 
Hoaorabit Thomat Brackett Reed, toAo laat at on* time Speaker 
of the Uaute of M^rttentativet.) 

Six hundred and fifty or seveiil^ years ago, England, 
Trhich, during the following period of nearly eeren centu* 
ries, has been the richest nation on the face of the globe, 
began to establiah the two great universities which, from 
the banks of the Cam and the Isis, have sent forth great 
scholars and priests and statesmen whose deeds have been 
part of the history of pvery land and sea. During all that 
long period reaching back two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore it was even dreamed that this great hemisphere existed, 
before the world knew that it was swinging in the air and 
rolling about the sun, kings and cardinals, nobles and great 
churchmen, the learned and the pious, began bestowing 
upon these abodes of scholars their gifts of land and money ; 
and they have continued their benefactions down to our 
time. What those universities, with all their colleges and 
balls teeming with scholars for six hundred years, have 
done for the progress of civilization and the good of man I 
could not begin to tell. 

Although more than six centuries of regal, princely, 
and pious donations have been poured into the purses 
of these venerable aids to learning, the munificence of 
one American citizen to-day affords an endowment in- 
come equal to that of each university, and when Time has 
done his perfect work, Stephen Girard, mariner and mer- 
chant, may be found to have come nearer immortality than 
the long procession of kings and cardinals, nobles and 

■ From Beat American Oratiom of To-day, published by Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge, Mew York. Used by permission. 
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■tatesmcn, wboae power wa> migh^ in their own dmjs, bat 
who are only on their way to obliviim. 

Unity and prepress are the watchwords of Divine gnid- 
uice, and every great erent, or seriea <rf erentSf has been 
for the good of the taee. Were this the proper time, I eoold 
show that wars — and wars ought to be banished forever 
from the tatx of the earth ; that pestilences — and the time 
is eoming when they will he nu more ; that peraecations and 
inquisitions — and liberty of thought is the richest pearl of 
life, — that all these things — wars, pestilences, and per- 
■ecntiixiB — were but helps to the unity of mankind. AJl 
things, inclading out own natures, bind as tt^ether for deep 
and unrelenting purposes. It has been wisely ordained 
that no set of creatures of our race shall be beyond the 
reach of others, — so lofty that they will not fear reproach. 
If the lofty and the learned do not lift us up, we dr^ them 
down. Bat unity is not the only watchword; there must 
be [wogress also. Since hj a law we cannot evade we are to 
keep tt^ether, and since we are to pn^ress, we must do 
it t<%ether, and nobody most be left behind. This is 
not a matter of philosophy ; it is a matter of fact Ho pn^- 
ress which did not lift all, ever lifted any. If we let the 
poison of filthy disease percolate through the hovels of the 
poor, Death knocks at the palace gates. If we leave to the 
greater horror of ignorance any portion of our race, the con- 
sequences of ignorance strike us all, and there is no escape. 
We must all move, but we must all keep tt^ther. It is 
only when the rear guard comes up that the vanguard can 

Stephen Girard must have understood this. He took 
under bis charge the progress of those who needed his aid, 
knowing that if they were added to the list of good citizens, 
to the catalogue of the moral, enterprising, and useful men, 
there was so much added, not to their happiness only, but 
to the welfare of the race to which he belonged. For hia 
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orphans the Taoguard need not wait He also onderstood 
what edaoation was. Most men, broi^ht up as he was on 
shipboard and on shote, with few books and fewer studies, 
if they cared for learning at all, would have had for learn- 
ing an uncouth reverence, such as the savage has for his 
idol, a reverence for the fancied munificence of the unknown. 
This would have led him to establish a university devoted 
to out-of-the-way learning far beyond his ken, or to link hia 
name to glories to which he could not aspire. But the man 
who named bis vessels after tbe great French authors of 
his age, and who read their works himself, knew h«m them, 
and from his own laborious and successful life, that book 
learning was not all of education, and so gave his orphans 
an entrance into a practical world with such learning as 
left tbe whole field of learning before them, if they wanted 
it, with power to make fortunes besides. 

Stephen Girard was the greatest merchant of his time, 
with the noblest ambition of them all. He was so resolute 
in his pursuit of wealth, and bo coldly determined in all his 
endeavors, that he seems to have uncovered to few or to 
none the generous purpose of his heart. " My actions must 
make my life," he siud, and of his life not one moment was 
wasted. " Facts and things rather than words and signs " 
were the warp and woof of his existence. No wonder he 
left the injunction that this should be the teaching of those 
objects of his bounty into whose faces he was never to 
look. 

The vast wealth which Girard had was of itself alone 
evidence of greabiess. Fortunes may be made and lost. 
Fortunes may be inherited. These things mean nothing. 
But the fortune which endowed Girard College was made 
and firmly held in a hand of eighty years. That meant 
greatness. But when the dead hand opens and pours the 
rich bloom of a preparation for life over six thousand boys 
in tbe half century which has gone and thousands in eentuties 
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to come, that means more than greatness. Mr. Girard gave 
more than his money. He pnt into his enterprise his owd 
powerful brain, and, like the ships that he sent to sea, long 
after his death the adventure came home laden, not with the 
results of his capital alone, but of his forethought and his 
genius. He builded for so many years that stars will be 
cold before his work is finished. We envious people, who 
cannot be wealthy, avenge ourselves by thinking and pro- 
claiming that the pursuit of wealth is sordid and stifles the 
nobler sentiments of the soul. Whether this be so or not, 
if whoever makes to grow two blades of grass where but one 
grew before, is ft benefactor of bis race; he also is a bene- 
factor who makes two ships sail the sea where but one en- 
countered its storms before. However sordid the owner 
may be, this is a benefit of which he cannot deprive the 
world. 

That men who have achieved great riches are not always 
shut out by their riches from the nobler emotions, Stephen 
Girard was himself a most illustrious example. A hundred 
years ago Philadelphia was under the black horror of plague. 
So terrible was the fear that fell upon the city that the 
tenderest of domestic ties — the love of husband and wife 
and of parents for children — seemed obliterated. Even 
gold lost its power in the presence of impending death. 
There was no refuge even in the hospital, which, reeking 
with disease, was a hell out of which there was no redemp- 
tion. Neither money nor affection could buy service. " Fear 
was on every soul." 

Girard was then in the prime of life, forty-two years old, 
in health and strength, already rich, and with a future as 
secure as ever falls to human lot. Of his own accord, as a 
volunteer, he took charge of the interior of the deadly hos- 
pital, and for two long and weary months stood face to face 
with Death. 

A poet has sung of what makes the little song linger in 
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our hearts forever while epics perish and tragedies pass out 
of sight. Why this is so we shall never know by reason 
alone. Deep down in the human heart there is a tenderness 
for self-sacrifice which makes it seem loftier than the lore 
of glory, and reveals the possibility of the eternal soul. 

Wars and sieges pass away and great intellectual efforts 
cease to stir our hearts, but the man who sacrifices himself 
for his fellows lives forever. 

We forget the war in which was the siege of Zutphen, 
and almost the city itself, but we shall never forget the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney. Scholars alone read the work 
of his life, but all nuinkind honors him in the story t£ his 
death. The great war of the Crimea, in our own day, with 
its generals and marshals, and its bauds of storming soldiery, 
has almost passed from our memories, but the time will 
never come when the charge of Balaklava will cease to stir 
the heart or pass from story or from song. It happened to 
Stephen Girard, mariner and merchant, seeking wealth and 
finding it, whose ships traveled every sea, whose intellect 
penetrated a hundred years into the future, to light up his 
life by a deed more noble than the dying courtesy of Sidney 
and braver than the charge of the Six Hundred, for he 
walked under his own orders day by day and week by week, 
shoulder to shoulder with death, and was not afraid. How 
fit, indeed, it is that amidst the temples of learning which 
are the tribute to his intellect, should stand the tablet which 
is the tribute to his heart. 

Surely, if the immortal dead, serene with the wisdom of 
eternity, are uot above all joy and pride, he must feel a thrill 
to know that no mariner or merchant ever sent forth a ven- 
ture upon unknown seas which came back with richer car- 
goes or in statelier ships. 

Assignment : Write an address for an occasion 
of local or general interest. 
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Suggetled subjecU : — 

1. A dedicatory addreBs; 

a. The dedication of a public school bnildiag : The pub- 
lic school as a government investment ; The true pur- 
pose of the public school; Why this building was 
constracted. 

6. The dedication of a city park : Why our city has pro- 
vided this park ; One duty of a city to her people ; 
The question of entertainment. 

c. The dedication of a public library building: Wbat 
this building will mean to the community ; The pur- 
pose which the public library accomplishes. 

2. An Arbor Day address : Why Arbor Day should bo 
observed by the public schools; Our friends, the trees; 
The place of trees in literature. 

3. A Thanksgiving address: What Thanksgiving should 
mean to the nation; to the individuaL The spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 

THE OKATIOH 

The greatest public men are usually the most 
enthusiasde supporters of oratorical contests. 
Many of them can trace their interest in public 
affairs to debates in which they took part when 
they were in high school or college. Though they 
often smile at the assurance with which imma- 
ture students assert opinions about profound sub- 
jects, they realize that these contests bring many 
new and broad subjects into the horizon of the 
student, teaching him to think independently and 
to express his ideas logically, in a well organized 
and effective manner. 
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The length of the oration is detennined by the 
rules of the contest : generally it is from ten to fif- 
teen minutes in length. The subject is usually 
chosen by the contestants. 

The importance of choosing a good subject can 
hardly be overemphasized. The subject should be 
of such far-reaching and universal interest n,e Snb- 
that none of the judges will be antago- !•« 

nized, since it sometimes happens that the best 
oration fails to win because one of the judges dis- 
likes the subject matter. The student should 
choose a subject that he is especially qualified to 
discuss. If he is a student of history and govern- 
ment, he should discuss a social or political move- 
ment, and its significance. If the student is 
particularly interested in the study of literature, 
let him speak about a literary movement, a literary 
character, the work of a great writer, or the influ- 
ence of a certain piece of literature. If the student 
is of foreign birth he may discuss a question that 
concerns the people of his fatherland. The farm 
boy may speak about a question in agriculture, and 
the negro may discuss the race problem. 

An oration should appeal to the emotions and the 
will as well as to the intellect. Its purpose should 
be to arouse and convince the audience, to tim Pur- 
bring forcibly and vividly to their atten- f"* 

tion the importance of the question which forms 
the subject matter of the debate. For instance, 
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its purpose may be to show that a man should be 
honored because he championed a great principle, 
or that a society, an institution, or a movement 
should be supported because it is doing something 
beneficial ; again, its purpose may be to show that 
a certain incident is especially important in history 
because it has influenced civilization and vill con- 
tinue to influence it. Thus the purpose of an 
oration is usually twofold, — to give information 
and to persuade. 

When a student has chosen a subject and has de- 
cided, though perhaps tentatively, what the pur- 
Hw Choke P*'^ ^^ '''^ oration is to be, he should 
of HatoiUl proceed to get definite knowledge regard- 
ing his subject and to strengthen his convictions 
regarding it. He should go to various books and 
magazines for information and consult men who 
have studied the subject. He should gather as 
many different opinions regarding the subject as 
possible, for if he studies only one book or one 
magazine or one author, his oration may be rejected 
because it lacks originality. Furthermore, if he 
takes notes, he should be careful not to copy sen- 
tences word for word and not to paraphrase consec- 
utive thoughts. To copy even a single sentence 
without saying that it is quoted or to paraphrase 
the thought of another is plagiarism ; and if a con- 
testant does either, he runs a risk of detection and 
the consequent di^race of being barred from the 
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contest. It .18 beat to read for general information, 
to give the sources of all statiatica used, and to be 
influenced as little as possible by the thought of 
other writers. The oration that expresses the 
thought and feeling of the contestant will probably 
have unity of tone and the force of sincerity ; and 
these characteristics will be lacking in an oration 
that is a mosaic of fioe thoughts culled from the 
writings of others. 

An oration should always be dignified and se- 
rious ; it never should have the informal, conversa- 
tional tone of the essay, nor should it ever 
lapse into the playful mood of the after- 
dinner speech. It should seem to be the expression 
of undisputed facts : not the raere expression of 
the author's personal opinion. Often the style uf 
the oration is impassioned because of the earnest 
conviction of the author. This impassioned style 
is most often found in the last part where the ora- 
tion should rise to a climax. 

The sentence structure has much to do in mak- 
ing the' style seem vigorous and forceful, or weak 
and rambling. Variety in sentence structure is to 
he sought, but long, highly complex sentences that 
are hard to analyze should be avoided. The bal- 
anced sentence, if not used too much, is effective 
in an oration, especially in the conclusion ; and 
interrogative and exclamatory sentences may be 
used occasionally. 
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rai STBOCTUKB 

There are not many in an average audience who 
are sufficiently attentive to catch all the ideas in 
an oration, nor are there many who are thoughtful 
enough to pick out the essential parts of the argu- 
ment, unless the speaker makes those parts espe- 
cially emphatic. Therefore, the author should 
endeavor to show clearly at the beginning of the 
oration and at the beginning of each of its prin- 
cipal parts just what he is going to talk about. 
Furthermore, when he goes from one of the 
principal parts of the argument to the next he 
should take pains to impress his hearers with 
the fact that he has completed one part of 
the argument and that he is taking up another 
part. This may be done by a transitional sentence 
or paragraph, such as the following; "Such was 
the nature of the movement for the suppression of 
child labor and such were the conditions that led to 
it. Now let us see how this movement has affected 
child life." The speaker can also aid the audience 
ia understanding that there is a transition in the 
argument by pausing a moment when he has com- 
pleted one part of the oration. 

The discussion, or body of the oration, is usually 
preceded by a short introduction. This is to the 
The Intro- Oration what the topic sentence is to the 
duction paragraph : it tells the hearer briefly 
what the oration is to be about. But the intro- 
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duction does more than this: it emphasizes the 
importance of the subject, and may tell what the 
principal divisiona of the oration are to be. Thus, 
in the introduction of the oration, " International- 
ism," the antiior says, " What is the origin, the 
development, the mission of this bond of fellow- 
ship among the nations ? " 

The success of an oration is often determined to 
no small extent by the arrangement of the subject 
matter in the discussion. The method timIMs- 
recommended by the negro preacher for cmaioo 
the construction of a sermon deserves the re- 
spectful consideration of all oratorical contestants. 
He said, " First you must splanify awhile ; then 
you must argufy awhile ; and then you must put 
in the rousements." This method suggests that a 
sermon should be divided into three principal parts. 
In the successful orations of collegiate contests, the 
discussion has from three to five principal divisions, 
but the general method of the negro minister is 
usually followed. 

The first part of a successful oration should be 
explanatory, describing the conditions that called 
forth the man, the movement, or the institution 
which constitutes the subject. If, for example, 
the subject is, " The Mission of Count Tolstoy," 
and the purpose of the oration is to show that 
Count Tolstoy should be honored because he did 
much to teach men to be altruistic, the first part 
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of the discussion should give the facts regarding 
Count TolBtoy and the society in which he lived 
that -would explain why he became a great apostle 
of altruism. 

The explanation in the first part of the discus- 
sion should prepare the hearers for the real mes- 
sage of the oration. The speaker should define 
clearly his conclusions regarding the subject, and 
endeavor to convince the hearers that the factti 
that are set forth are really important. If the 
topic thought is, Count Tolstoy sJtould he honored 
because he did much to teach men to be aitruistic, 
this part of the discussion might show what he did 
to make men sympathetic and altruistic. If the 
topic thought is, as in the example given, Nations^ 
like individuals, should he mutually helpful, this 
part of the discussion should show how the spirit 
of helpfulness has developed among the nations, 
and what that development has meant to the world 
at large. The nature of the topic thought and the 
purpose of the oration will help the speaker to de- 
cide whether he should present the topic thought 
in one, two, or three principal divisions. 

The last part of the discussion emphasizes the 
significance of the subject. It may show what has 
been accompUshed by the person or thing that is 
the subject of the oration ; or it may show the in- 
fluence the person or thing is destined to possess 
in the future ; again, it may contain an appeal to 
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support an institution or a movement, or to honor 
a person who is worthy of honor. Of eourae the 
subject matter of the last part of the discussion 
must be a logical deduction from the preceding 
part, a logical continuation of the topic thought. 
It should be characterized by an appeal to the will 
and the emotions of the hearers ; that is, it should 
contain the element of persuasion. The last part 
of the discussion of " The Mission of Count Tol- 
stoy" might set forth the influence that Count 
Tolstoy has had, and will have, upon civilization ; 
with an appeal to the world to further his work. 

The discussion is usually followed by a short 
concluding paragraph, intended to emphasize the 
message of the oration. As it is the final The Con- 
statement of the speaker, it should be his «iu»i(m 
strongest appeal to the conscience and the will of 
the hearers. An effective conclusion of a college 
oration is quoted on page 97. 



inTIRlTA'nOITAUSM 1 

The nation is composed of individuals, as the mass ia 00m- 
posed of atoioB. In the beautiful discovery of Newton, we 
learn that the same law which governs the smallest atom 
governs also the largest mass, even to the universe of 
planets and suus. Individuals bound in fellowship by onei 
great rule of right, consent to have the fierceness of their 

' By James Henry Mays. From Honor Orations. Published by 
The UDiversity of Michigan Oratorical Asaociation. Copyright, 
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natnte restrained for the common welfare. They are con- 
strained to live with common porposes, strive for common 
advancement, rejoice in common blessings, suEFer common 
disasters ; in common they glory in mutual happiness, and 
in the victories of peace, "no less renowned than war." So 
nations, after aquauderiog their resources upon the art of 
destmotion, after ages of dreadful warfare, are likewise com- 
ing to realize the awful folly of continual discord. They, 
too, are beginning to appreciate the significance of moral 
laws) to beware lest they disregard the divine command, 
"Love thy neighbor aa thyself"; to observe the same great 
rule of ri0it that binds individuals in fellowship. 

This growing spirit of mutual helpfulness we call Inter- 
nationalism. What is the origin, the development, the mis- 
sion of this bond of fellowship among the nations ? 

I. Withouraavageforefathers, the family was the nation. 
Apart from actual kinship, there was no brotherhood. 
Every man outside his petty circle was an enemy to be slain 
as the wild beast of the jungles. Beginning to realize the 
strength of united action, families formed into tribes under 
chiefs to wage more relentless warfare upon other tribes, Aa 
the rays of civilization penetrated deeper into the gloom, 
these tribes, stirred by the same restless energy, united into 
larger communities, and settled upon fixed habitations. Land, 
instead of kinship, became the basis of society, and was 
occupied by petty lordships and communities, separate and 
distinct. At first, they professed no common interest, 
cultivated no friendly relations, recognized no rights claimed 
by membera of other communities, and treated alt men out 
side the narrow limits of their province as enemies. Each 
held it to be the great aim of life to carry on successful war- 
fare, and zealously maintained, aa do nations now, the right 
to make war on every other community. Their association 
was for mutual destruction. Every principality was intoler- 
ant, bigoted, selfish. Within their own border lines, the 
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people were enjoined to recsognize the brotherhood of man ; 
outside these limits, they were licensed and encouraged to 
pilfer and muTder without restraint. Within their borders, 
they lived in harmony ; outside, they roamed the seas as 
pirates, ranged the land a& bandits, annihilated villages, 
gave no quarter, sparii:^ not even women and children. It 
waa one continuous story of dreadful warfare from the time 

" When man walked with beast, 
Joint ten&nt of the shade." 

Gradually it dawned upon the minds of men that there 
was nothing in political lines to make them foes; they 
began to realize that they were men who had much in com- 
mon. They said one to another, " We will further unite for 
common defense and mutual advancement" Just as the 
smaller bodies by d^^ees had been drawn into fellowship, 
these larger bodies were fused into nations. Primitive 
Rome was formed by the union of small cwmmunities. The 
countless principalities of Great Britain were gradually 
merged into seven kingdoms, and then united into one great 
kii^om under Egbert, the Saxon. In France we see 
Boman, Iberian, Teuton, and Celt, once stirred by angry 
passions, now blended into a powerful republic. Spain, a 
composite of numerous races of different religion and govern- 
ment, became a nation in the fifteenth century by the union 
of Castile and Aragon. Germany, once consisting of more 
than three hundred distinct principalities, each in bloody 
strife with the other, now presents a mighty empire, united 
at home and respected abroad. And on this side the seas, 
many great States, indifferent to the common weal, disposed 
to be independent sovereignties, united their interests, and 
to-day present a typical example of what brotherly spirit 
may do for the nations of the world. Thus, with the 
gradual association of tribes and communities, great nations 
were formed, each invoking the blessings of united, friendly 
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action npon its humeroos principalities. The torch of the 
incendiary was extinguished, the license of the robber 
ravoked, the red hand of the asBassin arrested, the mad tuiy 
of the mob restrained, and the ooce hostile factions were 
welded into great nations. 

II. Such was the resolt of fellowship of commnnities. 
!Kow consider the development of this spirit among nations. 
Internally, each rejoiced in the mutual friendship of ita 
numerous provinces ; but, strange to say, toward its neigh- 
bors, assumed a hostile front. This attitude of the nations 
caused Burke to declare that friendly international relations 
would aEford a pleasing theme for the historian, but, "alas ! 
such history would not fill ten pages." These cordial re- 
lations between states of the modem world had their begin- 
ning in the Peace of Westphalia, which was confirmed by 
the principal nations of Enrope. Permanent legations were 
then first securely established. Since then, says Emerson, 
" all history is the decline of war." Since then, says Sir 
Henry Maine, "a moral brotherhood in the whole human 
race has been steadily gaining ground." Twenty years ago, 
Gladstone declared that there had been reserved for Eng- 
land a great and honorable destiny in promoting interna- 
tionalism. Since these words were spoken, thirty-eight 
powerful nations have united their moral forces, by the 
treaty of Geneva, as a safeguard against the excesses, 
miseries, and ferocities of war. They have bound them- 
selves to use every means to relieve the suffering of sick 
and wounded soldiers ; to discourage war, as the best means 
of attaining that end ; to encourage international good will ; 
to mitigate international calamities in time of peace ; and 
to place international concord on a more enduring basis. 

This spirit of mutual fellowship is fast pervading all 
human society. From the family circle to the tribal com- 
munity, from the village clan to the broader province, from 
jealous statehood to national oommonwealth, the great rule 
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of right ia beooming broad enough to embrace all mankind 
in the general harmony. In reO(^nition of this unity of 
interest the Pan-American congress assembled at Washing- 
ton with the highest motives that ever actuated international 
movements. Kepresentatives of half the civilized world 
met, not to arouse bitter prejudices, but for better mutual 
understanding ; not to obtain unfair advantages, but to pro- 
mote the general welfare ; not to cultivate the art and 
terrible amusement of war, but to form closer commercial 
relations ; not to witness the parade of military forces, but 
to obviate all necessity for the maintenance of navies and 
great standing armies, such as are now crushing out the 
life of Europe. Let those who would sneer at the growing 
spirit of internationalism, remember that never before did 
there convene a congress of nations with the oommon pur- 
pose of agreeing, not upon military plans, not to incite their 
people to tumult and cam^e, not to foster cruelty and 
superstition, not to do homage to the God of Battles, but to 
adopt the motto of peace and fellowship, and thus secure 
enduring prosperity in the western world. 

III. Brief as has been the history of these great move- 
ments, certain principles and methods have been clearly de- 
fined. What, then, is the mission of internationalism ? 
Thoi^h slow in development, its spirit has long been apv- 
pealing to the better nature of the individual man, and is 
now beginning to pervade the councils of the nations. 
What is there in boundary lines to convert a brother-man 
into a deadly foe ? Ought the conduct of nation toward 
nation to be less humane than that of man toward man? 
Shall nations still retain barbarous methods of determining 
justice, while judicial tribunals by exercise of reason ad- 
judicate the rights of individuals 1 Shall we execute a 
man for oommitting a single murder, and glorify a nation 
for slaughtering its thousands ? Is that voice of thunder, 
"Thou shalt not kill," prolonged and reechoed throi^hout 
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the eaitli by Chrutun chniches, to have an awfol meaning 
to iodividnals, and sonify nothing to nations ? By what 
reasoniog can the crime of the individual become the glory 
of the nation ? Must maa put forth every energy gainst 
peatUence and fomine, while nations upon the slightest pre- 
text " let slip the dogs of war ? " Hast he revere and 
cherish his religion, and yet allow the state to profane it ? 
Hnst he continue to extol virtue to the skies, and yet per- 
mit nations to dethrone it ? Must he strive for knowledge, 
while nations misapply and pervert it ? Oh why must man 
continue to toil, and permit the product of his hand and 
brain to be squandered upon the means of destruction ? If 
it has proved well for individuala, fiunilies, tribes, commun- 
ities, and provinces to strive peaceably bother, should not 
the la^er masses of men profit by such example? It is 
the mission of iDtemationaliam to answer these questions, 
and to say to governments, into whose hands the welfare of 
mankind is placed, — 

" Therefore take heed 
How you awake the sleeping sword of war ; 
In the name of God, take heed." 

Man may yet be blinded by prejudice, nations may yet 
be lacerated by war, but of this we may be assured : that in 
the distresses that mankind must suffer, ignorance will never 
again be so potent a factor, for men are now heirs to the 
wisdom of the ages ; difference in religion will never again 
so arouse the spirit of intolerance, for man must be left un- 
fettered to obey the dictates of his conscience ; difference in 
race and langu^e will never again be so strong a barrier to 
friendly intercourse, for all nations are coming to recognize 
the brotherhood of man ; distance will never again render 
international interest so vague and remote, for the messengers ■ 
of intelligence and of commerce, like shuttles, are rushing 
to and fro over the earth, " weaving the nations into one." 
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Stupendous political moveinenta, which in tinufl paat would 
have brought havoc and carnage, mast in the future be con- 
ducted through quiet de liberation b. Questions, which a few 
years ^o would have been sure heralds of war, must be de- 
termined before a supreme court of the nations. Already 
it is the law of nations to do iu time of peace the most good 
and in time of war the least evil. Arbitration is the rule ; 
and when war does occur, it is divested of its most atrocious 
cruelties. Nations begin to realize that disaster needs no 
aid or encouragement from the government ; that humanity 
will suffer enough at best ; that governments are the ser- 
vants of men, and not their masters ; that they are institu- 
tions for man's benefit, not for his torture ; that they are 
builders and not destroyers ; that they are means to an end, 
and that end the advancement of civilization. 

This, then, is the mission of internationalism : that the 
nations instead of imitating the fierceness of the tiger, shall 
render good ofScea one unto another ; instead of rejoicing 
in the " pomp and circumstance of glorious war," shall 
tender support in public distress ; instead of invading, bom- 
barding, and pillaging their neighbors, shall afford relief in 
general calamities ; and that instead of the clank of arms 
and the cannon's roar, instead of the crash and jar of artil- 
lery, the tramp of the war horse, theglare of hungry flames, 
the pitiless scenes of death, decay, and famine, we may be- 
hold the nations of the earth, of every religion, language, 
and race, firmly bound by the threads of commerce and the 
stronger ties of brotherly feeling ; behold them flourishing 
together in the arts of peace, striving with common impulses, 
combined in common enterprises, and tendering mutual re- 
turns of kindness and civility. 

Assignment : Write an oration on some dignified 
subject in which you are genuinely interested. Be 
Bure to support your contentions with solid facts. 
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Suggested aubjecta:^ 

1. The life of a, man ; e.g. Alexander Hamilton, Robert 
E. Lee, Luther Buibank, Thomas A. Edison. 

2. A social or political question of serious present in- 
terest; e.g. State support for trade schools; Inland water- 
ways ; Irreverence, America's weakness ; The function of 
the American high school ; The spirit of lawlessness ; 
Sectionalism; Preservation of the nation's natural wealth; 
The awakening of China; Great Britain's problem; What 
we owe to Panama; Africa. 

3. An historical movement or incident (one that has in- 
fluenced civilization or one that should teach us how to 
solve present problems) ; e.g. The growth of religious toler- 
ance; The spirit of independent investigation; Gettysburg. 

4. A literary roan, character, or masterpiece (origin, in- 
fluence, and message for us); Kipling; Hamlet; The mes- 
a^e of Shylock ; The modern problem novel. 

THE AFTER-DIiriTKl SPEECH 

In the preparation of an aftewJinner speech it is 
well to remember the proverb " He that is of a 
merry heart hath a continual feast," For good 
humor and the spirit of cumradeship should be the 
prevailing note in this form of public address. 

The laws of hygiene as well as social convention 
teach that the dinner hour is not the time for bit- 
terness and sarcasm. Qf course foolish buffoonery, 
and the cheap pun or personal remark are always out 
of place among cultured people, hut the hght-hearted 
humor, the good-natured wit, and the care-free 
mirth of good after-dinner speeches are only the 
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natural expression of well-balanced, well-trained 
minds, at ease. 

The best kind of bumor is always kindly, for 
" True hiimor proceeds not more from the head 
than the heart." ' Although abstract thought 
should be avoided, an underlying tone of serionsness 
ia permiasible if the prevailing quality of the thought 
is clear and concrete and the speech sparkles with 
apt quotation, story, or reminiscence. 

There are two types of after-dinner speech, the 
subjective and the objective. 

In the subjective type, emphasis is placed upon 
the personal feeling and the relations of the speaker 
to the class, club, or organization which The Snb- 
he is addressing. The spirit of comrade- lective 

ship and sentiment should so pervade the speech 
that it will not appear egotistical. The example 
given below is of the subjective type. 

The personal significance is less emphasized in 
the objective form of after-dinner speech, xheObjec- 
the speaker dwelling upon subjects of *•" 

general interest. This type need not be less enter- 
taining than the subjective. It may be enlivened 
by apt stories and quotations ; or it may be made 
entertaining by the original way in which the 
speaker treats the subject. Care, however, must 
be given to the organization, for every after-dinner 
speech should present a definite thought. 

^ Thomu Carlyle, Bitay on CtroajUe*. 
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Example: — 

ODK COlEPOSITIOm 

(^ ttudtnCt thetite, written for an imagtnarn rtunio* oftKe eompott- 
tion tioMt) 

A gatherii^ of this kind directs our minds back over the 
years to schoolday associations and experiences. We go 
back, in imagination, to long nights of stru^le, when, hard 
pressed for an inspiration, each of us thought in common 
with Shakespeare, " I have immortal longings in me," and 
we remember how we wished for some sle^ht-of-hand 
method by which we might conjure an awe-inspiring com- 
position from the shadowy realms of thoagbt. 

Boswell has said, " A man may write at any time if he 
will set himself doggedly at it" The method of prodnciog 
compositions which was prescribed by poor, patient, dogged 
Boswell seems hopelessly mundane and oommonplace, but 
it was usually by his method that we produced our themes. 
Of course there were exceptions. All of us know that it 
was inspiration and genius that enabled Mr. Harner to write 
his memorable theme gainst woman's suffrage, which ended 
forever the efforts of the girls to show that women should 
be allowed to vote. And no one can ever convince us that 
Miss Layman composed her famous theme, " The Heartless- 
ness of the Faculty," merely by Boswellian dc^^edness. 
Perhaps many other remarkable productions were dashed off 
by members of our class in moments of frenzied inspiration 
and added to the world's neglected literature ; however, you 
will agree with me that usually the production of a theme 
required much burning of oil and biting of pencils. 

Some day we may forget how we wrote our themes, but 
we shall never forget how we delivered our first oral com- 
positions, or " talks." We went to class determined to seem 
to speak extemporaneously, though each of us secretly car- 
ried a carefully organized outline that might be consulted 
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in cases of eine^ency. I, tar one, eaa remember distinctly 
how, like Lowell's bashful boy, I "stood first on one foot, 
then on t'other " while I spoke, and I tremble yet when I 
think of the horrifying feeling that came over me, when, in 
Bore need of help from my outline, I discovered that in my 
nervousoeas I bad folded and re-folded the paper imtil the 
writing was no longer legible. Snch experiences shortened 
many of our first " short talks," which we intended to be 
rather short; and the shortening usually had ill effects on 
the thought that we wished to present. However, we re- 
member that some one has said, " Hen of few words are the 
best men," and with this for consolation we try to forget 
that our first talks fell rather flat 

Critics tell us that literature is not often evaluated prop- 
erly when it is first presented to the world. The criticism 
that most of our compositions received from the class oritice 
was, "It was interesting and well-organized"; and occa- 
sionally the additional verdict was given, " It had a good 
tone, but — etc." To-day, as impartial critics, we can look 
on the literary productions of our schooldays with the wis- 
dom and candor that come only with years of experience, 
and ask. What really was the worth of our compositions ? 

I do not know that any of our compositions are to be 
found in the books of our library. I do not think that any 
of thera ever should be found there. However, I believe 
that our compositions were of the greatest literary worth, — 
to us. Touchstone, the fool of Shakespeare's play, As Yon 
Like It, said of his wife, Audrey, " An ill-favored thing, air, 
but mine own." Our compositions were to us what Touch- 
stone's Audrey was to him ; they were all our own. Though 
they did nSt have the grace of Stevenson's essays, we appre- 
ciated the grace that they did possess, and they opened our 
foolish eyes to beauties in literature that we never should 
have seen if we had not tried to write. Before we wrote 
descriptive themes, the descriptions that we found in novels 
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were nothing more than descriptions, and we skipped them 
OF hurried over them ; bnt after we wrote descriptire themes 
we discovered that some descriptions are better than others. 
We learned, that some novelists can see thii^s, and that 
other novelists never have had their eyes opened. When 
we found a novel written by an anthor who could see things, 
we read his descriptions and enjoyed them. Yea, our com- 
positions were literature of no small worth, — to us; and 
thoi^h they may never be bound with leather or even paper, 
they will be bound with pleasant memories of our profitable 
and happy associatiou in the composition class. 

When the student writes an after-dinner speech 
as a class exercise he should have a particular 
occasion in mind for which the speech is to be 
used. He might imagine the occasion to be a re- 
union ; for example, a reunion of a family, class, 
or society ; or he might imagine the occasion to be 
a banquet, given by a club or a literary society in 
honor of a distinguished guest. 

Suggested subjects: The right to free speech; The unit^, 
proportion, proper arrangement, and coherence of the com- 
position class; The boys we did not have; "Words, words, 
words" (Hamlet); The best speech I ever heard. 
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Note. — Before this lesson is studied, the discussion of 
acumen tation, beginning on page 124, should be carefully 
reviewed. 

Debating is the act of presenting a^nments both 
for and against a proposition for the purpose of 
determining either whether the proposi- 
tion is true or reasonable or advisable. If 

I try to decide whether or not it would be advisable 
for me to buy a iur cxKit, I debate (in my own 
mind) the proposition, / should buy a fur coat. 
When a proposition is debated by several persons, 
some usually favor the proposition and others 
oppose it. In such cases those who favor the 
proposition give arguments for it and try to show 
that the arguments against it are not sound ; while 
those opposed to the proposition argue against it 
and try to show that the arguments in its favor are 
not sound. The debates in courts of justice, in 
legislatures, and in debating societies are of this 
kind, and it is such debates that we are to discuss 
in this chapter. 
Now how, in a debat,e of this sort, may one dis- 
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cuss a proposition so as to lead his audience to con- 
clude that his opinion of it is correct? 

Much of a debater's success will depend on his 
use of emj^asis. Important parts of the argument 
Tite Um (tf should be given prominence both of space 
Bmphuls and of place. They should be given time 
in proportion to their importance, and they should 
be considered in the emphatic parts of the discus- 
sion, usually at the beginning or end. On the 
other hand, arguments of small importance should 
be stated briefly or ignored altogether. A debater 
will waste time and lose the confidence of hia audi- 
ence if he tries to make a mountain out of a mole 
hill. 

It is not always safe for a debater to depend on 
reaaoning alone to persuade his audience that his 
The 0M of "^*^ °^ *'^^ proposition ia correct. Often 
Bmotioiiai a hearer or reader is ao atrongly opposed 
^•■^ to the proposition that at first he will 
not listen impartially to reasoning. In such cases 
the debater should try to obtain the good will of 
his audience before he states bis main arguments. 
This may often be accomplished in the introduction 
by explaining the proposition in an earnest, clear, 
and straightforward way. A debater who tries to 
quibble or to deceive is likely to antagonize his 
audience, while one who tries to be sincere and 
honest ia likely to gain their confidence and sym- 
pathy. 
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Sometimes a debater makes a special appeal to 
the emotions of his audience by the use of descrip- 
tion, narration, or exposition that contains an 
element of argument. Suppose a lawyer sees that 
the jury intend to convict his client and that they 
will not listen with patience to reasoning. Before 
arguing in favor of the proposition, The man is not 
guUty, he might try to gain a fair hearing by telling 
the jury that Americans have always been proud of 
the fact that they believe in fair play ; and that a 
man accused of crime in America always has the 
right of trial before an impartial jury. After stat- 
ing the right of every American to a fair trial, the 
lawyer might tell of incidents in his client's life to 
show that he had always been considered trust- 
worthy, implying, of course, the argument that this 
man in particular should receive a fair trial. After 
persuading the jurors by such appeals to their emo- 
tions to give the man a fair trial, the lawyer might 
begin to present reasons to prove the proposition, 
The man is not guilty. 

Of course no debate is possible until the subject 
is definitely stated. The subject of a debate, like the 
subject of a simple argument, is a propo- ^he Prop- 
sition. A person's mind should be so orition 
well trained that he would refuse to debate, either 
formally before an audience or informally in pri- 
vate conversation, until he and his opponent have 
decided definitely what the proposition is, about 
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which they disagree. It often happens that two 
people think they are debating a proposition when 
in reality one ifl trying to prove one proposition 
and the other is trying to prove another. Two 
politicdana recently thought they were debating a 
proposition about local option laws, when in reality 
one argued in favor of the proposition, Local option 
laws do not greatly lessen the sales of intoxicating 
liquors^ while the other was arguing in favor of 
the proposition, The sale of intoxicating liquors is 
the cause of much immorality. The discussion was 
argumentative, but it was not a debate. 

In formal debates (like those in courts of justice^ 
in legislatures, and in debating societies) 
cipaiDm- each debater is allowed to speak in his 
■lonscdtiM turn without interruption. In such de- 
bates, the argument, whether for or 
against the proposition, regularly has three prin- 
cipal divisions : Introduction, Discnission, and Con- 
clusion. 

The introduction should be expository, not 
The Intro- argumentative. It should explain frankly 
dnctioo and impartially what the proposition is 
and what the disputed points are. 

If the exact meaning of certain words in the 
proposition might not be understood, the introduc- 
tion should explain their meaning. If, for instance, 
the proposition is, A. high protective tariff is injur- 
ious to our nation, the introduction might define 
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the expressiona, tariff, protective tariff, high protec- 
tive tariff, and nation. 

Sometimes (as in historical and political propo- 
sitionB) the meaning may be made clear by telling 
how the disputed pTopositiou originated. For ex- 
ample, the disputed points in the proposition, 
United States senators shovld be elected hy popidar 
vote, might be explained by giving a brief history 
of the dispute from the time the Constitution 
was framed. 

Sometimes the disputed points can be more easily 
seen if the debater simpUfies the proposition by 
denying, in the introduction, other meanings that 
the proposition might incorrectly be supposed to 
have. Suppose that the proposition reads, In 
most cases tlie study of manual training loould do 
more than the study of Latin to prepare high school 
students to earn a living. The debater might say 
in the introduction that the proposition is not, that 
manual training would prepare students the better 
to enjoy life, nor that it would develop them the 
more mentally, nor that it would promote civiliza- 
tion the more ; but that the only proposition to be 
considered is, In most cases the study of manual 
training would do more than the study of Latin to 
prepare high school students to earn a living. 

Of course, the length of the introduction will be 
determined by the nature of the proposition. If 
the proposition is simple and easily understood, the 
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iotrodnction may be but little more tban a clear 
and impartial statement of it. 

The second part of a debater's discourse, called 
the discussion, is ai^iumentatiTe. In it the debater 
The Dis- tries to prove that his view of the propo- 
cnnioa aition is the correct one. His reasons 
should be supplemented by enough illnstrationa 
and explanations to make them entirely clear to 
the hearer or reader. Usually a debater tries not 
only to substantiate his view of the proposition but 
also to disprove the arguments which his opponents 
have g^ven, or are likely to give. Such destmctive 
argument is called refutation. Refutation may be 
an important part of a debate ; but a debater 
should not depend upon it alone : he should give 
also substantial reasons to confirm his opinion of 
the proposition. 

The conclusion should be a forceful summary of 
The Cob- ^^® debater's arguments. It should put 
cimiaa the reasons for his opinion into concise, 
easily remembered form. 

A brief is an outline of a debater's discourse. It 
helps t^e debater to arrange the material in an 
effective order and to test the validity of 
the reasoning. If the student's debate is 
to be written, he should submit a brief of his dis- 
course to the teacher for criticism before he writes 
the discussion in full. 

The following directions for the construction of 
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briefs should be thoroughly atndied and carefally 
applied : — 

1. The title of the brief should be the proposition 
to be proved. 

2. The principal parts of the discourse should 
be marked Introduction, Discussion, and Condu- 
sion. 

3. The outline of the introduction should show 
the principal divisions of the thought which ib to 
be set forth there. It should be constructed like 
the outline of exposition on page 71. 

4. All divisions of the diacussion, whether prin- 
cipal or subordinate, should be declarative sentences, 
not single words or phrases. 

5. The principal divisions of the discussion should 
be preceded by the italicized word because, and 
each should be so worded that it will read as a 
reason for the proposition (the title). 

6. The subordinate divisions of the diacussion 
should be preceded by the italicized word /or, and 
each should be ao worded that it will read as a 
reason for the statement to which it is aubordi- 
nate. 

7. Sources of authority should be given in 
parentheses. 

8. The brief of the conclusion should be a sum- 
mary of the principal arguments, followed by ihe 
italicized word therefore and the proposition to be 
proved (the title.) 
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BRIEP 

pnporitten. — Ex-PresideDts of the United States should 
^ taiutarHt-UrgG for Ufe. 

Introduction 
I Origin of the question ; A feeling that the nation can 
ill affofd to allow Ex-Pteeidents to retire to obscure 
private life. 
jj_ Senators 

^ Hov chosen. 

S. What they represent (Theoretically, the state 
govemmenta : practically, the people of the vari- 
ous states). 
C. JiDportance of their position. 
IIJ. 9eaatora-At-l^ 
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II. The presenee of Ex-Presidents in the senate would 
help to seonre legislation for the benefit of the 
entire nation rather than legislation for the benefit 
of particular parts of the nation ; for 
A. They irould hold their seats in the senate as repre- 
sentatives of the entire nation, not as represen- 
tatives of any particular part of the nation. 
III. Their presence in the senate would cause people to 
hare more confidence in the senate ; for 

A. The people wonld believe them to be honest. 

B. The people wmild believe them to be independent, 

and free from the control of wealthy corporations 
and political machines. 

ConeliLtion 

Ex-Presidents have great experience in the art and science 
of government. Their presence in the senate would help to 
secure legislation for the benefit of the entire nation. Their 
presence in the senate would cause people to have more 
confidence in the senate. Tlierefore, Ex-Presidents of the 
United States should be senators-at-laige for life. 

fiSIEP 
PropodUon. — Ez-Presidents should not be made senators- 
at-Iaige for life. 

Introduction 

I. Senators-at-large (Definition). 

II. Origin of the question : A belief, held by some, that 
the nation would be better served if Ex-Presidents 
were retained in some department of the govern- 
ment. 
III. The Senate. 

A, How its members are chosen. 
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B. Why Uioae who framed the ConBtitntion thouglit 
that BfloatorB should be chosen as they are. 

DiacKwion 
Ex-Presideots should not be made senatoTS-at-large for 
life ; becauae 
I. Ex-Presidents would benefit the nation more by writing 
and speaking as disinterested private citizens; for 
A. Being free from the duties of goTemment, they 
would have time to study conditions in all de- 
partments of the goveinment. 
B . They would be better able to teach the people to 
take an interest in the actions of the government 
and to demand good government ; since 

1. The citizens would believe them to be iiee 
from the political influences that sur- 
round senators. 
II. Some Ex-Presidents might be bett«r qualified for ex- 
ecutive or judicial service ; for 
A. {Refutation.) The argument that Ex-Presideots 
should be made senators because they have great 
experience in the science of government is not 
good; for, they do not necessarily have great 
experience in legislation, since 
1. Presidents are primarily executive officers. 
III. The nature of the senate, as it was conceived by those 
who wrote the Constitution, would be changed ; for, 

A. The Constitution provides that the states shall 

have an equal number of citizens in the senate. 

B. Some states, such as New York and Ohio, might 

have three or more citizens in the senate. 

ConclvKon 
Ex'Presidents would benefit the nation more by writing 
and speaking as disinterested citi2ens. Some of them 
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m^fht be better qualified for executive or judicial than for 
legislative work. The nature of the senate, aa it vas con- 
ceived by those who framed the Constitution, would be 
changed if Ex-Presidents were made senators-at-large. 
T^er^re, Ex-Presideats should not be made senators-at- 
lai^ for life. 

yoTE. — Class room debates may be either written or oral, 
but interooll^iate debates are oral. Usually the first class 
room debates should be written. At first the student 
teacher may do well to choose half as many sub- Debates 
jeots as thei'e are members in the class, and assign one 
proposition to two students, asking one student to write a 
discussion for the propositicm and the other to write a dis- 
cussion against it. Later the class may be divided into sec- 
tions for oral team debating. 

The rales for team debating vary, and are deter- 
mined by the contestants before the debate. 
Usually three debaters constitute the xetm 
team for the affirmative and three for the Debattog 
negative. Sometimes each debater is allowed to 
make one main speech and one rebuttal speech, and 
sometimes only one debater from each team ia 
allowed to make a rebuttal speech. The time of the 
speeches varies from five to fifteen minatea, accord- 
ing to the rules made for the contest. Usually the 
speeches for the affirmative alternate with those 
for the negative. 

Much of the success of a debating team depends 
upon the way in which the members Division 
organize and divide the work. While rfWork 
preparing for the debate, the members of each team 
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should decide what is to be included in the introduo- 
tion and the diBcussion. Then they should assi^ 
certain parts of the work to each member, so that 
their speeches will unite to form one imified, logical 
discussion. 

The first speech in a debate is given by a mem- 
ber of the team for the affirmative. He gives the 
The Pm- introduction and perhaps the first part of 
entotioo the discussion. The second speech is 
usually given by a member of the team for the 
negative. His introduction may be short unless he 
wishes to disagree with statements made in the 
introduction given by his opponent. If he has 
sufficient time, he may refute ai^^uments advanced 
by his opponent, unless he knows that his col- 
leagues will refute them later in the debate. The 
following speakers will present the parts of the 
argument assigned to them, and if they have time 
and ability, will also refute arguments presented 
by the opposition. Each of these speakers should 
summarize the argument presented by his team. 

After the main speeches have been given, each 
team may speak in rebuttal, the negative usually 
speaking first. In rebuttal, no new argument may 
be presented : the speaker may refute arguments 
given by the opponents, and he may summarize the 
arguments presented by his team. 
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Svggettei propomtiima : — 

1. Written examinationB are a fair basis for the promo- 
tion of Btudeats in high schools. 

2. The existence of fraternities in public high schools 
shonld be prohibited b^ a state law. 

3. All subjects for seniora in our school should be elec- 
tive. 

4. Our state should hare a high school examining board 
to examine all candidates for graduation in the public 
high schools. 

5. High school students who make a grade of ninety per 
cent or higher in their daily work should be excused from 
examinations. 

6. The members of a city school board should be elected 
by the people. 

7. No prizes should be offered in schools. 

8. No person should be allowed to vote in public elec- 
tions until he has paid his taxes. 

9. Postmasters should be elected by popular rote. 

10. Women should be allowed equal rights with men to 
rote in all public elections. 

11. United States senators should be elected by popnlar 
rote. 

12. As much publie money should be paid for the estab- 
lishment and support of trade schools as for the establish- 
ment and support of professional schools. 

13. The United States should not seek to gain possession 
of extensive territory far distant from the North American 
continent. 

14. The United States should enact laws that would pre- 
vent the accumulation of immense fortunes by individuals. 

15. The United States government should be given 
power to enact laws governing marriage and divorce. 

16. It should be the policy of our nation to increase the 
power of the federal government. 
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17. The Cftpital of the United States shotild be moved 
farthei west. 

18. Our state university should grant scholarships to the 
best high school graduates of the state. 

19. The State Board of Education should be authorized 
to select textbooks to be used in all high schools ol the 
state. 

20. Capital punishment should be abolished. 
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On the basis of subject matter, discourse is divided 
into deacriptiou, narration, exposition, and argumen- 
tation ; and on the basts of structure and chief pur- 
pose, discourse is divided into prose and poetty. 

There are many characteristics of structure and 
purpose that help to distinguish poetry from prose, 
but there is one thing alone which must always be 
considered in deciding whether a piece of discourse 
is poetry or prose, and that is rhythm. 

Poetry is discourse that has a regular rhythm. 

Prose is discourse that does not have a regular 
rhythm. 

In the preceding chaptera, the purpose aiid char- 
acteristic structure of prose were discussed. We 
now turn to a brief study of the purpose and struc- 
ture of poetry. 

The purpose of poetry is to give pleasure by an 
appeal to the emotions through the senses, and in 
this it does^not differ from literary prose xhe 

description, since both seek to awaken the Pmpose 
imagination and stir the emotions by describing 
the particular details of size, shape, color, odor, taste, 
sound, and feeling. 
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But in addition to this method shared with 
poetic prose, poetry produces pleasure through the 
special means of what may be broadly termed mu- 
sic, attaining by the use of rhythm and the harmo- 
nious combination of vowel and consonant sounds, 
an effect akin to melody. 

Concrete subject matter, as we learned, appeals 
to the emotions more than abstract subject matter : 
ThflStib- hence it is better adapted to poetic ex- 
ject Hatter pression. We should not expect to find 
a geometry written in poetry, for the subject mat- 
ter is abstract and the purpose is to instruct rather 
than to give pleasure. 

Much of the pleasure derived from the reading 
of poetry comes from the diction, with its musical 
The Die- sounds and word imagery ; poetic diction 
tion is essentially sensuous, dealing with form, 

color, odor, sound, taste, and feeling. Descriptive 
adjectives, rarely found in prose, as, for instance, 
the bright-eyed mom, white moonshine, the soft, com- 
plaining flute, abound, together with a constant use 
of metaphor, simile, metonymy, and the various 
other'figures of speech. 

Note the use of concrete, sensuous diction in the 
following, especially in the second stanza : — 

" Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be; 
And vre did Bpeak only to break 
The silence of the sea I 
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All in a bot and copper sky 
The bloody sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon." * 

Much of the musical quality of poetic diction is 
dependent upon repetition and accentuation of 
Bound. In the first verse of the stanza just quoted 
there is a repetition of the sound d; and in the 
second verse, a repetition of the sound $. The 
repetition of sounds frequently occurs at the end 
of verses ; for example, the word sea repeats the 
sound of the word be; and the word moon repeats 
the sound of the word noon. Much also of the 
music of poetic diction arises from a harmony of 
the accented vowel sounds. The accented vowels 
of the second stanza are a, o, o, y; u, u, oo; u, u, 
a, a; i, a, oo. These sounds unite harmoniously, 
and would please the ear if sounded in sequence 
upon a musical instrument. Note the musical 
quality of the vowel sounds in the following verses ; 

"Magic caeementB opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn." 

Finally, it is to be noted that some words are 
appropriate in poetry but not in prose ; note, for 
instance, the following words which belong dis- 
tinctly to the realm of poetry : mom, eve, dcde,vale, 
riU, damsel, lass, ere, oft, 'neatk, o'er. 

^Samnel Taylor Colerii^e, The Rime of the AncietU Mariner. 
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VBRSB STSUCnniB 

A line of poetry ia called a verse. 

The two moat importaDt details of verse struc- 
ture are rhythm and meter. 

Poetic rhythm is the regular recurrence of 
stressed syllables. The regularly recurring stress, 
Po«tic like the heavy heat of a drum in music, 
^'y*'"'' marks the time of the poem. If we pro- 
nounce the word double, we place the heavy accent, or 
stress, on the first syllable. If we recite the verse, 
" Double, double, toil and trouble," the heavily ac- 
cented syllables come at regular intervals, like the 
heavy heats of a drum, and we have poetic 
rhjdhm. 

Different kinds of poetic rhythm are made by 
different alternations of the lightly accented sylla- 
bles with those which are heavily accented. A 
rhythmic unit, called a foot, consists of a heavily 
accented syllable and the lightly accented syllable 
or syllables accompanying it. The four common 
kinds of poetic feet are called iambus, anapoBst, 
trochee, dactyl. 

An iamhic foot consists of one lightly accented 
syllable followed by a heavily accented syllable; 
for example : — 

" The curfew tolls the knell of parting day." 
The iamhic is more used than any other kind of 
poetic rhythm. 
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An anapcBatic foot coiuists of two lightly ao- 
cented syllables followed by a heavily accented 
syllable ; for example : — 

" At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw." 

A trochaic foot consiatB of one heavily accented 
syllable followed by a lightly accented syllable ; for 
example : — 

" Holy, holy, holy ; merciful and migh^." 

A dactylic foot consists of a heavily accented 
syllable followed by two lightly accented syllables ; 
for example : — 

" Cannon to right of them." 
" When can their glory fade ? " 

When we read a verse or two of a poem we de- 
tect the rhythm and expect the heavy beat of the 
stressed syllables to come as regularly as the heavy 
beat of the drum in a piece of music ; however we 
should not consider the poem defective when the 
number or arrangement of the lightly accented 
syllables varies occasionally, if the heavy stress al- 
ways remains regular. Both poet and drummer 
may give variety to the music by substituting two 
light beats for one, or one light beat for two, or 
even a heavy beat for a light one, so long as the 
accent of the heavy beat does not vary. Indeed, 
the poet, like the drummer, may change the. time 
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of the heavy beat by changing from one rhythm 
to another ; though such a change would alter the 
movement of the verse and require the reader to 
accustom himself to the new accent. 

What is said above about rhythm is not in- 
tended to be a complete discossion of the subject. 
There are many details of rhythmic structure that 
have not been mentioned. The student can dis- 
cover many of these by reading poetry, and he can 
learn the theories of rhythmic structure by study- 
ing a textbook on poetics. 

The word meter means measure. Since the unit 
of measure in poetry is the foot, the meter of a 
poetic line is determined by the number 
of feet that it contains ; and according to 
the number of its feet is called monometer, dimeter, 
trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter, hep- 
tameter, or octometer. Thus a verse of three feet is 
in trimeter, and one of five feet is in pentameter. 
The verse, " Double, double, toil and trouble," is in 
trochaic tetrameter ; and the verse, *' Then went 
Sir Bedivere the second time," is in iambic pentam- 
eter. 

Scanning poetry is indicating the exact nature 

of the rhythm and meter. In oral scansion this 

may be done by giving especial stress to 

the heavily accented syllables; and in 

written scansion it may be done by marking the 

syllables. Sometimes only the . heavily accented 
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ayllableB are marked, but usually all syllables are 
marked. The following is the usual method of 
written scansion ; — 

" Down dropt the hreezff, the sails dropt down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 
The iileacfS of the sea." 

Often there is a natural pause, or ceesura, in the 
rhythm. This pause may occur in the middle of a 
foot or between the feet. By occurring vene- 
first in one part of a verse and then in Pkom, or 
another, the oesura may give variety *•>«• 

and charm to the structure and prevent the rhythm 
from becoming monotonous. The ceesural pause 
is especially effective in blank verse and in verse of 
many feet. It may be indicated by a bar between 
the syllables ; thus: — 

" Prince, | chief [ of many thronM Powers, 
Thatied th' imbattell'd Seraphim | to war 
Under thy conduct, | and, | in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, | endangered heav'n's perpetual King, 
And put to proof | his high supremacy." 

Rhyme is a similarity in the sound of syllables 
that are similarly placed in a poem. The rhymed 
syllables may be in one verse ; as, for Rbjmo 
example, in "The splendor /aUs on castle walls" ; 
but usually the expression, "rhymed poetry." 
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means th&t the rhymed syllables are the last 
syllables of two or more verses that are near 
togetiier in a poem. 
Three laws govern the construction of rhymes : 

1. The vowel sounds of the rhymed syllables 
should be the same ; for example, flows rhymes 
with goes, but not with doea. 

2. If consonant sounds follow the rhymed vowel 
sound, they should be the same. 

3. The consonant sounds preceding the rhymed 
vowel sotmds should not be the same. 

The first of these laws is not always strictly ob- 
served. The number of words in our language 
that rhyme exactly is not so great as the poets 
might wish ; therefore vowel sounds that are 
similar, but not exactly the same, are often 
rhymed. The words goes and does may form " an 
allowable rhyme," although the harmony is not 
perfect. 

It is to be noted that rhymes may be double or 
even triple ; that is, two or three syllables of one 
verse may rhyme with two or three syllables of 
another; for example, dying and fiyhig, tenderly 
and slenderly. 

„, , Blank verse is verse that does not make 

Veiw use of rhyme. 

Alliteration is the repetition of a sound 
" '*" by the first letters of two or more words 
in a verse ; for example : — ■ 
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" wind, O wingless wind that walk'st th« sea. 
Weak wind, wing-broken, wearier wind than we, 
Who are yet act Bpirit-broken." 

In early English poetry, alliteration was a 
r^ular form of rhyme, but in modem verse it is 
used irregularly and incidentally, and is to be con- 
sidered a poetic device for securing musical effect, 
and not a form of rhyme. 

Many poems are divided into groups of two or 
mote verses^ called stanzas. Usually all the stanzas 
of a poem are constructed after one 
pattern : all contain the same number of 
verses and the same kind, and these verses are 
similarly arranged and rhymed. Many different 
stanza forme are used, but only the most common 
need be mentioned here. 

A couplet is a stanza of two rhymed verses. A 
triplet is a stanza of three rhymed verses. A 
quatrain is a stanza of four verses. The student 
can find quatrains of many different kinds. The 
Spenserian stanza is a stanza of nine iambic verses, 
the first eight of which are pentameter and the 
last hexameter. The student can learn the rhyme 
of the Spenserian stanza by examining a stanza of 
the Faerie Queene. 

The sonnet is a stanza form that deserves special 
study. It consists of fourteen verses of iambic pen- 
tameter. The first eight verses are called the major 
division and the last six verses are called the minor 
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division. The major diviaion usually introduces 

the thought of the sonnet. The rhyme form varies 
greatly. The following sonnet by Milton illustrates 
a rhyme scheme much used in sonnets. 

CM ms BLDTDHESS 

When I consider how my light ia spent 

Ere half tny days, in thia dark world and wide, 

And that (me talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide, — 

" Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ? " 

I fondly ask : — But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, " God doth not need 

Either man's work, or His own gifts : who beat 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best : His atate 

Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest : — 

They also serve who only stand and wait." 
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RULES IN GRAMMAR AND DICTION 

CAnXAUZATIOH 

No detail of form perplexes publishers more at 
present than does capitalization. The tendency is 
to use fewer capitals than formerly, but publishers 
are not agreed regarding the capitalization of many 
constructions. Some definite rules will be given, 
in regard to which there is little or no disagreement ; 
and the student's attention will be called to some 
usages regarding which there is disagreement. 

Pint Words 

1. Use a capital letter at the beginning of 

a. Every sentence. 

h. Every line of poetry. 

c. Every direct quotation, except partial quota- 
tions from which the 6rst part of the sentence is 
omitted, as in the following : — ■ 

He asked, " Why are you here ? " 

Let U3, too, hope for rest when we have " crost the bar." 

d. Every resolution, toast, or similar expression 
formally introduced. 

Examples : — 

Kesolved, That more attention shonld be given to the 
study of composition. 

My Coimtry : May 8b« be ever right 
»6S 
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e. Every member of a aeries of Bentences. 



We may now ask. Who was Henry Clay ? What was 
his life work ? and, What will be his influencfl upon govern- 
ment in the future ? 

f. Every member of a series of expresBionsthat 
are separately paragraphed. This diacuaaion of the 
puDctuataon of " First Words " is an example. 



2. Capitalize : — 

a. Proper names ; e.g. George Waahington, 
Ohio. 

b. Divine names ; e.g. God, Saviour, Providence. 

c. Pronouns referring to Divinity; e.g. He, Thy. 

d. Adjectives derived from proper names of 
places and persons, unless much use has caused 
them to lose the association ; e.g. French, Spen- 
serian, arabesque. 

The Gen«ral T«nii with Pn^r Hunet 

3. Such general words as river, street, county, 
and school, when used with the names of particular 
places or things, have usually been considered a 
part of the proper names, and have been capitalized 
as such ; e.g. Ohio River, Elm Street. At present 
many reputable publishers consider such words to 
be common, or class, nouns, and do not capitalize 
them ; e.g. Ohio river, Elm street. It ia poaaible 
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that at some time the latter method of capitalization 
will be generally adopted, but at present it is better 
to capita]i2e these general terms when they are used 
with the names of particular places. 

When such general words are not used with the 
names of particular places they should not be cap- 
italized ; e.g. the Ohio and Mississippi rivers ; The 
street on which we live. 

The capitalization of the following expressions 
should be studied carefully. 

The Salem High School. The high Bchool in Salem. 

The University of Chicago. The uniTersity which I at- 
tended. 

The Columbia Kiver. The rivers of our state. 

The Appalachian Mountains. We aav the mountains. 

The Standard Oil Company. The company whioh he or- 
ganized. 

yew York State. The Southern states. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad. The railroads of Ohio. 

The First National Bank. The bank in whioh he works. 

The Grand Opera House. We went to the opera house. 

The Clinton Board of Edu- He appointed a board of 

cation. education. 

The Boston Baseball Club. They formed a baseball dub. 

TMes 

4. Capitcdize: — 

a. Titles of respect, ofBce, and position when they 
are used in connection with a person's name ; e.g. 

Mr. Brown, Captain Smith, Professor Clark, Professor 
C. H. Clark, The President of Dwight College. 
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h. Initial letters and abbreriations of tities and 

of college degrees ; e.g. 
Mr. C. H. Clark, A.M., Ph.D. 

c. Titles standing alone when they denote offices 
of high rank. Other titles standing alone are not 
capitalized by most publishers. Examine the fol- 
lowing example ; 

The President of the United The president of the bank. 

States. The rice-president of the 

The Vice-President (U.S.). society. 

The OoTemor. The principal of the school. 

The Congressman. He was a congressman. 

The Pope. The postmaster. 

d. The principal words in the title of a book, 
poem, or sermon; e.g. The MUl on the Floss. A 
few publishers now capitalize only the first word 
of the title. 

Odier ITmcm 
5. CapitcUize : — 

a. The names of the days of the week, the 
names of the months, and the names of special 
days, such as holidays, hut not the names of the 
seasons; e.g. 

Friday. Commencement Day. 

January. spring. 

Thanksgiving Day. autumn. 

ft. The names of strongly personified objects ; 
e.g. 

" The praning-kDif e of Time cut him down." 
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c. The words Bible, Scriptures, Book of Job, etc., 
but not the adjectives bibliccU, scriptural, divine, etc. 

d. The wordR North, Northwest, etc., when they 
mean a part of the country, but do not capitalize 
them when they mean a direction ; e.g. 

He lives in the South. 
He went south. 

e. The pronoun /and the interjection 0! The 
word oh is not usually capitalized unless it ia the 
first word in a sentence. 

/. The names of subjects of study that are de- 
rived from proper names. Those not so derived are 
not usually capitalized ; e.g. 

Gennaii, Latin. arithmetic, composition. 

PUirCTUATIOH ' 

Punctuation is valuable aa an aid to the reader 
in grouping printed and written words. For ex- 
ample, punctuation shows where sentences end and 
where modifiers belong. More punctuation was 
used fifty years ago than at the present day. Un- 
less a mark of punctuation will really help to make 
the meaning of a sentence clear, it should not be 
used. 

No complete set of rules for the use of punctua- 
tion marks can be given. Good judgment must 
decide whether or not a mark is necessary to make 

*For the punctuation of letters, see p. 160 ff. 
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the meaning of a seDtence clear: judgment, too, 
must decide what mark should be used. 

The four common marks of punctuation, in the 
order of their punctuation value, are : the period, 
the colon, the semicolon, and the comma. The 
period is the mark of greatest punctuation value. 
The comma, though having the least punctuation 
value, is the mark most used and most misused, and 
the student is cautioned against the careless use 
of it. 

The following general principles of punctuation 
should be thoroughly learned and carefull j applied. 

The Period 

6. The period should be used after declaratiTe 
and imperative sentences, after abbreviations and 
initial letters, and after romao and arabic numerals 
used to number the divisions of an outline or compo- 
sition. It may or may not be used after the title 
of a book, sermon, program, etc. For instance : — 

Mr. C. H. Smith, LittB., LL.D., has gone to Washing- 
ton D.G., to attend a class reunion. 

Punctuation In ■ Compoond Sententw 

7. Good judgment must help the student -to 
decide whether to use the comma, the semicolon, 
the colon, or no mark of punctuation between the 
members of a compound sentence. Four things 
are to be considered: (1) Length of the members; 
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(2) Presence or absence of a conjunction; (3) Punc- 
tua^n within the members; (4) Closeness of the 
relation between the thoughts expressed by the mem,' 
hers. 

a. If the members are short, the conjunction 
present, and the relation close between the thoughts 
expressed, usually no mark is needed between the 
members. 

Tkat: — 

I went to the place and found the book. 

b. If the membere are long, the conjunctioD ab- 
sent, or the relation r^note between the thoughts 
expressed, puoctuation is needed between the mem- 
bers. The comma usually is needed when so is 
used as a conjunction. 



Grand and noble tbonghts inspired the e&rly martyrs to 
face punishment and death, but grander and nobler thoughts 
now impel the minds of religious reformers to convert the 
world. 

Our train moved slowly until we were out of the city ; 
then it b^an to move more rapidly. 

The f^nt outline of the moon was seen, but little light 
could penetrate the thick clouds. 

c. If there is punctuation within one or both of 
the members, some punctuation is usually necessary 
between the members. Judgment must decide 
whether a comma, a semicolon, or a colon is 
necessary. 
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He looked np quickly, oonfosMllj, at her with a. tefnsal 
OD his lips ; bat she had alread; tamed away to pot tilings 
in readiness. 

d. When such conjunctions as therefore, other' 
wUe, lunoever, moreoL'er, and eonseqaen&y are used, 
tiie relation between the thoughts expressed by the 
members ia often sufficiently remote to require a 
semicolon between them. 



Three times he had failed to do the work in a satiable- 
tory manner ; consequently he was asked to res^. 

Sfecial Coostractiou 

8- Oftm a comma is neceasaiy betweea cUnses 
to make the meaning clear. 

a. Often a comma is necessary to prevent a. 
claiwe from seeming to be coordinate with a pre- 
ceding word. 



From all around came the croaking of fn^, and the 
rashing of water in the rapids below could be heard 
distinctly. 

h. A comma is usiially required before the con- 
junction ^br to distinguish it from the preposition 
for. 

Examples : — 

She did not punish him, for his punishment had been 
great enough. 

She rewarded them for their bravery. 
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Eqmtloiu out of die Natural Poddm 

9. A word, plirase, or clause oat of its natural 
position in the sentence shonld be set off by the 
comma when such punctuation will help to make 
the meaning clear. The natural order in the English 
sentence is adjective, noun, verb, adverb. The 
modifier should be dose to the word it modifies. 

a. An adverbial clause out of its natural posi- 
tion in the sentence should be set oS by commas if 
the clause ends in a verb or preposition that, with- 
out such punctuation, might seem to take an 
object. 

Examples: — 

When I swung, the swing went higher than the arbor. 

As they looked longingly at the river flowing lazily by, 
the cane patch seemed to present to them a never ending 
task. 

b. An adjective modifier usually should be set 
o£E by commas when it follows the word it modifies. 

Example : — 

The hoisting-shaft, tall and grim, stood outlined against 
the sky. 

c. A principal clause should be set off by the 
comma when it breaks up a subordinate clause. 

Example : — 

There are reasons, I think, why this should be done. 

AdjectiTe Hodia«rB 

10. A descriptive, or non-restrictive, adjective 

phrase or clause usually should be set off by the 
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A limiting, or restrictive, adjective phrase 
or clause asnally should not be set ofi by the 



This is a very important rule, for the punctostion 
ol an adjective clause often determines the mean- 
ing of a sentence. 

a. The chief purpose of a descriptive adjective 
modifier is to call attention to a characteristic. 



My father, who oftea helps me, was not present 

b. The chief purpose of a limiting adjective 
modifier is to restrict the meaning of the word that 
it modifies. 

ExampU : — 

The man who stole my purse was caught. 



11. The members of a series of expressions tued in 
the same construction and not all connected by con- 
junctions are usually separated by the comma. 

a. Though a conjunction is used between the 
last two terms, the best usage requires that 
comma also should be used. 

Examfie : — 

The windows were long, narrow, and pointed. 

h. When adjectives not in the same construction 
are used together, they should not be punctuated 
as though ihey were a series in the same construe- 
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tion. In the sentence, Six littlepeach trees grew on 
the lawrif the words nic, little, and peach are not in 
the same construction. The word sir is a limiting 
adjective modifier; the word little is a descrip- 
tive adjective modifier ; and the word peach is a 
part of the substantive expression peach trees. 

e. If all of the members of a series are connected 
by conjunctions, the comma usually is not necessary. 



The apple was red and ripe and round. 

d. If the members of a series are long, or if there 
is punctuation within the members, the semicolon 
may be used between the members. 



The following sentence plots are su^estod: I baked 
some bread, but brother did not like it ; We ran away from 
home, but returned mpentant. 

e. If the members of a series of expressions are 
arranged in pairs, the pairs of expressions usually 
should be separated by the comma. 

Example ; — 

The man was young and enthusiastic, cautious and self- 
reliant, patient and persevering. 

Before a Series of Bxpretsioiw 

12. Usually no mark of punctuation should be 

placed before a series of expressions used in the 

same construction tmless the series is formally 

Introduced. 
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In the conntiy Btore we found giooerieB, dry goods, hard- 
ware, and miscellaneous articles. 

a. If such an expression as namely, viz., i^., at 
e.g. precedes the series, the expression should be 
preceded by a semicolon. 



The country store contained a Tariety of articles; e^. 
groceries, dry goods, hardware, fishing tackle and crockery. 

b. If the attention of the reader has been di- 
rected forward to the series by a formal expression, 
like 08 foUows, these terms, etc., the series should 
be preceded by a colon. 

Example : — 

We found the following articles ia the oouatty store: 
groceries, dry goods, hardware, fishing tackle and crockery. 

Introductoi]' and Absolute Conatractloii 

13. Introductory- expressions and phrases in the 
absolute construction should be set off by the 
comnia. 

Examplet : — 

TSow, there is another reason. 

The perfonnaoce being ended, we went home. 

a. The words yes and no when used as a part of 
an answer to a question should be followed by a 



Example : — 

Yes, he was present. 
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Pmnthetlcal Bzprrarfaof 

14. A parentlietlcal expression used as i part of 
a sentence should be set off by the comma. 

A parenthetical expresaion in a sentence is a 
word or group of words inserted in the flentence 
for the purpose of explanation, illustration, or com- 
inent, or for some similar ptirpose. It is not 
necessary to the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tence. 



pies: — 

He was shrewd, too, and coun^eous. 
This man, as I said before, was not rich. 

a. The comma should be used to set ofE an ad- 
verbial expression if its poaition in the sentence is 
unusual or the idea which it expresses seems re- 
mote' from the thought of the sentence. 

Example : — 

This fact, if we accept Ms statement, deserves fui-ther 
consideration. 

6. Marks of parenthesis are sometimes used to 
inclose a parenthetical expression which does not 
imite readily with the rest of the sentence. 



This book (written in 1756) was a great addition to con- 
temporary liteiatuie. 

c. Brackets should be used in quotations to in- 
close parenthetical comments inserted by the one 
who quotes. 
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At present the individual man has to carry on his life 
irith due regard to the lives of others belonging to the 
same society [the one of which he is a part]. 

HXBBERT SpE^CEB, 



15. An ellipsis of words is usually indicated lay 
a comma. 



I chose the yellow ; she, the green. 

a. The omission of a letter or of letters in a 
word should be indicated by an apostrophe ; e.g. 
He'Sy o'er. 

Biprenleiu In ^poritlon 

16. An appositive ezpressioo, with or without the 
conjunction or, should be set off by the comma. 

An appositive expression repeats, in other words, 
an idea that has been expressed. 



June, the month of birds and flowers, is the best month 
of the year. 

A descriptive, or non-restrictive, adjective clause. 

Direct Address 
17. Words used in direct address should be set 
off by the comma. 



Mother, why must I go 7 
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Dlroct Qnobttlaa 

18. A direct quotation slumld be inclosed in qno- 
tatign marks, and it should be capitaUzed and punc- 
tuated exactly as it is In the ordinal. Periods and 
commas following quotations should be placed within 
the quotation marks ; semicolons and colons, outside. 

a. There is an exception to this rule. A de- 
clarative or an iroperative sentence which ia quoted 
as a part of a larger sentence should not be followed 
by a period except when it ia quoted at the end of 
a declarative or an imperative sentence. 



" I will teach her at home," said Aunt Louise. 
Mary replied, " It is very difficult." 

h. When an interrogative or exclamatory quota- 
tion is uaed as a part of a sentence, the interrogar 
tion point or the exclamation point should be 
placed within the quotation marks. If the en- 
tire sentence (which contains the quotation) is in- 
terrogative or exclamatory, the mark should be 
placed outside the quotation marks. A comma or 
a period should never be used in addition to the 
interrogation or exclamation point. 



" What have I done ? " he asked. 
Did he say, " I am guilty " 1 

c. If a quotation is divided by intervening words, 
each part of the quotation should be inclosed in 
quotation marks, and the intervening words should 
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be Bet ofi by tbe comma- The second part of a di- 
vided quotation should not begin with a capital 
unlesa it is a quoted sentence. 

Examples : — 

"The work," he replied, "will be carefully done," 
"The man is from Boston," said Charlea. "He can^e 
last evening." 

d. A. quotation within a quotation should be 
inclosed in single quotation marks. 

Example : — 

The witness said, "The accused man said, 'I took the 
money.' " 

e. If a quotation follows such an informal ex- 
pression as he said or he replied, it should be pre- 
ceded by a comma ; but if it follows such a formal 
expression as he spoke as follows or the announce- 
ment was, it Bhould be preceded by a colon or a 
semicolon. 

Example* : — 

" That sounds more natural," said Uncle Charley. 
His words were these: "We wish to express our ap- 
preciation," 

/. When verse is quoted in prose discouree it 
should be lined as it is in the original form, and it 
should not be written on a line with the prose. 
The lines should begin to tbe right of the margin. 
If the prose that follows the verse is a part of the 
paragraph, it should begin at the margin. 
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Sir Bedirere, dazzled by the wondronB jeweled hilt. 



" This way and that dividing the swift mind, 
In act to throw " ; 
but finally, summoning bis resolution, be threw the sword, 



Ezclunatofj Bzprenions 
19. Complete exclamatory expressions should be 
followed by the exclamation point. 

Examples : — 

How wonderful is man 1 

" The day has come I " he cried. 

a. When an interjection or an exclunatory 
phraee ia considered to be a complete exclamation, 
it should be followed by an exclamation point. 



What a surprise I the room was vacant I 
Listen I some one is coming. 

6. K an interjection unites with the rest of a 
phrase or sentence to express a single feeling or 
emotion, an exclamation point should be placed 
after the phrase or sentence, and not after the 
interjection. If the interjection does not unite 
very closely with the rest of the exclamatory ex- 
pression, it may be followed by a comma. 
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AlttB, I did not know the way I 
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btamfaUre SipiMriooi 

20. A word, phrase, or sentence used in asking 
a question should be followed by an intern^atioa 
point. 



" What ? " said Emmy Jjou. 

a. An indirect question should not be followed 
by an interrogation point. 



She asked why w« had come. 

b. Each of a series of interrogative expressions 
in a sentence may be followed by an intem^tion 
point ; or, if the series is considered to be a climax, 
the members may be separated by commas and the 
interrogation point placed at the end. The latter 
form is perhaps preferable. 

Examples : — 

Is this reasonable ? or just ? or honorable ? 

Is this reasonable, or just, or honorable ? 



Punctuate the following sentences correctly and 
tell why the marks should be used. 

1. Mr C H James Ph D was present 

2. There was a sprii^ house to keep the milk and 
butter cool and growing around it were tall elm trees 

3. Behind the trees rose abruptly 

4. Every one seemed singularly anxious for an impor- 
tant question was being discussed 
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5. The oluldren were laugbing and looking np I saw 
the teacher watching me 

6. Prof R M Brown A M was elected 

7. The snow was deep thetefoie we remained at home 

8. The pnpila dressed in their Sunday clothes began to 
atrire 

9. Fortunately father was at home 

10. She watohed the big red flames as they leaped up 
the chimney and tenderly rooked her dolly 

11. Suddenly I stopped trembling with fear 

12. He ran as fast as he could scarcely touching the 
ground 

13. He must have been lookii^ for a smile covered his 
face 

14. The men who went in the life-boat wera saved but 
Joe and Henry Hughes who remaiDed on the ship were 
lost 

15. My mother insisted so I started 

16. As the title of the book indicatea the plot is some- 
what sensational 

17. His careful use of the English language acquired 
from hia teacher who was a thorough student attracted the 
attention of his employers and he was promoted 

18. The letter however was not written 

19. We found some fine red and yellow apples 

20. Every time I wanted to play the piano was being 
used 

21. The elements of success are these health abili^ 
energy honesty and opportunity 

22. After all the committee should not be discouraged 

23. While we were eating a large flock of ducks flew by 

24. The moon low in the heavens seemed to restupm 
the tree tops 

25. He would say now children run and play for grand- 
father wants to read 
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26. The sobool ground ia fall of rank weeds and slopes 
down to a creefa 

27. I finally went feeling gay and happy 

28. As is well known the man who committed this crime 
was never punished 

29. The teacher had not arrived bo we sat on the st^ to 
wait for him 

30. The hired man Henry Wye whom we loved used to 
entertain ub in the evening 

31. While one is reading the book should not be held 
too near the eyes 

32. I copied I exclaimed and for a moment she stared 
at nie 

33. Sammy repeated doggedly teacher sud bring a 
valentine and mother I muBt take a valentine 

34. There were large cracks between the logs and the 
door had large cracks also 

36. To tell the truth I do not care to go 

36. Are you sure that he said I v)3i not go 

37. A parenthetical expression should be set off by the 
comma eg I am as I said before satisfied with the result 

38. The factory was burned coDsequently the men were 
out of employment 

39. I could not run for my ooat threatened to trip me at 
every step 

40. The house waa surrounded by several tall gnaried 
oak trees 

41. Hurrah the circus is ooming 

42. Child she said slowly why did you strike your sistcv 
but I could not reply 

43. His square chin though not prominent added to the 
firm appearance of his face 

44. He told the story of the three bears using his quiunt 
and charming dialect 

45. On either side rows of benches were arrai^ed 
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THE VBKB : Nnmbar 

Although composition is commonly understood 
to deal with discourse rather than with single 
sentences, students should make a thorough study 
of sentence structure in connection with the com- 
position work. Many students who have a good 
knowledge of the science of grammar use sentences 
that are grammatically incorrect, and they will 
continue in this bad usage until they form the habit 
of criticising their oral and written discourse and 
correcting their habitual errors in sentence con- 
struction. 

If the teacher reads the sentences in the follow- 
ing exercises, the student should be able to tell 
whether they are correct, giving his reasons and the 
correct form of the sentence in each case. 

Incomplete Sentences 

21. Every sentence should have a verb. A pai> 
ticipial phrase or a phrase containing a subordinate 
clause should never be punctuated as though it 
were a complete sentence. 



Inoorrfct : I hurried to the ball. Having been informed 
that I was needed. 

Correct; I hurried to the h^l, having been informed 
that I was needed. 

Incorrect : We ran across the pasture lot where the cows 
were sipping the tender grass. On past the peach tree that 
bore the big yellow peaches. 
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Comet: We ran across the pasture lot where the cows 
werenipping the tender grass. On, we went, past the peach 
tree that bore the big yellow peaches. 

Afraemoit wldi the Snbiect 

22: The verb in a sentence should agree In nvitt- 
ber with its subject. 



Incmretst: It don't make any difference. 
Correct: It doesn't make any difEerence. 
Correct: At the end of the room were seen the rafters 
of the house. 

a. Two exceptions to this rule are to be noted. 
First, The pronoun you always requires the plural 
form of the verb. 

Second, The pronoun /requires the plural of all 
verbs except the forms am and was. 

h. The following pronominal expressions are 
usually considered to be singular : each, every, either, 
neither, none, one, any one, each one, every one, no 
one, some one, anybody, everybody, nobody, somAody, 
and a person. 

ExamjAe : — 

Every one of the prisoners who were in the room wa» 
liberated. 

c. There should be no ellipsis of a verb in a com- 
pound sentence if the subject of one member is 
singular and that of the other is plural. 

Examples : — 

Incorrect : School was called and lessons begun. 

Chrrect : School woe called and lessons were begun. 
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d- Good usage alone decides that some words 
are to be considered plural and others singular. 

The following words are thought of as plural ; 
therefore they require the plural form of the verh ; 
scissors, tongs, ashes, ruins, measles, mumps, athletics. 

Example : — 

The ruins were interesting. 

The following words are thought of as singular ; 
therefore they require the singular form of the 
verb : news, molasses, abundance, and nouns ending 
in ic8 (except athletics) such as mathematics, ethics, 
and politics. 

AsTMmMit witk a CMnp«nmd Subjact 

23. The verb should be plural if the subject is com- 
pound, and it should be plural if It is common to two 
or more subjects connected by and or both and. 

Eseampies : — 

Two and two ore four. 

Both the pen and the sword ore necessary to government. 

At the side of the path were a hoe and a basket of 
potatoes. 

a. An exception to this rule occurs occasionally 
when the parts of a compound subject are so 
combined in thought that they seem to express a 
fdngle idea. 



Bread and milk is a good food. 
b. Such expressions as as well as, together with, 
accompanied by, in addition to, no less than, includ- 
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ing, and excluding do not form phtral compoands 
lequiring a plural verb. 



The bam, as well a« the haystacks, toou bamed. 
Agraement wtlk CollectiT* Honna 

34. Collectire noons require tlie verb to be pltual 
when the individuals of the group are thought of ; 
if the group is thought of as a unit, the singular 
form of the verb should be used. 

EaeampUt: — 

The jury toere leaning forward in their seats. 

The juiy t«u UDiuiimoaa in its decision. 

A group of boys toot seen on the distant hill. 

A group of boys were throwing stones at the fisK 

Acreonent after or, JTar, etc 

35. When such a conjunctive expression as or^ 
either^or, nor, neither — ntv, or not only — but also ctMt- 
nects two subjects of an elliptical compound sen< 
tence, the verb should agree in number with the 
subject nearest it. However, if the subjects difi^: 
in number, the ellipsis should be supplied. 



Neither the farmer nor the merchant is satisfied. 
Either the teacher i» to blame or the pupils are. 



Correct the following sentences, or choose Uie 
correct form, and give reasons ; — 
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1. The boys learned that Mr. Serous watermelons 
were ripe. And that he was guarding the patch, 

2. N'either law nor duty {require or requires) this. 

3. His face and clothing (waa or were) very dirty. 

4 A niimber of pupils (una or were) kept after school. 

5. The furniture, which consisted of a bed, a table, and 
three chairs, (wa» or were) made of oak, 

6. The teacher, accompanied by her pupils, (was or were) 
in the park. 

7. He don't know what to do. 

8. There {was or were) some well dressed ladies present. 

9. We started by motor car for our camping place. 
Xhe tent and other ba^age to be conveyed by wagons. 

10. The rains of the old church (wcu or were) half con^ 
cealed by weeds and shrubs. 

11. Each of us (wag or were) provided with a slate and a 
pencil. 

12. Both the farmer and the merchant (is or are) satisfied. 

13. The molasses (was or were) all over our aprons. 

14. The faculty (vna or were) searching in all parts of 
the building, 

15. On the porch (was or were) the rest of the family 
waiting for me, 

16. The teacher made me stand on the floor. Promising 
me a whipping if I whispered again, 

17. The visitors were welcomed to the camp and dinner 
prepared at once. 

18. Every one who entered the building {was or were) 
welccmed. 

19. A bowl of fniit and nuts (was or were) on the table, 

20. Xangua^, history, mathematics, and science (woa or 
were) the course of study. 

21. Not one person in ten are high school graduates. 

22. The number of them (^ry or varies) from month to 
month. • 
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23. HiB work at home, in addition to his many daties in 
the office, (rate or fakes) all ins time. 

24. Each threv at some one on the other side. The 
game being to hit one of the oppoeing party. 

25. On a tree Bear the door (wot or were) nailed a dozen 
or more la^e fish heads. 

26. Grandmother would tell joa storieB. Stories about 
giants, fairies, and witches. 

27. All means of escape (vxu or were) destroyed. 
2a Every one of the pupils (too* or were) prepared. 

29. This collection of poems (m or are) an expression of 
Stevenson's appreciation of child life. 

30. The dim light of the watchman's lantern, appearing 
and disappeiu-ing as he moved from place to place. 

31. In the distance (was or were) seen the steeples of the 
quaint old churches. 

THB VERB: TenM 
Principal Parts 
36. AU tense forma of a verb may be derived from 
three tense forms (present, past, and past participle), 
caUed principal parts. The student should know thor- 
oughly the principal parts of aU verbs that he uses. 
a. The secondary tenses (present perfect, past 
perfect, and future perfect) may be formed by add- 
ing the auxiUaries have, had, and shaU have or wiU 
have to the past participle ^ e.g. have eaim, had 
eaten, gkaU have eaten. With verbs of action, 
these forms indicate that the action is completed 
at tile present time, or that it was completed at a 
^t t.:„e, or that it will be completed at a futu« 
tune. With be (the verb of being) these forms in. 
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dicate that a state or condition existed during a 
period previous to the present time, or that it ex- 
isted during a period previous to a certain past 
time, or that it will exist during a period previous 
to a certain future time ; e.g. I have been rich; I 
had been rich ; I shall have b'een rich. 

h. The verbs in the following columns are often 
misused by the provincial and the illiterate. The 
student should know them thoroughly and should 
be prepared to use them in sentences such as the 
following : The bird flies ; It flew ; It has flown ; 
It had flown ; It will have flown. 



■sk 


asked 


asked 


aw&ke 


awoke 


awaked 


begin 


began 


begun 


blow 


blew 


blown 


burst 


burst 


burst 


come 


came 


come 


dire 


dived 


diyed 


do 


did 


done 


drink 


drank 


drank 


drown 


drowned 


drowned 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


So<r 


Sowed 


flowed 


% 


dew 


down 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


«et 


got 


got 


go 


went 


gone 


ky 


laid 


laid 


lead 


led 


led 
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lie 


Uy 


lain 


niM 


niBed 


raised 


rids 


lOdfl 


ridden 


ri»g 


rwig 


■ rung 


riia 


rose 


risen 


ran 


xaa 


nin 


aee 


■aw 


seal 


■et 


set 


set 


sew 


sewed 


sewed 


HOW 


sowed 


sown 


sit 


sat 


sat 


■K«k 


spoke 


spoken 


Bwim 


swam 


swum 


throw 


thi«w 


thrown 


wear 


wore 


worn 


write 


wrote 


written 



ConsiBteiit Tniw Fonna 

27. The tense form of every verb should be coosis- 
tent with the context ; that is, with the time that is 
indicated by another verb or expression in the discourse. 

a. The tense form of a verb should be conaiatent 
with the time indicated by an adverbial expreasion. 



iTtcorrecl: I h&ve been young myself once [>.«. at one 
time]. 

Correct : I was young myself once. 

b. The tense form of a verb should be consist- 
ent with the time indicated by another verb. 

Examples : — 

Incorrect: If the tariff were not so high [present time], 
wages would have been lower [present perfect time]. 
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Correct: It the tariff were not bo higli, iragea would be 
lower. 

If the tariff had not been so high, wages would be lower. 

If the tariff had not been so high, wages would have been 
lower. 

c. Though the time of the action or condition 
expressed by the verb in a subordinate clause is not 
the same as that expressed by the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause, the tonse form may be the same if the 
reader's knowledge of facts prevents confusion. 
Such agreement in tense forms is illogical, and 
should not be used unless the time of the action 
expressed by the verb in the subordinate clause is 
entirely clear. 



We visited Independence Hall, where the Declaration of 
Independence was first proclaimed [before the time of the 
visit]. 

We visited the hall where the Chinese wares had been on 
exhibition. 

Sequence of Tenies 

28. In norratlTe dlscoorae there should be such 
dianges in th« tense fonns of verbs as will indicate 
changes in the time of the action or state that they 
express. 

a. In narration the past tense form of all the 
verbs is regularly used if the actions expressed by the 
verbs are related in the order in which they occurred. 



William climbed the cregt of the hill, sat down, laid his 
book on the grass, and listened to the song of the workmen. 
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6. When, in the course of a narrative, a writer 
turns back to speak .of an earlier action, he should 
use the past perfect tense. This is an important rule. 

Example: — 

Anne went to the east gaUe and sat down 1^ the window. 
How sadly things had changed since she had sat there the 
night after coming home ! Then she had been full of hope 
and joy, and the future had loaJf^ rosy with promise. 
Aone felt as if she had lived years since then, but before she 
went to bed there was a smile on her lips, and peace was in 
her heart' 

c. Avoid the use of the hiatoiical preaent tense, 
and, above all, avoid so 'Confusing it with the paat 
tense that the sequence of the actions will not be 
clear. 



Ittcorr&it : He w&s greatly agitated ; but, after a momenfa 
hesitation, he walks to the door and admits the stranger.. 

Oomct : He was greatly agitated ; but, after a moment's 
hesitation, he walked to the door and admitted the stcanger. 

Present TenM In Eipedtian 

29. The present tense usoally Is used In exposition. 

Usually the present tense should be used in the 
exposition of that which is true at all times, such 
as the exposition of a process. 

Examplea: — 

If you wiah to fight bumblebees, aUmd near the nest 
where the bees jfy low. 

We were taught that the earth moves round the sun. 

'From Anrte of Grten Gablei, by L. M. Montgomery. Copy- 
right, 1908, by L. C. Page & Company, Inc. 
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Tlie Tmiw of InflnitivM 

30. The tense of on infinltire is relative to that 
of the principal verb. 

NoTK. — There are two tense forms of the infinitive, the 
present and the past; e.g. to be, to have been; to lealk, to 
have walked. 

a. The present infinitive should be used not only 
when the time of the action or state wMch it ex- 
presses is the same as that of the principal verb, 
but aim when it is later than that of the principal 
verb. It should never be used when it expresses 
action or being previous to that of the principal 
verb. 



I tried to be economical. 

I try to be economicaL 

I shall l^y to be economical. 

I was going to invite you. 

Incorrect : I was going to have invited yon, 

b. The past infinitive should be used only when 
it expresses an action or being previous to that of 
the principal verb. 

Examples : — 

He was thought to have acted dishonestly. 

He is thought to have acted dishonestly. 

He will be thought to have acted dishonestly. 

My knife is said to have been made in Austria. 

Incorrect : My knife is said to be made in Austria. 
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Correct the following sentences, or choose the 
Correct form, and give reasons. 

1. After I bad {Utid or Iain) the book on the table I (laid 
or lay) down. 

2. He wubed be (would have or had) obeyed his parents. 

3. At last the opposing aides were chosen and we had 
spelled halfway through the spelling book. 

4. The water (rote or raited) rapidly. 

6. I intended (to write or to have torttten) yesterday. 

6. You have known me since I (was or have been) a 
very small child. 

7. He came for the third time and ask, " Mamma, may 
I go to the store ? " 

8. I should hare been glad (to listen or to have liMened) 
longer. 

9. After having gone. 

10. In this way talent is sometimes discorered which, 
otherwise, would never hare been found. 

11. They would like to have remained. 

12. The people who were left on the wharf had gone home. 
. 13. Cromwell was promoted until he had reached the 

throne itself and became the head of the English nation. 

14. It seemed certain that he (would be or toouid have 
been) elected. 

15. The house was aaid (to be or to have been) burned by 
Indians in 176S. 

16. We had had an entertainment at school in which I 
(took or had taken) part. 

17. I should have been uninjured if I (had not taken or 
had not have taften) that last trip down the hill. 

18. If he (had aaked or had have aeked) me, I should 
have told him. 

19. We were (then or now) near the shore. 
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31. Each of the words shall and wOI hat two 41<- 
tinct meanings. Bach may be simply a fatnre tmae 
sign. Bach may express TolltloD, sttch as detmnl- 
nation or willii^ess. 

a. As tense sign In declaratlTe sentences : In a 
simple statement of what will be at a future time, 
sfudl should be used with the first person and wUl 
with the second and third persons. 

Examples : — 

I (or we) shall be ten ^ears old to-mortow. 

You (he, ahe, they, or it) will enjoy the visit 

I shall be glad to help you. 

Iiuiorrect : I will be glad to help you. 

b. As TO'bs expressii^; volition : TTtZJ should be 
used with the fii^t, second, or third person to ex- 
press determination or willingness of that person. 
Shall should be used with the second or third person 
to express determination of the first person (the 
speaker) regarding that person. 



I (or we) will help him, I promiae to do so. 

NoTB. — The sentence, / shaii help kim, would ezpresB 
futurity without determination. 

You (he, she, they, or it) shall be paid. 

NoTB. — The sentence, Tou will be paid, would express fu- 
turity without teaponaibility on the part of the speaker. 

You (he, she, they, or it) shall pay the debt. I am de- 
termined. 
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c. In Imffirect qnotatioo : In mdirect quotations, 
that form should be used which was used bj the one 
who 18 quoted. 
" . fbiamplM .• — 

He says that he shall be glad to visit us. 

(Direct : " I shall be gUd to visit you.") 

He says that he will bring the booV. (Direct: " I will 
bring the book.") 

. d. In qnestiona: ^uHl U regularly used with the 
first person. That form is used with the second 
uid third persons which is expected in the reply. 



Shall I help you ? 

Shall you be teo years old to-morrow ? 

Will vmi y,T\-na TTiB t>in hnnV ? 



Shall you be teo years old to-n 
Will you bring me the book? 

ShouU and WmM 
32> The words should and would have meaningg 
that correspond to the meanings of the present 
forms shcdl and loill. They also have other mean- 
ings. In deciding which word to use with a subject 
of the first person or with a subject of the second or 
third person (except la conditional claases), apply 
the principles that govern the uses of thaU and tin7I. 
■■ a. As tense signs in decloratlTe sentences : Except 
in conditional clauses, should and would should be 
considered merely past tense forms of sk(dl and loiU 
when they follow verbs of the past tense form. 
(Eemember that shaU and vtiU as tense signs, ex- 
press future time.) 
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Exampteg : — 
. If yoa were here, I should be glad to eDtertain you. 
If you were here, he would be glad to entertain you. 

&. As rerbs.ezpressing TolidoD : iS^i^tf and uwuH 
are used like shall and loiU to express determinatioa 
or willingness. Would should be used. with a sub- 
ject of any person to express yolition of that per- 
son. Should must be used with a subject of the 
second or third person to express volition of the 
speaker regarding that person. 



Yesterday I (we, he, she, they, or it) would not study 
my lesson. 

If I were king, you should not be allowed to do this. 

c. In Indirect quotations : In indirect quotations, 
should and woidd should be considered merely past 
tense forms of shall and urill. That form should be 
used which was used by the one who is quoted. 

NoTB. — Indirect quotations sometimes follow verbs of 
thinking, fearing, hoping, etc. 



He said that he should be glad to visit us. 
He said that he would bting the book. 
He feared that he should be sick. 

d. Iq questions : That form should be used which 
is expected in the reply. 

Examples : — 

Should I (we, you, he, she, they, or it) help him ? 

Do you think that I (we, you, he, she, they, ot it) would 
steal? 
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Imfoki Uae of Stoirfd nu) WtM 

33. o. In conditloiial clauses : In a conditional 
elaufle should should be used with a subject of any 
person to express futurity and wovld with a subject 
of any person to express volition. 

ExampleB : — 

ff I (we, he, she, they, or it) ahovld be late to achool, the 
teacher wonld not punish me. 

If I (we, you, he, she, they, or it) mndd not obey the rviea 
when I had been commanded to do ao, the teacher might 
puoish me. 

I (we, etc) could go if I would. 

h. Should may be used with a subject of any 
person to express the idea of duty or propriety. 

Example : — 

I (we, he, she, they, or it) should pay this debt. 

c. H^ouli/ in generalized TemlniscoDce: Would Ta&y 
be used with a subject of any person to express 
habitual action. 

Example : — 

1 (we, he, she, they, or it) would sit by the fire for hours. 

Verba followed br Fiedkato AdjectiTM 

34- Some verbs may be followed by predicate 
adjectives. Adjectives so used tell the nature of 
the Bubject rather than the nature of the action or 
state expressed by the verb. The adjective use is 
the same as it would be after the pure verb be. 
An adverb, corresponding to the adjective^ may 
sometimes be used, with a different meaning, after 
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such verbe. The following are some verbs that 
may be so used : seem, appear, look, Mood, smell, taste, 
feel, grow, get, sit, stand, remain, continue, and torn. 

ExamfAea : — 

He looks angry ; He stood idle ; It sounds clear ; He con- 
tinued enthusiastic, or He continued enthusiastically) He 
feels bad. 

Note. — Usage has given some authority for the ezprea- 
sion. He feels badly. 

SubjunctiTe Hod« wWi die Verb Bt 

39. It Is best to use the snbJtmctiTe form of the 
verb be In clauses in which the action or state is 
merely supposed to exist in present time. 

If a sentence expresses action or state as asserted, 
the verb is said to be in the indicative mode. If it 
expresses it as commanded, the verb is said to be 
in the imperative mode. If it expresses it as 
sought by a question, the verb is said to be in the 
interrogative mode. If it expresses it merely as 
a supposition, the verb is said to be in the subjunc- 
tive mode. 

The only English verb now regularly inflected to 
indicate subjunctive mode is the verb be; how- 
ever, some writers inflect other verbs; e.g. I shall 
go i£ it seem best. 

The present subjunctive form, he, denotes that 
the supposition possibly is true. The subjunctive 
fonn lOere denotes that the supposition is contrary 
to fact. It expresses present time. 
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If he he honest, I do not know it 

It I were a millionaire, I wonld help yon. 

She would not go, if she were in my place. 



In the following sentences use sAo//, wHl, should or would 
and give reasons for your choice in each senMnoe. 

1. We be pleased to have you call on ua, if you 

visit our city. 

2. I be very grateful to you for your help. 

3. you study composition next year ? 

4. He said that be not be sorry to leave the farm. 

B. I buy the ticket for you if you wish me to do so. 

6. He not obey me. 

7. If grandfather sell the olli horse, grandmother 

be displeased. 

8. we have time to go to the pond ? 

9. If he not keep his promise, I not excuse 

him. 

10. When you be graduated ? 

11 He feared that he be compelled to pay the debt. 

12. he not be satisfied with this position ? 

13. you not be afraid if you were in my position ? 

pRonomis 

Definite Antecedent 

36. Every proooan should have a definite ante- 
cedent, and the sentence should be so constructed that 
there can be no doubt what the pronoun signifies. 

Examplea: — 

Incorrect: He had dug up a bees' nest, and about a dozen 
of them were on him. 

When Clarence met the guide he waa hungry and tired. 
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Com(A : He bad dug up a bees' neat, and aboat a dosen of 
tlie bees were on Mm. 

Clarence was hungry and tired when the ^ide met him ; 
or, The guide was hungr; and tired when Clarence met him. 

a. Different pronouns should not be used in a 
sentence to signify the same thing. 



Incorrect: We have heard so much oomplaint that one is 
led to ask the cause. 

Oorred: We have heard so much complaint that we are 
led to ask the cause. 

h. A phrase or clause should not be made the 
antecedent of a pronoun. See 56 Note. 



Incorrect : Herbert ate candy in school, which the teaehai 
did not like. 

Connect: Herbert ate candy in school, and the teacher 
did not wish him to do so ; or, better, Herbert annoyed the 
teacher by eating candy in school. 

Number: Airaement at Subject and Predicate SubstantiTe 

37. The Doun or pronotin used as subject and the 
noon or pronoun used as predicate (that is, after the 
verb be, is, are, were, etc.) should agree in ntunber. 

Exam,ple» : — 

Incorrect: High school fraternities are one of the things 
that destroy the spirit of democracy. 

Correct: The high school fraternity is one of the things 
that destroy the spirit of democracy ; or, High school fra- 
ternities are amoi^ the things that destroy the spirit of 
democracy. 
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a. An intensive pronoun (myself, himself, etc.) 
should not be used where the simple form of ihe 
pronoun could be used. 

Eaxtmples : — 

Incorrect: Mary and myself were the speakers. 

Corrtft : Mary and / vere the speakers. 

Ifnmber: Acreement with tlie Antecedent 

38. A pronoun should agree with its antecedent in 
number. Violations of this rule are made in the 
use of the personal pronouns (/, me, you, fie, them, 
etc.). 

Examples : — 

Incorrect: If anybody calls, tell thein that I am not at 
home. 

Correct: If anybody calls, tell Aim that I am not at 
home. See 22 b. 

Incorrect : In China, women were kept in seclusion; 
Custom forbade her appearance on the street. 

Correct : In China, women were kept in seclusion. 
Custom forbade their appearance on the street. 

Antecedents erf Relative Pronouns 

39. Use relative pronouns that are appropriate. 
The simple relative pronouns are the words who, 
whose, whom, that, which, but, and as. 

Who : The words who, whose, and whom may 
refer to persons or to personified objects. 

Which: The word which may refer to inanimate 
objects, to children, or to lower animals. 
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ThcUy But, and As : The words that, but, and as 
may refer to persons, personified objects, lower 
animals, or inanimate objects, or to any two or 
more of these taken together. 

a. The word t?iat should not be used as subject 
of a descriptive adjective clause. 

Example: — 

This knife, which (not thai) I found to-day, belongs to 
my teacher. 

b. The word as should be used aa the relative 
pronoun when the antecedent or part of the ante- 
cedent is the word such. 



Incorrect. •'He gave such orders that I had given. 
Correct : He gave such orders as I had given. 

c. The word what should not be used as a simple 
relative pronoun ; that is, it should not be made to 
refer to an antecedent in the principal clause. It 
may be a compound relative pronoun. 

Examples : — 

Incorrect: This is the place what I saw. 

Correct: This is the place that I saw. 
I know what you did. 

R«Uttoisl Use of the Relative Pronouns 

40. A relative pronoun should not be used unless 
it has a distinctive connective use. 
Examples: — 
Incorrect: We will give you whatever assistance that 
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Note. — In this sentenoe there are iooorreotly two rela- 
tive proQouna, and onlj one subordinate cliuue. 

Correct: We will give you wkaUeer assistance we can; 
or, We will give you all the assistance thett we can. 

Cue: of Compound ReUtIn Pranouu 
41. The case form of a componnd relative pronoun 

is deteimined by its use in the subordinate claase. 
ViolatioiiB of this rule are made in the use of the 

worda wkoefoer and v!hom£ver (or whosoever and 

whomsoever). 



IncoiTtct : ^VhoeveT the king favora is fortunate. 
Correct : Wliomever the king favors ia fortunate. 
We will engage ivlioever is best qi^alified. 

Ccae : of k Predicate Sabatantire 

4S. A pronoun used as predicate substantive (i.e., 
after the verb he, is, are, loas, were, etc.) should 
be of the nominative case form. 

Examples : — 

We did not know that it was she. 
It is /. 

NoTB. — A few rhetoricians defend the use of the expres- 
sion, " It is me." 

Case: of Objective Complementa 

43. The direct and the indirect objects of vu'be 
and of infinitives should be of the objective case form. 

Example* : — 
Whom do you want ? 
He helped John and me. 
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Whom did you say tJiey elected ? 
They gave it to ua girls. 
We did not know tohom to eng^e. 
Incorrect: They gave it to we girla. 

Cue : of Principal Word of ■ Prepodtional Fbrue 
44. The principal word of a prepositional phrase 
should be of the objective case form. 



Incorrect: She walked with my sister and I. 

Oorreet: She walked with my sister and me. 

We shall see whom the joke is on. 

a. The sentence, She is icdler Ikan I, is correct. 
The word " tha.n " is not a preposition ; it is a con- 
junction. The sentence means, She in iaUer than. I 
am tail. 

Cue : of Appoaltive Hodlfien 

45. A pronoun used as an appositive modifier 
should ^ree with its antecedent in case. 

Examples : — 

Her two nephews, James and /, were with her. 
The invitation included all : her, tftem, and me. 
Every one should obey the command : I, eke, and they. 

EXERCISES 

Correct the following sentences, or choose the 
correct form, and give reasons. 

1. Every evening I went to the woods to watch them 
make maple sirup. 

2. The crane is not seen so often in this part of the 
country as (they or it) formerly (were or wo*). 
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3. When one goes camping jou are sliut off fiom all 
oiTilizatioQ. 

4. The men (that, which, oc who) constitute the teajn are 
absent. 

6. There was not a man (but who, but, or but that) was 
in his place. 

6. He resolveid to tell no more fibs, which gave his 
father much pleasure. 

7. There stood his father (who or whoui) he thought 
had gone to town. 

8. The rain had driven my sister and (/or me) from play. 

9. She examined each book carefully and placed them 
again on the shelf. 

10. Sparrows are one of the creatures that have followed 
civilization. 

11. The fairy told him about what strange things that it 
could do. 

12. He was older than (/or me). 

13. He sent the book to James and (/or me). 

14. One day Geo^^e and (myadfot T) went hunting for 
birds' nests. 

15. It tells about giants in my story book. 

16. I knew that it was (he or him). 

17. I had visions of standing before one (who or whom) 
I knew would hate me. 

18. His face was wrinkled, and they seemed to gather 
about his mouth and eyes. 

19. They arrived at the fire sooner than (we or us). 

20. He punished the culprits, Mary and (/ or me), 

21. (rbwrse//or you) and your friends are invited. 

22. Mother went to town and left Af ary and (/ or me) to 
do the work. 

23. That morning it poured down rain. 

24. The old country school has its advantages. They 
are more democratic than city schools. 
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26. It was an exciting day for mj sister and (/ or m«). 

26. In the center of the attic it was entirely vacant. 

27. We saw the cowboys attacked by Indians, and they 
killed so many that they were victorious. 

28. The fire scorched the molasses and caused {them or U) 
to turn black. 

29. I heard the clang of the fire engine and started to 
find it. 

30. Our school house, (whkh or that) was little and old, 
was half a mile distant. 

'6\. In onr little town every one went to church on Sun- 
day as regularly as they washed on Monday. 

32. All along the streets were stands where they sold 
refreshments. 

HODIPIBRS 
The student should know the exact use of every 
part of his sentence, and he should arrange the parts 
BO that their use will be apparent. He should 
give special attention to the construction of parti- 
cipial phrases and to the arrangement of such words 
as only, almost, and not. 

Double NegatlvM 

46. Avoid the repetition of a amative modifier : 

a double negative makes the assertion positive. 

Examples : — 

Incorrect: The room had not been used for many years 
only as a storeroom. 

Correct: The room had not been used for many years 
exc^ept as a storeroom ; or, For many years the room had 
been used only as a storeroom. 
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Redtmdant HodUera 

47. ATOid useless modiflers. A modifier should 
nob be used unless it is necessaxy to express the 
thought. 

Easamples : — 

Incorreei : The sun was rlamg in the eaat. 

The hillside was becoming indistinct to sight. 

Correct: The sun was rising. 

The hillside was becoming indistinct. 

Bl%^ of Modiflen 

48. There should be no ellipsis of a modifier which 
Is common to two or more words if the ellipsis would 
cause doubt as to the meaning of the sentence or if 
it would cause the sentence to sound awkward. 

a. The articles a, an, and the, and the poaseasive 
pronouns should not be omitted before any of t^e 
terms of a series of coiJrdinate expressions if the 
ellipsis would cause doubt as to the number of terms. 
If one of these modifiers is used with more than the 
first term of a series, it should be used with all of 
them. 

Examples : — 

One person : We saw a lawyer and politician. 

TVdo persona : We saw a lawyer and a politician. 

Incorrect : The trees, the grass, and flowers were covBred 
with dust. 

Correct: The trees, the grass, and the flowers were 
cotered with dust. 

h. Avoid the ellipsis of a modifier if the omission 
causes an awkward sentence construction. See 63 a. 
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Awkward : The oars were piled on top of and aroond tfae 
engine. 

Better form: The can Tere piled oo top of the ei^ne 
and around it. 

Note. — Such elliptical oooattaotiona are sometimes found 
in legal writing. 

Dsn^iag ICodiftan 

49. There should he no ellipsis of the word that a 
modifier ia Intended to modify. Supply the word or 
recast the sentence. 

This error sometimes gives the sentence a mean- 
ing that is not intended, especially when a tem- 
poral clause (clause expressing time) or a participial 
phrase is used. 

EscampUs : — 

Inaorrect : When a little girl, my grandmother often told 
me stories. 

We started to the woods, arriving there at ten o'clock. 

Correct : When / was a little girl, my grandmothei' often 
told me stories. 

We started to the woods, and arrioed there at ten o'clock. 

IrreleTMit Hodlfien 

50. Modifiers that draw the reader's attention 
from the principal thooght should not be used. 

When there are long modifiers within modifiers, 
the writer and the reader sometimes forget what 
the sentence is about. Sentences containing such 
irrelevant modifiers have been called "house-that- 
Jack-built" sentences. If an irrelevant modifier 
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contains material of real importance, it < should 
be reconstructed as a coordinate clause or ai a sepa- 
rate sentence. „ . , ^ 

Examples: — .1. 

Sot unijied : The snn looked like a ball of fire as.it arose 
through the heavy f<^ that hxiag over the la^e .gtSLBsy 
mBadow which was dotted with Biuall ponds of fresh water 
that shone in the morning light like sheets of silver. 

Better form: As the sun arose through the heavy fog 
that hung ovec the large grassy meadow, it looked like a 
ball of fire. The small ponds of fresh waler ^at dotted 
the meadow shone in the morning light like sheets of silver. 

Indefinite Hodlflera 
51. Aroid tbe use of Indefinite modiflers. ^ 

a. The expressions so, such, and such, a, should 
no^ be used indefinitely when they are not followed 
by a clause expressing result. ,;; 

Examples: — !. 

Incorrect : It was such a beautiful day; ■ 
Correct : It was a beautiful day. -'■ 

It was such a beautiful horse that every one aii&ppeA to 
admire it 

6. The demonstrative adjective those, when^^ is 

not supplemented by a limiting adjective modifier, 

should not be used indefinitely. :,- 

Examples : — , . f ■ 

Incorrect: He told some of those old sea yams. ; , 

Correct: He told some old 'sea yams. "". 

He told some of those old sea yarns that only suic^ 

tjan tell effectively. . \. r . . :. :'!ii ■.-.;, ,s l 
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■ - c.- The superlative form of an adjective should. 
not be used indefinitelj. 

ExampleB : — ■ 

Jnoorrtol : The girl had the prettiest brown eyes and the 
sweetest little face. 

Correct .- The girl had the prettiest brown eyes and the 
sweetest little face that I had ever seen. 

Ammgement of Hodlflen 
52. A modifier shonld be so placed that Its use 
will be apparent. 

The fpllowing sentences have different meanings : 
ITiis man only loos asked for rnxmey. This man was 
only asked for money. This man was asked only 
for Tnoney. 



' Incorrect .- He paid for the book that he had lost the next 
day. 

Correct: The nest day he paid for the book that he had 
lost 

a. A construction known as the "split infini- 
tive " is occasionally used by good writers, but it 
should be avoided. The word to is the sign of the 
infinitive and it should not be separated from the 
infinitive root by a modifier. 

Bad form : We desired to thoroi^hly explore the cave. 

€hod form : We desired to explore the cave thoroughly. 

Possessive Uodiflers 

53. The possessive form of nouns is regularly 

jnade by adding '9 to words not ending in an s 
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sonnd, and by adding an apoBtro|^e to words that 
end in an s Bound ; e.g. A boy's task ; The boys' 
task ; The men's task. 

a. It is beat to form the possessive of proper 
names by adding '« unless the addition makes the 
name difficult to pronounce. 

Good form: Keats's poemB ; Holmes's books. 

b. The apostrophe should never be used with 
the possessive pronouns its, his, theirs, and yours. 

c. When two names are combined in one pos- 
session, the apostrophe should be used with only 
the last name ; €.g. 

The Farmers and Merchants' bank. 

d. The apostrophe should not be omitted with 
nouns denoting time when they are used as posses- 
sive modifiers ; e.g. 

A year's experience; A six weeks' vacation. 

e. It is best to avoid the possessive form in 
nouns that denote inanimate objects, and where 
there is no actual possession. Thus, it is better to 
say, The leaves of the tree, than, The tree's leaves. 

PoMenlT* Modifier witti a Oenmd 
54. The possessive ase of a noun or pronouD is 
often not TKogaiied in a prepositional phrase that 
contains a gerund. 



Incorrect: The thought of yoa being alone troubles me. 
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He bad never Mid a, word about John gomg to ooll^:«. 
Correi^ : The thought of your being alone troubles me. 
He had never said a word about John^a going to college. 

a. A participle used as an adjective modifier is 
to be distinguished from a gerund used as the prin- 
cipal word of a prepositiooal phrase ; e.g. 

We listened to the bird singing in the apple tree. 

DemonstntlTe Adjectlre Hodlflers 

55. A demonstratire adjective {this, that, these, or 
those), when used as a modifier, should agree la 
number with the word it modifies. 

Examplet : — 

Incorrect: He filled his library with these kind of books. 

Correct: He fiUed his library with tkia kind of books. 

EZBRCISBS 

Correct the following sentences and give resisoDS. 

1. He was returning baok to the city. 

2. After singing some old, high school songs, the auto- 
mobile carried us back to the city. 

3. No one never knew who took the book. 

4. It is undignified for and uubecoming to men to fight. 
6. She was a girl of about twenty years of &g«. 

6. Every pupil is not industrious. 

7. He had a thirty-six months license to teach. 

8. It was an ideal day for a picnic, for the sun was so 
bright and the flowers were so beautiful. 

9. He was almost if not the oldest man in the town. 

10. Looking carefully into the trees, discarded birds' 
nests could be seen. 

11. We could not guess it's meaning. 
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12. It Tas one of those bright, moonliglit oigfats in 
suuimer. 

13. He WAS not expected to live bat a short time. 

14. We packed our provisions Then we left camp in a 
heavy pine box. 

15. They decided to immediately depart 

16. His father and his mother and sister were with him. 

17. While fumbling in his pocket for the money, the 
train began to move. 

18. We rented a boat from a farmer about fifteen feet 
long. 

19. He disappeared from sight. 

20. High school fraternities are copied after, and they 
probably originated from collie fratemitiea. 

21. We lived in one of those little towns in which there 
was no theater. 

22. We met a hardy throng of fishermen. 

23. We visited A.unt Mary, remaining with her all day. 

24. The world usually admires and demands the polite 
person for the responsible position. 

25. He usually, always goes to town on Saturday. 

26. There was scarcely no wind. 

27. Sitting around our camp fire, the shadows seemed to 
be fantastic creatures. 

28. The Bun was sinking down below the horizon. 

29. I learned to almost hate him. 

30. I want out. I want off. 

31. We did not like those kind of grapes. 

32. He came a half an hour later. 

COORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION OP THOUGHTS 
Complex Sentences 

A thought which acta as the subject or predicate 
of another thought is said to be dependent, or aub- 
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ordinate; the clause that expresses a dependent 
thought is called a dependent, or subordinate, 
clause, and the sentence that contains a dependent 
dauae is said to be complex. The sentence, Hb 
came when he was called, is complex, and the clause, 
when he was called, is dependent, because the clause 
ia a part of the predicate, came when he was oaUed. 
The sentence. Why he did this is not known, is 
complex, and ihe clause, Why he did this, is der 
pendent, because the clause ia the snbject of the 
sentence. . ' 

, The connectives that are used in complex sen- 
tences may be placed in three groups: first, 
relative pronouns, such aa who, whoever, which<, 
whichever, what, whatever, that, but, and as ; second, 
conjunctive adverbs, auch as ivhen, whenever, where, 
wherever, whereon, wherein, whUe, whence, and as; 
third, pure subordinate conjunctions, such as, if, 
for, because, after, before, until, as, that, and in order 
that. 

Compound SentenceH 
Sentences that are used together to form a piece 
of discourse express coordinate^ and independent 
thoughts. Some relation should exist between the 
thoughts, however, or the sentences should not be 
used together. Sometimes two or more coSrdinate 
independent thoughts are ao closely related that 
they are expressed by one sentence. A sentence 

^ I^. of eqnal rank. 
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which expresses two or more coordinate independ- 
ent thoughts is said to be compound, and the clauses 
that express the coordinate thoughts are called co- 
ordinate independent clauses. The sentence, The 
man ia honest, hat he is cardeas, is compound, and 
the expressions, The man is ^honest, and he is care- 
lesSy are codrdinate independent clauses. 

The conjunctions that may be used in compound 
sentences to express the relation between idie co- 
ordinate independent thoughts, may be arranged 
in four groups : first, and, cdso, besides, moreover, 
fwrthennore,hoth — anti, etc.; second, &u(, Aowcuer-, 
nsverthel^s, yet, stiU, etc. ; third, or, nor, either — 
or, neither — nor, otherwise, etc. ; fourth, ther^ore, 
for, consequently, hence, accordingly, so, thus, etc. 

Simple SentenceB 

If a thought is not dependent and is not closely 
related to another thought, it may be expressed 
alone by a simple sentence ; e.g. He is honest. 

The Lsw <d Parallel Construction 

A principle of coordination, sometimes called the 
law of parallel construction, requires that coordinate 
thoughts or coordinate thought elements should be 
expressed by coordinate sentences (or clauses) or by 
coordinate sentence parts. This law also implies 
the converse: Thoi^hts or thought elements that 
are not coordinate should not be expressed by coor- 
dinate sentences or by coordinate sentence ports. 
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UuiHii anted SuboidliiBtion 

56. Coordinate Independent thoughts should be 
expressed b^ coordinate independrait clauses or by 
coordinate independent sentences. An independent 
thought should not be expressed as though it were 
dependent. 



Incorrect : I walked rapidly for three or four miles, when, 
being discouraged, I decided to go home. 

Cbmct: I walked rapidly for three or four miles, and 
then, beii^ discouraged,-! decided to go home ; or, I walked 
rapidly for three or four miles. Then, being discouraged, 
I decided to go homa 

KoTE. — The second clause does not tell the time of the 
walkii^. It expresses aa additional independent thought. 

Incorrect: I was told to wait, which I did. 

Correct : I was told to wait, and I waited. 

NoTB. — Theelause, "which I did," is not an adjective 
modifier of any word in the principal clause. It expresses 
an additional iudependeat thought. See 36 b. 

a. The " and which " construction : Avoid the 
use of such double connectiTes as and which and 
but which. 

Examples: — 

Incorrect: Neat the river were swamps full of coarse 
grass, and over which the fog of the early morning was still 
resting. 

Correct : Near the river were swamps full of coarse grass, 
and over them the fog of the early morning was still resting ; 
or, Near the river were swamps full of coarse grass, over 
which the fc% of the early morning was still resting. 
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N'oTK. — And indioates that the relation between the 
thoughts ia cpdrdiDate, and toAtcA, that it is subordinate. 
Of course, it caiinot be both. 

.: UnwAitOAd CASnUulkm 
■St. Thonghts that are not coordinate should not 
be expressed by clauses or sentences that are coor- 
dinate. A dependent thought should not be ex- 
pressed as though it ^wwe independent. 



. Incorrect : The breeze ipctmsed until it became a gale, 
'^be mighty power of which made the great trees sway, and 
bend. 

Correct: The breeze increased until it became a gale, the 
mighty power of which made the great trees sway and bend. 

Rerened Sentence Structure 

. 58^. 'A dependent thought is sometimes incorrectly 
expressed as though it were the principal thought; 
and the principal thought, as though it were de^ 
pendent. This error frequently occurs with, the 
connectives wAcn, uniiZ, and 6c/(Wfi. 

Examples: — 

Incorrect : We started for home, when to oar great con- 
stematiOD we found we were lost. 

We had not gone far before we saw a large dog in the 
road. 

Correct : When ue utarted for home, to our great conatemar 
tion we found we were lost. 

B^ov:e we had gone far, we saw a large dog in the road ; 
or, WlKti we had gone b^a a gkort distance, we saw a large dog 
in the road. 
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Componnd SsntoacM Unmrrutad 

59. AVeld componnd sentences that are awkward 
<Dir loosetr coiistrvcted- 

. ^ a. ,Two or more codrdmate independent thoughts 
should not be expressed together in one oompound 
sentence uuleM their subject matter is clofiely 
related. 

Incorrect: Ttiomiu Malory's Le Morte jyArtkiir,yiu 
written in 1485, and I do not think it so interesting as Ten- 
nyson's Idylls of the King. 

'Correct: Thomas Malory's Le Aforte ly Arthur wtm 
written in 1485. I do not think it bo interesting as Teniiy- 
bon's IdyUt oflheKing. 

■ b. Avoid long, loosely constructedcompound sen- 
tences of many members. 

Notb.-~ Ohildren sometimes tell a story in one oompound 
sentence, the members of which are connected by the con- 
junction And. Students should be carelul to subordinate 
dependent thoughts, and to combine in oompound senteDoes 
Only .those thoughts that ara most closely related. 

Lootely conetruded: The log raised one end of the raft, 
and I was thrown into the water, and my foot was caught 
between two boards of the raft when I fell, and I was not 
able to free myself . 
^Better construction : The log raised one end of the raft and 
T was thrown into the "water. When I fell, my foot wa# 
caught betweeq (wo boards at the laft, and I wa^&ot able to 
free' myself. ■ "'/, ',."" ., 
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UinramntMl Simple S«atoscc CvaatraBtloB 

60. Two or more coordinate independent tbonghts 
are incorrectly expressed by simple sentences wlien 
the relation between them is Tsry close. 

Untmrranted teparatwn; The boy studies hard. He 
does not learn rapidly. 

BMer ecnutrucMon .- The boy stodies bard, bat be does 
not leam rapidly. 

Nom. — The use of many simple aentences in a piece of 
discourse is likely to make it wordy and to give it a jolting 
morement 



Correct the following aentences and give rea- 
sons. 

1. I had not gone far until I heard my name called 
several times. 

2. I knew only one boy in the schoolroom which I 
entered, whom I soon spied out aud took a seat by his side. 

3. Our provisions were exhausted. We went home. 

4. I was called to the teacher's desk, where I went, sob- 
bing as if my heart would break. 

5. I was going down town yoBterday, when I met your 
brother. 

6. We invited Miss Smith, another of the teachers, and 
who lived only a short distance from our house. 

7. My little friend invited me to go to her play room, 
which I did. 

8. When Uncle Tom comes to visit us, we have chocolate 
cake for supper, and he was a soldier in the Civil War. 

9. We had not wait^ long before Joe came with the 
bridle. 

10. The house was little. It was old aud weather-b 
It was tntiabited only by owls and bats. 
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11. Suddenly I came to a place where the ice vas not 
solid, which broke with mj weight. 

12. In the yard stood an old, whitewashed cottage. 
The dark oatline of which could be seen but indistinctly 
beneath the tall trees. 

13. The dooi stood partly ajar, through which the moon- 
beams stole. 

14. The cloud rose slowly and hid the sun, after which 
it took a darker hue. 

15. She had eyes that were bright and unwavering, and 
which seemed to take in everything at a glance. 

16. We had Dot read far until we thought we heard some 
one coming. 

17. I asked him to go, which he did. 

COtiUDlNATIOIT AND SUBORDIHATION OF THOUGHT 
BLBUBNTS 

Indicate CoOrdinatiaa bj Sentrace Structure 

61. Thought elements that hare the same use in 
the composition of a thooght should be expressed 
hy sentence parts similar in structure. 



Ineorrect : We liked to pop com and roasting chestnuts 
over the fire. 

She spent her time at theaters and gossiping about her 
neighbors. 

Correct : We liked to pop com and to roast chestnuts over 
the fire. 

She spent her time attending theaters and goatiping about 
her neighbors. 

Nora. — Kie coordinate parts of the compound modifier 
should be similar in structure. 
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62. Thought elements that do not have the same 
use in the composition of a thought should not be 
expressed by sentence parts similar in stmctore. 

a. A series of expressions : Thought elements 
that do not have the same use should not be ex- 
pressed in a series. 

Examplea : — 

Incorrect: The apples were l&rge, ripe, juicy, and cost 
five cents each. 

Correct: The apples were large, ripe, anil juicy, and 
cost five cents each. 

Note. — Only the first three terras are predicate adjectives 
after the verb were. 

b. A thought element subordinate to another 
should not be expressed as though it were codrdi- 
nate with it- 



/noorrfict.' He told us to be careful and not to get 
hurt.. 

Correct: He told us to be careful not to pet hurt; or. 
He told us to be careful in order that we might not. get 
hurt 

NoTK. — He told U8 to do only one thii^ 

c. Avoid coordinating incongruous ideas. 

Eixamplea.- — 

Incorrect.- He carried a large umbrella and a clear con- 



curred .- He carried a large ombrella. His oonsciehoe 
was clear. 
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pnwirruttod Cottrdtautloa bj BU^ria 
£3. Tbere should be no ellipsis of a word, phrase, 
clause if the ellipsis causes thought elements to 
im to be coordinate when they are not. 
Examples : — 

Incorrect : He spends as mucti or more money than I. 
Bounce will be lonesome and wonder what has become of 
I playmate. 

Correct : He spends as mnoh money as I or more (than I 
end). 

Bouuce wtU be lonesome and will wonder wliat has become 
his playmate. 

Note. — The expression, " than I," ie not a modifier of 
ith the words muck and more. The cotirdinate thought 
ements are as much a* /and more than I. 
If OTE. — The expressions lonemme and wojuier wluit has be- 
>me of his playmate, are not coordinate. The clauses are 
Mirdinate. 

a. There ebould be no ellipsis of a modifier that 
i common to two or more words if its uses are 
ifferent. (See 48.) 

Eaamjdea: — 

IneOTred : The building stood facing and only a few feet 
rotn Main Street. 

Correct : The building stood facing Main Street and only 
I few feet from it. 

Note. — The construction may be grammatically correct, 
out it is not rhetorically effective. 

CoBidinate ConBtmctlon with CoireUtiTe ConjuactlonB 

M. The parts of a correlative conjunction {either 
— or, neither — nor, both — and, not only— but 
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aho^ etc.) should be followed by similer sentence 



Examflu: — 

Incorrect: He not 01U7 helped me but also my brother. 
Correct: He helped not only me but also my brother. 
He Dot only helped tne but also persuaded others to do so. 

Improper Subordinatioii 

65. Sentences should be so constructed as to show 
the exact use of every subordinate thought element. 

Avoid awkward and indefinite constructions. 



Incorrect: The city has many institutions of learaing 
that would be of great value to the student to know some- 
thing about. 

Correct: The city has many institutions of learnii^, a 
knowledge of which would be of great value to the student. 

a. Avoid unwarranted ellipsis in the expression 
of subordinate thought elements. 



Incorrect: Their manner of living is entirely different 
from other people. 

He was almost if not the oldest man in town. 

Corre<i : Their manner of living is entirely different from 
that of other people. 

He was almost the oldest man in town, if not the oldest. 

EXERCISES 
Corrwjt the following sentences and give reasons. 

1. We want you £0 be sure and be with us. 

2. Bums lived among and loved such soeoea. 
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3> We b^ui rowing imd to watch the aky anxiously. 

4. The picture is among if not the best of his works of 
art. 

6. Andrew Jackson was a man who either made ardent 
friends or bitter aiemies. 

6. He is as tall if not taller than I. 

7. I promised to go and help him. 

8. I am a high school graduate, a senior in Holton Col- 
lege, and have had one year's experience as teacher. 

9. The teacher was not only loved by the pupils but 
also by the parents of the pupils. 

10. He said that his record was as good or better than 
mine. 

11. She promised to sing and that she would play on the 
violin. 

12. The people were healthy, prosperous, contented, and 
spent much of their time in the fields. 

13. Stevenson's poems express simple thoughts, that is, 
thoughts that are similar to the way children think. 

14. The postal system does not bring enough income to 
pay postmasters, mail clerks, and many other expenses. 

15. We ran across the field to our father and calling for 
him at every breath. 

COMPOUin) WORDS 
The printer of to-day is perplexed to know how 
to form compound words, much as Chaucer was 
perplexed to know what word-forms to choose. So 
far as word-compounding is concerned, our language 
is in a state of rapid change and growth. When a 
student is in doubt how to write a compound word 
he should consult a reputable dictionary ; remem- 
bering, however, that no dictionary is entirely con- 
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aistent in its method of word-compounding, and 
that no two dictionaries agree entirely in their 
selection of compomid forms. 

Most of our words of more than one syllable w 
of compoimd origin. Suffixes and prefizea are 
renmants of words once used in forming com- 
pounds. When two modern words are used to 
esjH^ss one idea, the compositor must decide how 
the compound is to be printed. Shall it be a twor. 
word compound, a hypliened compound, or a solid 
compound ? Sometimes compositors do not agrees 
e.g. one reputable dictionary gives toU. gate; an- 
other, toUrgate; and a third, toUgate. 

Note. — In the "New iDteniaticnal " dictionary the- 
parts of a hyphened compound are separated \tf a hyphen 
twice as long as that used between syUaUes. In the 
" Standard" dictionary two oblique parallel lines are used. 

G«nenl Thwvy 

As a general theory of word-compounding,' we 
may say that when two words are used together to 
express one idea, they are drawn more closely 
together by the use of the hyphen ; when the' word 
is so commonly used that the meaning of the com- 
ponent parts is no longer thought of, the compound 
is unhj^henated. This principle explains the his- 
tory of such words as hose hall (a game with bases), 
haserbaU, baseball ; fire place (a place for fire), fire- 
place, fireplace ; twws paper, neios-paper, newspaper; 
ham yard, barn-yard, hamyard, etc. 
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., -,,.'■.; - -G^mmI Tendance ^ 

The general tendency in Modem English is to 
avoid the hyphened compound, especially when 
the component parts . are long. However, the hy- 
phen is sometimes necessary to prevent confusion, 
and custom demands that it should be' used in 
many places. 

Some PilndpleB 

66. 'The hyphen should be used in writing frac- 
tions, compound numerals below one hundred, and 
compounds containing numerals ; e.g. three-fouriha, 
two hundred twenty^-aeoen, two-word compowitds. 
;,_.6T., The hyphen should be used to distinguish 
.words similar in spelhng but different in meaning 
and pronunciataon ; &.g. re-collect, recoUect ; re-cover, 
recover ; rerform,; reform. The hyphen is also 
'sometimes used in place of the diseresis to separate 
two vowels that are not to be pronounced to- 
gether; e.g. re'deci or re-elect, coordinate or co-ordi- 
nate, premgage or pre-engage. 

68. The hyphen is usually used when an adjec- 
tive is compounded with a participle unless the com- 
pound has been so much used that the component 
parts are forgotten. Adverbs in ly and participles 
should not fonn hyphened or solid compounds. 

Examptet : — 

Old-fashioned,: white-haired, dsrk-eyed, good-natured, 
queer-looking 'ti|[ht-fitting, barefooted. Kevly married, 
hastily written. /?t 
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69. Especial attention is called to the foUowing 
forms : — 



anytliit^ (general) 

anybody 

dowDstain (location) 

eveiytbing (general) 

indeed 

instead 

nothing (general) 

one (any one, every oni 

one, some one, etc.) 
something general) 
somewhat 
wherever 



any thing (particolar) 

each other 

down staira (down the stairs) 

every thing (particiilar) 

in front 

in order 

no thing (particular) 

some thing (particular) 

second base (etc.) 

BO that 

on bop (etc) 

within 



Note. — The words any, each, every, and no may be used 
in solid compounds when they are used in a general sense 
to refer indefinitely to the members of a group ; e^. Every- 
thing was destroyed by fire. However, these words should 
be used separately when they are used as modifiers in the 
particular sense of reference to the individuals of a group ; 
e.y. Every thing was in its proper place. 

Note. — Most good writers do not use the word one aa a 
member of a hyphened or solid compound. 

70. The following are the preferred forms of 
some compounds that the student will have occa- 
sion to use frequently : — 

(the) afternoon apple tree (etc) bam door 

any more armchair barnyard 

any one back door baseball 

■aything (see 69) background beehiva 

anywhere barefooted 
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MI 


ckbeny 


hillside 


poatmaa 


okbird 


himself (etc.) 


postmaster 


ckboard 


howeTet 


postcffloa 


ikcase 


in order 


railroad 


np fire 


inside 


raindrop 


»tH3ff (iMij.) 


katydid 


sawmiU 


ildUke 




loareorow 


urchyard 


•. . . like 


school boy 


bweb 


midnight 


school chUdreu 


ipy book 


midwinter 


schooldays 


ning room 


mocking bird 




>not 


moonlight 


Bohoolroom 


[xirbell 


near by (adv.) 


aobool-teaoher 


oorstep 


nevertheless 


self-respect (etc.) 


oorway 


newsboy 


shotgun 


.ootyard 


newspaper 




Iriveway 


northeast (etn.) 


spinning wheel 


iyebrowB 


notwithstanding 


stairway 


farmliouM 


old-fashioned 


storekeeper 


Earmyard 


outside 


street oar) 


fireflies 


OTBralls 


sunbeam 


fireplace 


overcareful 


Bunbonnet 


first bsae (etc.) 


overcast 


Sunday school 


fisherman 


overhead 


suQiise 


footstep 


overhung 


sunset 


forehead 


overjoyed 


aanahine 


good-by 


passers-by 


thereby | 


good night 


pitchfork 


therefore 


grandfather 


playground 


to-day 


grayeyard 


playhouse 


tombstone 


haystack 


policeman 


to-morrow | 


"hide and seek" 


popcorn 


toothache i 



* KoTK. — . . . like, solid except in unusual compounds 
and when following the letter I ; e.g. childlike, bell-like. 
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(jo-^ 


tree top 
water lily 
whippoorwill 


whitewashed 
windmill 
within (etc) 

DICTION 


withsteBd: 
worn-oat (adj.y. 
yourself <etc.) ■. 



The expression, " A person's diction," means his 
choice and use of words. The study of diction 
treats of the meaning and application of words. 

At the beginning of the first course in composi- 
tioD, students should guard against the use of poetic 
and conventional diction. The idea that their 
themes should contain lofty thought, expressed iu 
high-sounding phrases will retard all real progress, 
for the composition course should be, primarily, a 
drill in clear and unified thinking. The- themes 
should contain the students' best every-day thought; 
such thought as they would use in addressing any 
well educated person. The diction should be that 
of dignified, sincere, every-day prose, avoiding all 
colloquial, vulgar and slang words and phrases. 
Poetic Words 

71. Such poetic words as the following should be 
avoided in students' themes : O'er, 'neaih, ofty oft- 
times, morn, eve, maid, maiden, damsel, vale, lea, 
deU, cot (for cottage). 

ConventionBl Bxpretsioiui 

72. Avoid worn and conventional words and 
phrases. They are weakj and they often suggest 
affectation and pompousness. . 
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Examples : — 

A' youth of seventeen earn- Winging its way. 

mera. Wended his w&y. - 

Hair whitened by the frost Old Sol. 

of many winters. Little tots. 

f^ilebee reigned supreme. Pearly teeth. 

Night dropped her sable Flaxen hair. 

curtain. Alabaster brow 

Tripped the light fantastic. The fair sex. 

Made a beautiful picture. The weaker sex. 

In all its glory. Gently wafted. 

CoUoqnial Exprestlont 

73. Colloquial expressions are those which are 
xiaed in* informal conversation but avoided by edu- 
cated people in dignified discourse. They should 
not occur in students' themes, except in a direct 
quotation. 

Exampiet : — 

Don't, covldn't, etc., A nice day, Ptentt/ of time, A lot of 
trouble, In a bad^j;, To fix the watch, I guess you are right, 
Your intention is oil right, Our folks, A hustler, A cute tcick, 
Qumpli»n, To boom a town, A boom in prices, Chum. 

VulgBrismB 

74. Vulgarisms are expressions offensive to good 
taste. The word vulgar is properly applied to all 
profane and obscene language, to most slang ex- 
pressions, and to many words, not reputable, that 
characterize the language of the uneducated. The 
following are some vulgarisms of the uneducated. 
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Ain't, Butted, TUe, Sort of (adv.), Kind of (adv.), Back a 
letter, Panta, Seldom or ever, I ^pom, To oten tga, Right 
(yvrj), Directly (as soon as), Bight emart. 

Kapoddon of Wwda 
75. The atudent should avoid using a word or 
phrase so often that the repetition becomes monoto- 
nous. Repetition may be avoided by the use of a 
pronoun, a pronominal adjective, or a synonym, or 
by a change in sentence construction. 
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e should use worda that are reputable, national, 
present ; that is, we should choose words that 
recognized as good by educated people, words 
are in good usage throughout the nation, and 
is that are in good usage at the present time. 
.aibarisms. Barbarisms axe words or phrases 
b are not reputable or not national or not in 
3ent use ; e.g. Tulgarisms, foreign words, and 
olete words. 

7tt^[ari8mB. (See Rule 74.) 
^olloqniallsnu. Colloquialisms are words and 
rases used in informal conversation but avoided 
dignified discourse. (See Rule 73.) 
Slang. The word along is hard to define be- 
use it is so new that its exact meaning has not 
leu definitely fixed. Usually the word slang de- 
ites popular expressions that are recognized 
isually by those who use them) as not reputable, 
ither because of their nature or because of the 
ia.y in which they are used. Often an expression, 
;ood when properly used, is so much overused and 
nisuaed that it becomes vulgar slang. The ex- 
pres^ons " kidding " and " talking through his hat " 
UK examples of vulgar expressions that are rec(^ 
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nized as slang because of their nature, 'fhe ex- 
pressions " fierce " and " perfectly lovely " are 
examples of expressions that become slang when 
they are used in a way that is recognized ^ not 
reputable, as in the sentences, "This lesson is some- 
thing fierce," and " It was a perfectly lowrfy steak." 

Sometimes the word slang is appKeS to the 
jargon of a particular class of people ; ior example, 
*' thieves' slang," " sailors' slang," " college slang," 
''baseball slang," etc. Occasionally such aliang 
words attain to the dignity of technical words and 
are to be accepted in certain relations ; thus, the ex- 
pression "muffed tiie ball" may be permissible in 
an account of a ball game. 

AmerlcanismB are expressions that are recognized 
as good in America but not recognized as good in 
Grestt Britain. 

Localisms, or provincialisms, are expressions that 
are peculiar to a particular part of the country ; 
for example, "tote" is a localism of the Southern 
states! 

Obsolete Words. Obsolete, or archaic words are 
words that have gone out of good use. 

Obsolescent words are words that are going, out 
of good use. 

Newly coined words are words that have appeared 
but recently in the language. Some newly coined 
words, especially scientific terms, will hecome rep- 
utable in the future. 
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ImproprietiM are expressiooB, good, when prop- 
erly used, that are unintentioaally applied in im- 
proper ways. There are obvious improprieties in 
the colored missionary's appeal: "You rich white 
folks should look down from your hieroglyphics 
and take pity on the commiseration of the. poor 
African people," 

Solecisms are ungrammatical phrases and aeni- 
tences. 

Synonyms are words that express similar ideas. 
Theoretically, no two words express exactly the 
same idea, but the meaning of a word- may some- 
times be explained in a general way by the iise of 
a synonym.- Some synonyms of the word abuse are 
harm, wrong, dajruifje, misuse, injure, and impose 
upon. 

j&ntonyms. are words that express opposite ideasi 
Some antonyms of the word a^iuse are protect, shield, 
benefit, care for, and /mjor. 

■ Homonyms are words that are similar in sound 
but different in meaning. Bow is a homonym of 
hough, and the verb hear is a homonym of the noun 
hear. 

Ellipsis. An ellipsis is the omission of a word 
or of a group of words essential to the grammatical 
structure of a sentence. An ellipsis is usually not 
to be regarded as an error when the meaning of 
the sentence ie clear without the word or words ; 
e.g. This is the book [that] I bought. 
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Redundancy. A redundant expression ia a word 
or group of words that is superfluous. Bedundaut 
expressions are of several kinds, the most common 
of which are : pleonasm, tautology, verbosity, and 
prolixity. 

neonasm. Pleonasm is the use of words not 
necessary to express the thought of the sentence ; 
e.g. A widow vooman; The sun was rising in the 
east. 

Tautology. Tautology is the unnecessary repeti- 
tion of an idea; e.g. They retreated and tpent 
hack; He wrote an autobiography of his life. 

YeitKMity. Verbosity means wordiness. Some- 
times twenty words are used to express a thou^t 
that could be expressed by ten words if the sentence 
were recast. Such a sentence is verbose, though 
it may not contain pleonasm. Gxample : There 
were ten men that were in the room. (Ten men 
were in the room.) 

ProUzity. Prolixity is an excessive use of de- 
tails. 
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v« — mors than. Aiove should not be used with worda 
denoting quantity or number, as in the sentence, "Then 
vere above twenty present" Say, "More than twenty 
'were present" 
accept — to except To accept means to receive. To ex- 
cept means to exclude, to make an exception. I aooept a 
present. I approve of all that has been done and ex- 
cept nothing. 
cept of. Pleonasm. Say, " Aooept" 
n't. Vulgarism. Say, "Am not" 

Ike. Alike implies a comparison of two or more. It 15 
incorrect to say, *' He treats every one alike." Say, 
" He treats all alike." 
Q the farther. A vulgarism, probably derived from oti the 

dittoMce. Say, "This is as far as I have gone." 
Iriglit Incorrect orthography for all right. The expres- 
sion all right is colloquial, 
.mid (amidst) — among. Both words mean surrounded bg. 
Among should be used when individual persons or things 
surround. Say, " Amid the smoke " ; " Among the 
people." 
bnimt — between. Among denote relation mutually affect- 
ing more than two: between denotes relation affecting 
only two. Discord exists among three or more, and 
between two. 
NoTB. — CWecf.- "The distance between the men in the 
line was not great." (The distance is between any two.) 
And— to. Do not substitute the conjunction and for the 
infinitive sign to. Say, "Try to come." (Not, "Try 
and oome.") See 61 b. 
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And etc Pleonasm^ Omit and. 

Any wbera. Orthographical error. Write, "Anywhere." 

AaywtaeFM. Vulifaxism. Say, " Anywhere." 

To appreciate U|Wy. Barbarism, j^apreaate means to etti- 
male the vaive of. Say, " Appreciate," or "Appreciate 
thoroughly," 

A> if — that Do not nse the expiession as if ob an expletive 
to introduce a snbstantive clause, as in the sentence, 
"They feel as if they are friendless." Say, "They 
feel that they are friendless." 

Bealde — besides. Modern writers favor beside as a preposi' 
tion with the meaning at the aide of, and besides as a 
preposition or an adverb meaning in additi<m to or more- 
over. Say, " He stood beside me " ; " Besides this, there 
is another reason." 

Bnt that — that. But that should not be used as an expletive. 
Say, " I do not doubt that he will come." 

Bonch — company — group. The noun bunch should be 
applied only to things of the same kind growing to- 
gether pr fastened together ; e.g. A bunch of flowers, 
A bunch of grass. There is some authority for the 
expression, "A bunch of ducks." The expression, "A 
bunch of cattle," is a localism. The expression "A 
bunch of girls," is a vulgarism. 

To calculate. See guess. 

Can — nay. Can denotes ability. May denotes permission. 
Say, " Do you think that I can do the work ? " ; " May 
I go, please ? " ■ 

Td claim. Claim means to assert ownership. It should not 
be made synonymous with assert, declare, say, etc ' 

To cleA. The verb clerk (to work as a clwk) is' hom- 
ing reputable. It has been considered as a colloqui- 
alism. 

Co-eda. Cdlege slang. Say, " The girls of the school," 

Complected. Vulgarism. Say, " She is fair ctmiplezioned." 
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The word dote is mlgRr when used with the meaDiag 
ingoffemetU or afpottUmttU. 

:«at tlijui, DUfemt to. Improprieties. Say, "Differ- 
ent from." 

unamber. A localism. Say, " Do not remember." 
niKTAts — to immigrate. To emigrate means to go from 
a oouatry with the intention of residing in another 
country. 7b immigTate means to enter a country with 
the intention of adopting it as a place of residence. 
lUM. Not yet reputable as a verb. Say, " Arouse to 
enthusiasm." 

bL Equal implies a oomparison of two or more. It is 
incorrect to say, " Every one should have equal oppor- 
tunities". Say, "All should have equal opportunities," 
or " Every one should have equal opportunities with 
every other one." 
lally aa good (large, etc.). Pleonasm. Say, " Equally 

good." 
except. See to accept, 
cept — nnless. Except used as a conjunction is obsolescent. 

Say, " I shall not go unless [not except'^ I am needed." 
•xpML Exped should refer only to the future. It 

should not be used with the meaning to think, to siqh 

pose, or to tuapeet. Say, " I suppose that he did this." 
falls, a ways, a woods. Xot grammatical. Say, "The 

fallswere"; "A waterfall was ";" He was a long way 

from home." 
irthet —farther. Use farther with the meaning greater 

diMance; further with the meaning addilionaL Say, 

" He walked farther " ; " There is nothing further to be 

said." 
ewer— leu (as adjectives). Fewer should be used with 

eipreasions denoting number : leaa, with expressions 

denoting quantity. Say, " Fewer olaaaes " ; " Less 

work." 
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VlfM. Say, "The first six " ; not, "The six firat" 

To Ax. Colloquial when used with the meaning to repair. 

Folka. Folks is much used in such expressions as " Young 
folks," " His folks," etc. It was considered colloquial, 
but it seems to be becoming reputable. Han; good 
writers still avoid it in dignified discoarse. 

Oent. Vulgarism. Say, « Gentleman." 

Got Often used indefinitely and unnecessarily ; eg. " He 
has got his lesson." Say, " He baa prepu«d his lesson," 
or " He hag hia lesson," 

Gotten. Got is preferable. 

To gneM, to reckon, to calcnlate. Colloquial localisms when 
used with the meaning to think or to mippoae. 

Had have. A vulgarism. Say, " If I had gone." 

Had onght, hadn't ong^. Vulgarisms. Say, "Ought"; 
" Ought not." 

Here — there. Here meaqs in this place. It is incorrectly 
used in narration in an historical present sense when 
such a construction is incongruous; e.g. "He remained 
here for two years and then left that place." Say, 
" He remained there." 

Hoose — home. Horne denotes a dwelling house made dear 
by the associations of family life. House, a broader 
term, usually denotes a building inhalnted by men or 
lower animals. "To the traveler a hotel is not a borne." 

Hang — hai^ied. Use hanged with the meaning executed. 

A human. Colloquial as a noun. Say, " A human being." 

la — into. In denotes position within. Iido denotes motion 
from without to a position within. "I jump from the 
bank into the water : then I can jump in the water." 

Jndeddel Barbarism. Say, " Undecided." 

An Invite. Slang. Say, " An invitation." 

Und of — aomewlut, rather. The expression kind o/ is a 
vulgarism when used as an adverb. Say, " I am some- 
what surprised." 
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I>ater on. Pleonasm. Say, " Later iu the eTening." 

To Imj — to lie. Lay is transitive, and means ft> pIao>. Its 

parts are lay, laid, IrUd. Lie is intransitive, and lumus 

to recline. Its parts are lie, lag, lain. Say, " I laid th« 

book on the table and there it lies." 
To l«av« — to let. To leave is a vulgarism vheu used with 

the meaning to lei, to pemit. Say, " Let me help you " ; 

" Let me go." 
Leaa — fewer. See/etoer. 
Lie. SeeZay. 
Uke — that. Like is a vulgarism when substituted for the 

expletive that. Say, "It seemed to him that (not like) 

he was dreaming." 
Uke — as. Like may be used aa a preposition, but it should 

not be used as a oonjunctive adverb. Say, " He looks 

like me " ; " He did as (not like) he had been told to do." 
Like — as If. Like is a vulgarism when substituted for the 

expression ae if. Say, " The bird acted as if (not fiA>) 

it were hungry." The sentence means, " The bird acted 

as (not like) it would act if it were hungry." If you 

are in doubt about the construction of such a aentenoe, 

supply the ellipsis. 
May. See can. 
Host — almost. Xbat is a vulgarism when used as an adverb 

with the meaning not quite. 9ay, "The house was 

almost covered with leaves." 
Host all, Vulgariam. Say, " Most of the houses," or 

" Almost all of the houses." 
Myself. The intensive pronouna myself, himself, etc., are 

incorrectly used when they are substituted for the 

simple pronouns /, me, he, him, etc Say, " You (not 

yourself) and your frienda are invited." 
ITMity or noar-by (adjective). Colloquial, though much 

used in newspapers, and becoming reputable. "Aa 

adjacent town," is the better term. 
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V««r tr (adrerb). neonasm. Say, " The river flowed near 

(not near fiy). 
Vmt ky or Bear-bjr (pieposition). I^eonaim. Say, "He 

stood near (not near by) tiie door." 
noa. J^Ece may meaa delicate, fine, or fastidions. It is a 

colloqnialinu when nsed to mean fteaaiitg, good, or 

delightfvl. Say, " A beantifnl day." 
Obaerraace — obaerratloB. Observance means the act of heed- 
ing a kao, euMom, etc Say, " A strict obeervauce of the 

nile " ; " Observation of the stars," 
01 A TulgarlBm when nsed with the auxiliaries may, might, 

could, would, and jftowZd as a substitate for have. Say, 

" Mig:ht have (not of) studied." 
One. Most good writers do not compound the word one 

with snch words as every, any, some, and each. Write, 

" Each one," " Some one," etc. 
Only — azcspt Oniy should not be used as a preposition. 

Say, " Nothing could be seen except (not only) a dim 

light" 
Or — nor. Say, " Either — or " ; " Neither — nor." 
Overly. Vulgarism. Say, "The apple is overripe." 
Pants. Colloquial and vulgar. Say, " Trousers." 
Party — person. Party is used in contracts and in legal 

writings with the meaning person or peraona. It is a 

vulgarism when used with this meaning in other kinds 

of discourse. Say, "This is the person (not party) 

whom I saw." 
Past — last Say, " The last (not past) two years." 
Psr. Per should be used ouly with Latin words. Say, " Per 

annum," or "A year." 
Phone. Colloquial. Say, "Telephone," "Megaphone," etc. 
Photo. Colloquial. Say, " Phott^raph." 
Picture — scena. A picture is a representation, drawn or 

painted. Say, " The house and trees made a beautiful 

scene" (-aot picture), or "They were beautifuL" 
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enty. Obsolete as an adjeotive and vulgar as an adverb. 
Reputable only as a noun. Say, " Street enough " (not 
plenty noeet) ; " PVoit wsa plentiful " (not jtUntif). 
rerventatlv*. VnlgariBro. Say, "Preventive." 
raron. J'roved is preferable. Say, "The statement haa 

been proved false." 
rorldlns — provUed. Provided may be used as a conjuno- 
tion with the meaning granted Mat. Providing should 
not be substituted for the oonjnnotion prrwided. Say, 
" Your undertaking will be suoceasful, provided (not 
providing) you get the help that you expect" 
?o raise — to rear. Say, "The corn was raised"; "The 

cattle were raised " ; " The ohildren were reand." 
Real. Jl vulgarism when used with the meaning verg or «b- 
tremely. Bay, " The day was extremely (not r«<^ warm." 
To riae — to raise- Do not substitute one for the other. 
The principal parts are rise, rose, risen ; raiae, raised, 
raised Say, " The river had risen rapidly." 
Secondhanded. Vulgarism. Say, " Secondhand." 
To set — to sit Do not substitute one for the other. The 
principal parts are Mt, set, set; and tit, lat, saL Say, 
" He had sat there an hour " ; " She set the vase ou the 
table and there it sits." 
So. Avoid an indefinite use of so. Say, " The discussion 
was intensely (not so) interesting " ; " The discussion 
was BO interesting that all listened attentively." 
So — as ; as — aa Use to after a negative. Say, " He was 

not so tall as I " ; " He was as tall as I." 
Some — sanewhat Do not use some as an adverb. Say, 

" I felt somewhat relieved." 
Sort of. A vulgarism when used as an adverb. Say, " I 

felt somewhat (not tort of) tired." 
To stop — to stay, to nmaia. The intransitive verb itop 
means to halt. We stop at a house for a moment We 
stay (or remain) there for a week. 
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Such, luch K. Avoid an indefinite use of the expressions 
mck aod mch a. Say, "They were very (not mch) 
beautiful flowers " ; " They were such beautiful Sowers 
that all stopped to admire them." 

To niidde. Newly 6oiaed and not reputable. Say, " Com- 
mit suicide," 

To awplclon. Kot reputable. Say, " To suspect " ; "I sus- 
pected that the statement was false." 

ThenL A pronoun, not an adjective. Say, "Those (not 
them) books." 

Tbeoe. PlnraL Say, " This kind " ; " These kinds." 

A tough. Xoun. Slang. 

Toward — towudi. Either form is reputable. Tbtoord is 
preferable. 

To transpire. To transpire may mean to become known. It 
is incorrectly used with the meaning to hof^en or to 
come to paw. Say, " What was done (not what tran- 
spired) then will never be known " ; " It has recently 
transpired that he. was the thief." 

Unbeknown. Vulgarism. Say, " Unknown." 

To wklt on, or upon. Correctly used with the meanii^ to 
serve. Say, " He waited for (not on) his friend " (to 
arrive). 

Wander — Wonder. Do not substitute one for the other. 
Say, " He wandered into the woods " ; " He wondered 
at the delay." 

Want on, in, off, out, etc. Vulgarisms. Say, " I wish to get 
on." 

A ways. See faUa. 

When. When should express an idea of time. Say, "A 
collision is a clash of one thing against another." (Not, 
"A collision is when one thing clashes against 
another.") 

When — then. When may be an interrc^ative adverb or a 
conjunctive adverb. It should not be used as a simple 
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adverb eipresaing time, as in the sentence, "All was 
quiet for a time : when suddenly a great uproar arose." 
Say, " All was quiet tor a time: then suddenly a great 
uproar arose." See 56, 

Wliere should express an idea of place. Say, " I 
have been reading in the papier that (not whert) there 
was an earthquake in Mexico," 

xkU. Not grammatical. Say, "A wood was"; "The 
woods were." Xot much used in the singular. 
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FIGUBBS OF SPEECH AND FORMS OF 
ARRANGEMENT 

FIGURES OF SPEECH 

A figure of speech is as expressioo tliat is int«n- 
Uonally ased with a diSetent tnonning from the 
accepted one. 

Each word has one meaning, or more. We use 
a word literally when we make it signify the idea 
that good usage hae given to it. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we can express our ideas more forcibly or 
more clearly by making a word express a difEerent 
idea; for example, "Rule with an iron hand," 
may be the most forcible expression for the idea, 
" Rule with firmness and harshness." This use of 
words with a meaning that is not literal is a figura- 
tive use. 

Many literal meanings that words now have 
were once figurative. In the development of races 
and individuals, new ideas are gained, and the 
question naturally arises, What words shall be 
used to express new ideas ? One race may borrow 
appropriate words from another race; the indi- 
vidual may find appropriate words in his own 
language, or the race and the individual may 
coin new words to express their new ideas. Often, 
however, both the race and the individual express 
the new ideas by means of familiar words ; by en- 
348 
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larging the meaning of existing worcU. The 
growth oi our language is made possible by this 
fact that an additional meaning may be given to a 
word; for instance, formerly the word leaf was 
applied excluBively to the foliage of trees, plants, 
etc. ; then it was used to designate one of the piuis 
of a book ; and still more meanings were later added 
to the word. These new meanings were at first 
figurative, but as time went on, they came through 
ciwtom to have a purely literal significance. 
Holmes gave a figurative meaning to the words 
Zeq^, tree, and spring in the lines : — 

". . . if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tiee 

In the spring " 

Simile. A simile, or comparison, is a figure of 
speech in which one thing is asserted to be like 
another which it resembles in some way. Similes 
are usually formed by the use of such words as 
like, as, and so, and by the use of adjective and 
adverbs in the comparative degree. 

Examplea : — 

1. " Their liTea glide on like riTera that water the 
woodland." 

2. Onr ship was. "as idle as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean." 

3. " Wisdom is more precious than rubies." 

Uetaphor. A metaphor is a figure of speech in 
which one thing is asserted or assumed to be 
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another thii^ which it resembles in some way. 
Often the thing used metaphorically is an attribute 
or an act. 



1. " For tlie commandmeat is a lamp ; and the law is 
li^t; and reproofs of instmction are the way of life." 

2. "... if I should live to be the last le^wpoa the tree 
in the spring. ..." 

3. "Veep rooted evils in the State abound." 

4. "He flew to our aid." 

Personification. PersoniGcation is a figure of 
speech in which an iDammate object or an abstract 
idea is represented aa being alive. 



1. " The wind whispered in the tree tops." 

2. "Forsalte not wisdom and she shall preserve thee." 

Uetonymy. Metonymy is a figure of speech in 
which one thing is represented by another, not be- 
cause of a resemblance, but because the one thing 
is so associated with the other that the mind will 
think of the one when the other is mentioned. 



1. " The pea (i.e. literature) is mightier than the sword " 
(i.e. war). 

2. " He scorned the eceptet (t.e. royal power) but revered 
the cross " (i.e. the Christian religion).* 

3. He studied Shakespeare (ie. the writings at Shake- 
speare). 

Note, i — The word si/necdoche has been used by some to 
denote that kind of metonymy which represents the whole 
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a thing b; means of one of its parts ; e.g. " Bnqr hands 
e. people) were toiling at the looms." 

Apostrophe- Apostrophe is a figure of speech 
I which a person or thing that is absent is ad- 
ressed as though he or it were present. 

ExampUa : — 

1. " Sleep, soldiers, sleep in honored rest, your battle 
lurels wearing," 

2. " Lift np your heads, ye gates ; and be ye lifted up, 
e everlasting doors." 

Allegory. . Though allegory is not a figure of 
;peech, it is a form of narration in which the 
jharacters are personifications. Allegory usually 
iboonds in metaphors. Spenser's Faerie Queene 
ind Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress are familiar ex- 
amples. The knight in an allegory may person- 
ify the church ; his sword may symbolize truth ; 
and a dragon may personify selfishness. Much of 
the pleasure derivwi from reading allegory often 
comes from interpreting the meaning of the per- 
sonifications and the metaphors. 

FORMS OF ARRAITGEHENT 

Climax, anticlimax, and antithesis are classified 
by some writers as figures of speech, but it seems 
better to consider them merely ways of arranging 
words, phrases, or sentences in a piece of discourse. 

Climax. The word climax is derived from a 
Greek word meaning a ladder. A climax is a 
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series of expressionB arranged in the order of in- 
creasing etrength or importance. 



Liacoln recognized worth in the common people; be 
loved the common people; he fought for the common 
people ; and he died for the commoD people. 

Anticlimax. An anticlimax ia a series of expres- 
sions arranged in the order of decreasing strength 
or importance. Anticlimax is to be considered an 
error in discourse unless it ia used purposely to 
degrade the subject or to produce a humorous 
efiect. 

Example : — 

"Ihe western sky was awe-inspiring, wonderful, and 
beautiful. It was pleasing because of its many tints and 
shades of red and yellow." 

Antithesis. An antithesis, or contrast, consists 
of two opposed expressions arranged together. The 
nature of each expresBioD is made prominent be- 
cause of the contrast. 

Examplet : — 

" The tongue of the just is as choice silver: the heart of 
the wicked is of little worth." 

" The world will ever bow to those who hold principle 
above policy, truth above diplomacy, and right above con- 
sistency." 
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SPECIAL PROEVRTIBS OF STYLE 

The word style, as it is applied to discourse, 
means the manner in which the thoughts are ex- 
pressed. The word is aometimea used 

r , -111. Sqrto 

incorrectly to mean gooa style, much 

as the word literature is sometimes used incorrectly 
to mean good literature.' The word style may be 
applied as well to a mode of writing that is bad 
as to one that is good ; for example, we may with 
aa much propriety apeak of a verbose style, a 
cramped style, or a rambling style as of a concise 
style, a spirited style, or a dignified style. 

Moat people understand in a general way the 
meaning of such words as humor, pathos, wit, sar- 
casm, and irony, but it would be difficult for them 
to explain what these properties of style are, and 
to tell how one differs from the other. 

Students of psychology tell ua that thinking is 
an act of bringing ideas together and seeing a 
relation, either of agreement or of disagreement, 
between them. The mind brings together the ideas 
bird and jly and sees a relation of agreement be- 
tween them. This ia a complete act of thinking, 
and the thought is expressed in the sentence, Birds 
Jly. Sometimes the mind is surprised to see a 
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relation between fleemingly incongruous ideaa (i^. 
between ideas that seem to be entirely unrelated). 
The words wit, humor, pathos, satire, sarcasm, and 
irony denote unusual or unexpected associations 
of ideas. 

Wit Is a property of style tliat arises from an unex- 
pected association of incongruons Ideas, accompanied 
by a feeling of amusement. Usually 
wit belongs to single sentences rather 
than to longer pieces of discourse. If we say that 
a piece of discourse is witty, we mean tliat it con- 
tains many witty sentences, each one of which sur- 
prises and amuses us by showing us an unexpected 
point of view or relation. When Abraham Lincoln 
was asked how long be thought a man's legs should 
be, he replied that he thought they should be long 
enough to reach from his body to the ground. The 
wit of his reply arises from the unexpected sugges- 
tion that the length of a man's legs could be any- 
thing but long enough to reach from his body to 
the ground. When Mark Twain read an account 
of hia own death, he said that the report was 
grossly exaggerated. We are surprised and amused 
to see that this statement is true. The wit arises 
from the unexpected association of ideas. 

Note. — Excfillent disouBsiona of wit and bumor may be 
found in William Hazlitt's essay, "On Wit and Humor," in 
Tlis English Chmic Wi-Uers, and in LeigL Hunt's easay, "On 
Wit and Humor." 
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3SS 



Humor is the property of style that uleee from 
. association of incongmoos ideas, accompanied by a 
eling of good will and amnsement or 
easure. Humor usually belongs to 
iragraphs and longer pieces of discourse rather 
lan to sii^le sentences. Humor is a steady qual- 
y, while wit is a sudden flash. The incongruity 
rem which humor arises is usually that of situa- 
iona ; that is, a character is placed in a situation 
n which he seems to he out of place. If we as- 
.ociate the idea Dariua Green with the idea at' 
'empting to fiy, we have humor, for the ideas are 
.ncongruouB and they are accompanied by a feelii^ 
Df good will and amusement. There would be no 
humor if the character were a skilled mechanic, for 
the tdtuation would not seem to be incongruous; 
and there would be no humor if we were made to 
feel that Darius would he killed, for the incongruity 
would then he accompanied by a feeling of sym- 
pathy rather than of amusement. If we bring to- 
gether the idea a pompous^ dignified professor and 
the lAsxk falling on a muddy street, we usually have 
humor. However, the association would not result 
in humor if the professor were old and feeble, and 
it would not he humor if the professor were to be 
serioualy injured. Some good examples of humor 
are Mark Twain's Innocents Abroad; Hale's My 
Double, and How He Undid Me ; Lamb's Disserta- 
twn On Soast Pig ; and Irving's Ickc^>od Crane. 
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PatlUM !■ a property of style that ariseB from 
an aasodatioii of incongmooa ideas, accompanied 

by a feeling of sympathy or pain. 

If we bring together the idea a feAU 
old prof easor and the idRa,/(dling on a muddy street, 
we have pathoa. The last part, of Eugene Field's 
poem " Little Boy Blue " is pathetic because it as- 
sociates the idea JJittle Boy Blue with tiie idea 
death. We feel that the two ideas do not properly 
belong together and the association of the ideas 
causes us pain. Pathos often characterizes an en- 
tire discourse, and sometimes hnmor and pathos 
both appear in a discourse, one followii^ the other. 
Satire Is the property of style that arises from 
an association of Incongruous Ideas, accompanied by 

a feeling of disrespect Intended to make 

the thli^; satirized appear ridiculous. 
The purpose of satire is to ridicule folly and error 
in individuals, in society, and in institutions. 
When satire occurs in single sentences it may be 
considered a form of wit. Often the chief purpose 
of a piece of discourse is to satirize some error or 
folly in an individual or in society ; for example, 
most fables are satirical in chief purpose, .^sop 
satirized the weakness of men who are willing to 
sacrifice principle in order to please friends, by 
comparing such men with the man with two wives, 
who allowed his young wife to pull out all his gray 
hairs, that he might seem young, and his old wife 
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pull out all his black hairs, that he might seem 
1. S^^ft, in OuUiver's TVavelSf satirized little- 
^s and meanness in men by comparing men with 
illiputiana, who did foolish little things such as 
'-ere being done in England. 

Satire and humor often appear together and 
.OTnetimeB they are hardly to be distinguished. 
Phia distinction, however, is to be Itept in mind : 
Humor laughs loitk the thing while satire laughs at 
it because of its folly or error. One can find much 
satire mixed with the humor in Hale's My Double, 
and How He Undid Me, for it is evident that 
Hale is laughing at the lack of sincerity and good 
judgment in people. 

Soxcasm Is the property of style that arises from 
an assodatioa of incoi^;niotis ideas, accompanied by 
a feeling of scorn or contempt. Sar- 
caam usually appears in single sen- 
tences or paragraphs and it often resembles wit, 
but its purpose is not so much to amuse as it is to 
inflict punishment. The judge used sarcasm when 
he said to the prisoner, " You seem to find much 
pleasure in whipping your wife." 

Irony is a kind of sarcasm in which there is an 
incongruity between the statement and the mean- 
ing that the statement is intended to 
have. The author says one thing and 
expects the hearer to understand that the opposite 
thing ie tme. Elijah used irony when he said to 
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the prophets of Baal who were trying to call Bad 
to their assistance : " Cry aloud : for he is a god ; 
either he is talking, or he ia pursuing, or he is on 
a pumey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must 
be awaked." 

Irony has soiuetimes been called a figure of 
speech, but it differs from the figiu^s of speech 
that we discussed in that it is not a word or 
phrase : it is a sentence or group of seuteuces. 
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Nor* — Tb»iU 






A.B. or B.A. = Bachelor of Arts 

(t.atin, Artiun Baccalanrtw). 
A.D. = in the year of our Lord 

(Latin, anno Domini). 
a.ttl. = before noou (Latin, ante 

merit/inn). 
A.1C. = Master of Arts, 
anon. — anonjmouB. 
B.C. = before Christ. 
B.S. = Bachelor ot Science. 
CE. = civil engineer. 
Cf. = compare (Latin, confer). 
ch. or chap. = chapter. 
D.D. = Doctor of Divinity, 
e.g. = for example (Latin, ccefn- 

pii gratia). 
et AL=and others (Latin, et 

alii). 
etc. = and so forth (Latin, et 

9. = and the following (pages). 

Hon. = Honorable. 

IbU. = the same (author or 

le. = that is (Latin, id eit). 
Init.::^ instant; i.«. this month. 
LL.D. =: Doctor of Laws, 
m. = noon (Latin, meridiei). 
H.C = Member of Congreas. 
KettTS. = (plural of Mister) 
(French, MeuieuTi). 



Hlle. = Miss (French, Mmit- 

moiieile), 
Mme. ~ Madam (French, Afn' 

H.P. = Member of Parljametit 

■S. = manu script. 

■SS. = manuscripts. 

H.B. = note well (Latin, nota 

p. = page. Ml. = pages. 

p.p. = past participle. 

Ph.D. = Doctor of Philosophy. 

p.m. = afternoon (Latin, post 

meriditm), 
pro tern. = for the time (I^tin, 

pro tempore). 
P.S. = postscript (Latin, pott 

q.T. = which see (Latin, quod 

vide). 
R.R. = railroad. 
Rer. — Reverend. 
R.S.T.P. s answer, if you please 

(French, ripondez $'il vou* 

plait). 
ult. = ultimo; i.e. last month, 
vid- =^ see (Latin, side). 
vii. = namely (Latin, videlii-et). 
ToL = volume. 
TS. = against, in contrast with 

(r.,atin, rersuf). 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
FOR WRtTOTG AITD CORSBCTIIfG THEMBS 

1. Use regular composition paper. 

'Some . — The taachei shonld select heavy, ruled composition p»pec of 
a anifonn size and shape and abould refuse to accept theme« written 
upon any other kind of pupa. Paper ten Inches long and eight inchea 
wide Is good. 

2. Use black ink and a pen heavy enough to make a lino 
that will not tire the teacher's eyes. 

3. Write on only one side of the paper. 

4. Leave a margin of abont one inch at the left side of 
the paper. The paragraph margin should be twice aa broad 
aa the margin. 

5. Do not crowd the writing at the right edge of the 
paper, and do not leave broad spaces at the right side of the 
lines, except at the end of paragraphs. If a word is divided 
at the end of a line, be sure to divide it between syllables 
and to use the hyphen. 

6. Write the title on the first line of the page and under- 
score it with three continnoue straight lines or with one 
oontinuons wave line. 

7. Leave the second rnled line blank. 

8. Begin writing at the par^raph margin of the third 
mled line. 

9. If the teacher so instructs, fold the paper once length- 

10. If the theme is folded, indorse it on the outside with 
your name, the date, the uame of the class, and the title of 
the theme ; for example : — 
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DIKECTIONS FOR THEME CORRECTING 



September 32, 19U 
CompcMlUoii I A 
The Old BnKiiieer 



boob. It ahoald be placed near the top of the p8{>er. 

All themes should be composed thonghtfally, written 
neatly, and punctua.ted carefully. Hurried and careless 
theme writing harms the student more than it helps him ; 
therefore the teacher should refuse to read kernes that are 
carelessly written. Every period should be a round dot; 
every 1 should be dotted carefully ; an o should not be made 
like an a, and a w should not be made like a tL 

Themes should be placed on the teacher's desk at the be- 
ginning of the recitation period of the day on which they 
are due. Some of them may be read in claas and criticized 
by the students and the teacher. 

THE TEACHER'S CORRECTIONS 

The teacher should mark the themes later and return 
them to the stndents. The students should examine the 
themes that are returned, and correct cv rewrite them if 
directed to do so : then they should return the themes to 
the teacher so that at the end of the term the teacher will 
have from each student all of the themes assigned, written 
in a satisfactory form. 

Of course the teacher will choose his own method of 
correcting themes. The following marks are recommended. 
Usually they should be placed in the margin and opposite 
the error. 

Sp. = Incorrect spelling. 

p. = Ptmctnation : needed, not needed, or incorrect 
cap. = Use a capital letter. 
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Mo cap. =* Do not use a capital letter. 

S.C. = luoorrect sentence construction. 

C.W. = Choice of words is not good. 

F. ^ Form is not good. (This includes bad penmanship, 
blots, and general lack of neatness.) 

T = Paragrapli. 

ITo IT =3 Do not begin a paragraph here. 

ar. = Arrangement not good. (Arrangement of words, 
phrases, sentences, or paragraphs.) 

O = Combine. (Combine two words into one, or two sen- 
tences into one.) 

'% ■• Separate. (Separate parts of a word to form two words, 
or parts of a sentence to form two sentences.) 

-33 Use a hyphen. 

A =1 Insert a word, phrase, or sentence. 

[ ] = Omit. (Ill the teacher's judgnwut, the word or words 
inclosed in brackets should be omitted.) 

O. = Glossary of misused words and phrases, or the diction- 
ary, 
A number written on the paper refers to a rule of capital- 
ization, punctuation, or sentence structure, given in Part 
III. 

* ~ Note. The teacher may use an asterisk before a note 
to indicate that it is to be copied in a notebook. The 
mark * S. C. may be used to indicate that the sentence 
is to be copied in the notebook in both the incorrect 
and the correct forms. 

STUDENT CORRECTIOH3 

Oorrectiong should be made with red ink. They should 
be made between the lines and above the eirurs. The stu- 
dent should not erase parts of his theme marked incorrect, 
nor should he erase the marks of the teacher. 

The teacher may give the students some general directions 
for correcting themes, but always the student should try to 
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se s<><*<^ judgment in making corrections. ' If a word is 
misspelled, it should be written in correct form above the 
rror. Xf capitalization is incorrect, the entire word should 
le MTtitten in coirect form above the error. If a sentence 
.B grajninatically incorrect, the error may perhaps be cor- 
rected by changing only one word. If words are inclosed 
in brackets by the teacher, the student may draw a red line 
tbroQgh the words if he understands why they should be 
omitted. If the arrangement of two or more words is in- 
correct, the student may draw a red line through the words 
and insert them iii the proper place by the use of the caret; 
hut if a phrase, sentence, or pan^p^ph is not properly ar- 
ranged, ita proper plaoe may be indicated by the use of an 
arrow. The beginning of a paragraph may be indicated by 
the paragraph mark; and if a paragraph is incorrectly be- 
gun, the student may di-aw a red line through the blank 
space. 

A rewritten theme should be dated the same ag the 
original theme. The title of the rewritten theme should be 
underscored with red ink. 

SUGGBSTIDITS FOR TEACHERS 

It is often well to instruct the students to keep a com- 
position notebook. This book may contain the assignment, 
dated ; misspelled words in the correct form ; notes dictated 
by the teacher; incorrect sentence constructions and the 
correspcmding correct forms ; and other material. 

The teacher may iind it convenient to place a mark at 
the top of the first page of each theme to indicate what the 
student iB to do with the theme. The following letters are 



A = Return without corrections. 
B B Correct with red ink and return. 
C K Bewrite, and place the rewritten theme and the 
ordinal theme on the teacher's desk. 
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KEY TO RULES IN GRAMMAR AND 
DICTION 



(TUi key ia iDteoded to belp Uachets to And rolM irtm tbsj msTk 



CAPITALIZATIOIT (RbIm 1-5) 



First words 

Proper Dkmes and proper adjectiTes 
Genenl noun with proper nmmea 
Titles, initiaia, and abbroriaUoiu 
Miscellwieoiis 



PnnCTUATIOlT (R11IN6-30) 



6. The period 

7- Panctuation betweeD the members of a oomponnd een- 



8. The comma between clauses : special nseB <^ . 372 

a. To preyent improper co^hdioation .... 272 
6. Before the coujunction /or 272 

9. Expressions out of the natural positioo. The comma . 273 

10. Adjective modifiers, limitiog and descriptive. Punctua- 

tion of 273 

11. A series of espressions. Panctuation between the mem^ 

bersof 274 

13. A series of expressions. Pimctu»tiaa before . • . 275 

13. Introductorj and absolute constructious. The e< 

14. Parenthetical expressions. Punctuation of 

15. Ellipses. The comou .... 

364 
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3*5 



x6- Expresaion* in Apposition. Tba oonuiu . 

17. Dinot ftddren. The oommft . 

18- Direct qnotatioiu. PunctoKtion of . 

19. Ezclam&tory txprtmaaa. Punctuation of 

30< InterrogKtiTe expressions. Punctuation of 



THE VSRB: ITUIIBSR (RnlM 31-25) 

ai. Every sentence should have a principal verb . 
aa. Verb should agree with subject in number 

23. Agreement of verb with a compound subject . 

b. ConaectdTes that do not form a compound subject . 

24. Agreement of verb with collective noons 

25. Agreement of verb after or, nor, ebi. .... 



THE TXRB: TENSE (Rnlet 26-30) 



26. Principal parts of verbs .... 

27. Use tense forms constant with the context 

28. Sequence of tenses in narrative disconrse 
39. Present tense in exposition 

30. Infinitivesi The tense of .... 



THE VERB: USCELLAHEOUS (RnlM 31-35) 

31. Shidl and will 

a. As tense mgns in declarative sentences 
6. As verbs expressii^ volition . 

c. In indirect qnotations 

d. In questions .... 
31. Shotdd and viould (a, b, e, and 1^ as in 31) 

33. Insular uses of Aould and aoald . 

a. In conditional clauses 

b. Should to exprem duty or propriety 

c. Would in generalized reminisoence . 

34. Verba followed by predicate adjectives 

35. Subjunctive mode with the verb be . 
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PROHOUHS (RnlH 36-45) 

36. Definite cntecedent reqoired 302 

b. A pronoan should not refer to a phrmae or clanse . 303 

37. Nnmber: Agreement of subject and predicate sabstan- 

tlve 303 

a. Use of intensive pronoun myielf, goumlf, etc. SOI 

3S> Number : .^reement of pronoun with antecedent . 804 
39. Use relstiTe pronouns that sie appropriate. (Meaning 

of each) 304 

40> Relative pronoun must have a distinct connective use . 305 

41. Case; Of compound relative pronouns .... 806 

43. Case : Of pronoun used as predicate sabstantire . . 306 

43. Case : Of objective complements 306 

44. Case : Of principal word of a prepositional phrase . 807 
45- Case: Of appositive tnodifiers S07 



mOHIFSERa (RtileB 46-55) 

46- Double n^atives 309 

47. Rednndant modifiers 310 

48. Ellipsis of modifiers 810 

49. Dangling modifiers 311 

50. Irrelevant modifiers 311 

51. Indeanite modiGers 312 

53. Arrangement of modifiers 813 

a. " The split infinitive " 818 

53. Poeeeeeive modifiers 318 

54. Possessive modifier witti a gamnd 314 

55. Demonstrative adjective modifiers . . . 815 



COORDIITATIOIT AHD SUBORDUTATHHT OP CTOUOHTS 

(Rnlet 56-60) 

56. Unwarranted subordination 318 

a. The " and which " and " bnt which " constroctiona 319 

57. Unwarranted coordination 320 
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KEY TO RULES 



58- lUTeraed aentence structure 820 

59. Compound aentences unwarranted 331 

60. Unwarranted simple sentence coostructio 323 

COORDIHATIOn ADD SUBORDINATIOn OF TBODOHT 
ELEBIEHTS (Role* 61-65) 

61. Indicate coordination by sentence structure . , 323 
6a- Unwarraiiteii coordination of thought elemants 824 
6^ Unwarranted co6rdination hy ellipsis. .... 33fi 

64. Coordinate construction with correlative conjunctions 325 

65. Improper subordination of thought elements. (Show 

their use) 326 

COHPOUin) WORDS (RtUea 66-70) 

66. The hyphen with fractiotia, compound numerals, etc. . 329 

67. The hyphen to distinguish words 829 

68- The hyphen with adjective-participle compounds . 829 

69. Special compound word forms 330 

70. A list of compound words 330 



DICTION (Rules 71-75) 



71. Poetic words in prose 

73. Conventional expressions 

73. Colloquial expressions 
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INDEX 



Abbnviktloiu, 3A9 ; in letter writ- 
ing, 167. 
Absolute coiwtruetuiDa, 276. 
Aeoeuta, poetic, 2&S. 
Addnmea. public, 210-238; aee 

also CompoaitioD, oral. 
Adjectives, demoostrative, 315; 
limitins, deaeriptive, 274 ; predi- 
cate, 301. 
Xaor. 173. 

After^ioDer BpeeelM*, 234. 
Alletoiy, 3fil. 
AlliteratioD, 260. 
Americaniinit, 3S0. 
AnapoM, 2&7. 
Anecdote. 172. 
AnUclimai, 362. 
AntitheaiB, 362. 
AntoDjrnu. 337. 
Apoatropfae. 361. 
Appoaitivea, 278, 307. 
Ariumeatation, 6, 124-136; see 

Mlao Debatini, 
Anumentative writins- 124^147. 
An-Biigemeiil, fonm of, 361; see 

slso I'roper arraagemeDt. 
An, 200-202. 
At, pronoun, 306. 
Bu!lc«round, 37-36, 64. 
BarturJnu, 33S. 
Biosrai^, 169-103. 
Blank verse, 260. 
Book reviews, 203-200. 
BO0TON EvEmNO TKANBcairr, 182. 

BODBniLLOH, W., 112. 

Brackets, 277. 
Briefs, 244-269. 
BiruE, E., 144. 



Cards of inritation, 16S-1B0. 
Casltli, T., 03, 201, 236. 
Case, 306-307. 
Causes, effects, 77. 
Chaubihlin, J. E., 20. 
Charaotcra, 36-36, 64; in tables, 

172-173. 
Charactersketch, 116-116, 106-200. 
Cricaoo Tiubom, 187. 
ClauM : conditional. 300 ; depeud- 



CLsnuND. G., 141. 

Climas, 351. 

Coberence, 3, 38. 

CoUoquialisniB, 333, 336. 

Comparisoo, 76. 

Compositiou, 1 ; oral, 160-171. 

Conjunctions ; correlative, 326 ; 
disjunctive, 286; double con- 
nective*, 310; in complex sen- 
tences, 317; in compound sen- 
tences. 319. 

Contrast, 77. 

Conversation, see Direct discourse. 

CooKB. R. G.. 90. 137. 

Co&dination. 318-326. 

CoppBB. F., 24. 

Correction marks, 360-361. 

Critidsm, 103-106, 109-110; oral, 
171 ; see also Essays. 

Daotyi, 267. 

Debating, 239-262. 

Definition. 74-78. 

Description. 5, 7-22; in fiction. 

33-34, 
Descriptive writing, 7-32. 
Descriptive-eipository. 31-32, 86. 
Deacriptive-nBiTative, 22-30. 
Dinresis, 329. 
Diction. 332-334; deSnitiona in. 
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336-338; aerdtea, 118: io po- 
etry, ZU-25S ; tee alwi Wards. 

Direct ducourae, 43-46, 63 ; puno- 
tuation of, 279. 

Divuion, 09-74 ; Id addreMU, 310 ; 
ID debates, 242, 249. 

EditorialB, 186-188. 

ElUpna, 278, 337; oT modifier, 
310, 325; of verb, 286, 288; in 
letter wiitiiic. 167-1S8: inipioi)^ 
coj^dinatiou by, 32fi ; witli nib- 
ordinate clause, 326; dsoslinB 
modifiers, 311. 

Emotiona] appeal ; in argumeiitB- 
tioD, 127-138; id debatee, 240; 
in ontioDi, 221. 

Emphada, 240. 

Enay^ 186-209; art critieum. 
200-202; biosraphical, 189-193; 
editorial, 186-188; literary criti- 
dm), 193-200; rcviewB, 203-209. 

Examples, 76. 

Exposition, fl, 66-78; informal, 
■cicDtific, 67-68 : present tease in, 
294. 

Expository writias, 66-123. 

FaWe, 172-175. 

PlBLD, E., 104. 

FiBurea of speech. 107-108. 348-351. 

For, 272. 

Fkahkun, B.. 41. 

Gauiwortbt, J., 27. 

GeDcral chaiacteristica, 74. 77. 

Geoeralised descriptioo, 32, 85. 

GcDeralixed najration, 32, 78. 

Geruod with posaeasive, 314, 

GiuoH, R. R., 47, 54. 

Glossary, 339. 

Hbndkbson, C. H., 16. 

Houws, O. W., 100. 

HomonyniH, 337. 

Hddmm. H. N., 196. 

Humor, 355. 

Hypbeu. 328 ff. 

Iambus, 256. 

Improprietice, 337. 

iDSnitives, 295. 

Irooy, 3S7. 



jAMCa, H., 205. 
JOBOAN, D. S., 118. 



Lon, P., 57. 
McGii, C, 97. 
Mai,oht, T., 109. 
Maktin. G. M., 49. SO. 
Matb, J. H., 227. 
MiHHiAM, F. A., 22. 
Metaphor, 349. 
Meter, 258. 
Metonymy, 350. 
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Mode; aee Verb. 
Modifiem, 309-315. 
MoiTNOHERT, L. M., 14. 

Narraliim, 5, 33-39, 83. 
Narrative wlitinc 33-45. 
Neatness, 18, 28. 
Mem wiiting, 170-184. 
Nouns; effective, 286; 

plura] verb, 287 ; requiring ancu- 

lar va-bi 287. 
Numbers; in lettw writing, 158; 

hyphen in, 320. 
Obsolescent words, 330. 
Oheolete words. 336. 
Ont, 286, 330. 
Orations, 220-234. 
Ons, L., 189. 
Outline, 71, 80. 88, 100. 102, 122; 

of argument, 142, 140; see alao 

Briefs. 

ParaEraphinc 30, 80-85. 
Paralld conHtmctioo, 318-320. 
Parenthetical eipressioni, 277. 
Particular detwls, 10-12, 74. 
Pathetic fallacy, 38. 
Pathos, 356. 
Personifioation, 350. 
PlaKtarimi, 222. 

; in letter writinc 168. . 
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Plot, 30-37, 46. 

POK, E. A., 19. 

Poetry. 203-202. 

Point of view; in description, 9; 

in aamtloii. 34^5, 41. 49. 
PoMMHVM, 313-314. 
Predioatfl nbatantive, 303. 300. 
Premlae; Me Syllogum. 
Prolixity, 338. 
PronouiM, 302-307. 
Proof; (M Rauoninc. 
Proper unnBement, 3. 10. 17, 3S- 

39, 313 ; ftnt law «f, 9. 
ProportioD, 2, 38. 
PropodtioD, 124, 126, 131 It., 241. 
Prcwe. 203. 



Quotation ; opitaiiiation of, 265 ; 
■odirect, 298-299 ; punctuation 
of, 279. 

Reasoninc, 127, 128-137 ; inductive, 
deductive, 129-132; anm in. 
132-130. 

Redundanrp, 310, 338. 

Rbid, T. B.. 216. 

RafuUtion, 244. 

Reviem; see Eoeaye. 

Rhetoric, 2. 

Rhyme, 259-200. 

Rhythm, 250-269. 

Sarcaam, 357, 
Satire, 360. 
ScansioD, 258-269. 
Sentencea, 92; periodic, looae, 
balanced, 93-97 ; aimple, complei. 
gompound. 310-322; ooOrdioa- 
tioD and Bubordination in. 318- 
326; inoonmlete, 286; itruc- 
ture of, 285-326; transitional, 
224; topic. 30, 84-85, 226. 
BmIh of exprewdons ; artidea with, 
310; capitalisation of, 206; io- 
correct. 324; punctuation be- 
fore, 276; punctuation of, 274. 
282. 
aiaU and iriH, 297-300. 
Simile. 34H. 
Siuis. 100. 336. 
Sa. 312. 



337. 
Sonnet, 261. 

Speechea; see AddreMea. 
SraHcaa, H., 94. 
S|dit infinitive, 313. 
Stanaa, 201. 
aixTunoN, R. L.. 85. 
Storiea; we Narrative writing. 
Style; of new aloriM, ISO; of 

orationa. 223; apedal propertiea 

of. 363-368. 
SubordinatioD. in aeoteneea, 3IS- 

320. 
Such, rudi a, 312. 
8upa1ativea. 313. 
SyUocianiB, 131 ft., 140. 
Synonyms, 337. 

Tautology. 338. 

TaNWTSOH, A., 103, 107. 

Tenae; see Verb. 

Than, conjunction, 307. 

Themes, directioDs ; for writing. 

300; for correcting. 360. 
Tlum. 312, 316. 
ThoUKht deiQeoU, 323 IT. 
Titlea ; capitalisation of, 2S7 ; in 

letter writing, 159. 
Tiochee, 257. 

Unity, 2, 38. 

Verb; agreement with subject, 
286-288; mode, 301; principal 
parts, 290-292; tense. 290-295. 
297-298; with predicate ad- 
jectives, 300. 

Verbosity. 338. 

Vetae ; quotation of, 280 ; struc- 
ture of, 366, 

VutgarismB, 333. 335. 

Warkrb, C. D., 62. 

What, pronoun. 306. 

Wm and ihaU. 297-300. 

Wit. 364. 

Words; see also Diction ; com- 
pound, 327-332; ooaventiODal. 
ooUoquial, 332, 333 ; ^onaiy 
of misused, 330-347; poetic. 
332 : rcpeUUon of, 334. 

Youtb'b Companion. Tbb. 98. 
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